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PREFACE. 



In preparing this w4fi:fonjmbirratlGnit:seems 
per to offer some obsery$iticn|$ explanatory of its 
design. The classical readet**wi}t perceive the ob- 
stacles which necessarily tpTGseintei themselves in 
reconciling the nature of the subject with such a 
manner of treating it as should appear the most 
poetical, and at the same time the most likely to 
arrive at that degree of dignity and usefulness to 
which it ought to aspire. 

The Columbiad is a patriotic poem ; the subject 
is national and historical. Thus far it must be in- 
teresting to my countrymen. But most of the events 
were so recent, so important and so well known, as 
to render them inflexible to the hand of fiction. 
The poem therefore could not with propriety be 
modelled after that regular epic form which the more 
splendid works of this kind have taken, and on 
which their success is supposed in a great measure 
to depend. The attempt would have been highly 
injudicious; it must have diminished and debased 
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a series of actions which were really great in them- 
selves, and could not be disfigured without losing 
their interest. 

I shall enter into no discussion on the nature of 
the epopea, nor attempt to prove by any latitude 
of reasoning that I have written an Epic Poem. 
The subject indeed is vast ; far superior to any one 
of those on which the celebrated poems < t this 
description have been constructed ; and I have no 
doubt but the form. I have givjen to the work is the 
best that Ihb sfr.^eCt Urmjdc}*4^it. It may be added 
that in no poon^jare.jl^e ufiAties of time, place and 
action fnore fifefdJy*tjfeen?ed: the action, in the 
technical sense Vifikdiir^fiy^ only of what 

takes place between Columbus and Hesper ; which 
must be supposed to occupy but few hours, and 
is confined to the prison and the mount of vision. 

But these circumstances of classical regularity are 
of little consideration in estimating the real merit '"* 
of any work of this nature. Its merit must depend 
on the importance of the action, the dis^msiticiu of 
the parts, the invention and application o «. 
the propriety of the illustrations, the live! • 

chastity of the images, the suitable intervention o» 
machinery, the moral tendency of the manners, the 
strength and sublimity of the pentiments ; the \k hole 
being clothed in language whose energy, harmony 
and elegance shall constitute a style every where 
suited to the matter they have to treat. 
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PREFACE. V 

It is impossible for me to determine how far I 
may have succeeded in any of these particulars. 
^*, . This must be decided by others, the result of whose 
i^ decision I shall never know. But there is one point 
of view in which I wish the reader to place the 
character of my work, before he pronounces on its 
merit: I mean its political tendency. There are 
two distinct objects to be kept in view in the 
conduct of a narrative poem ; the poetical object and 
the moral object. The poetical is the ficrtitious de- 
sign of the action ; the moral is the real design of 
the poem. 

In the Iliad of Homer the poetical object is to 
kindle, nourish, sustain and allay the anger of Achil- 
les. This end is constantly kept in view ; and the 
action proper to attain it is conducted with wonder- 
ful judgment thro a long series of incidents, which 
elevate the mind of the reader, and excite not only 
a veneration for the creative powers of the poet, 
yt an ardent emulation of his heroes, a desire to 
mitate and rival some of the great actors in the 
splendid scene ; perhaps to endeavor to carry into 
leal life the fictions with which we are so much 
e "hanted. 

2luch a high degree of interest excited by the first 
oijject above mentioned, the fictitious design of the 
action, would make it extremely important that the 
second object, the real design of the poem, should 
be beneficial to society. But the real design in the 
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Iliad was directly the reverse. Its obvious tendency 
was to inflame the minds of young readers with an 
enthusiastic ardor for military fame; to inculcate 
the pernicious doctrine of the divine right of kings; 
to teach both prince and j>eople that military plun- 
der was the most honorable mode of acquiring pro- 
perty ; and that conquest, violence and war were the 
best employment of nations, the most glorious prero- 
gative of bodily strength and of cultivated mind. 

How much of the fatal policy of states, and of 
the miseries and degradations of social man, have 
been occasioned by the false notions of honor in- 
spired by the works of Homer, it is not easy to 
ascertain. The probability is, that however asto- 
nishing they are as monuments of human intellect, 
and how long soever they have been the subject 
of universal praise, they have unhappily done more 
harm than good. My veneration for his genius is 
equal to that of his most idolatrous readers ; but my 
reflections on the history of human errors have 
forced upon me the opinion that his existence 
has really proved one of the signal misfortunes of 
mankind. 

The moral tendency of the Eneid of Virgil is 
nearly as pernicious as that of the works of Homer. 
Its poetical or fictitious design, the settlement of his 
hero in Italy, is well delineated and steadily pur- 
sued. This object must have been far more in- 
teresting to the Romans than the anger of Achilles 
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could have been to the Greeks. Had Virgil written 
his poem one or two centuries earlier than he did, 
while his countrymen felt that they had a country 
and were not themselves the property of a master, 
they must have glowed with enthusiasm in reciting 
the fabulous labors of their ancestors, and adored 
the songster who could have thus elevated so en- 
dearing a subject ; who could have adorned it with 
such an interesting variety of incidents, such weight 
of pathos, such majesty of sentiment and harmony 
of verse. But Virgil wrote and felt hke a subject, 
not like a citizen. The real design of his poem 
was to increase the veneration of the people for a 
master, whoever he might be, and to encourage 
like Homer the great system of military depre- 
dation. 

Lucan is the only republican among the ancient 
epic poets. But the action of his rambling tho 
majestic poem is so badly arranged as to destroy, 
in a poetical sense, the life and interest of die great 
national subject on which it is founded ; at the 
same time that it abounds in the most exalted sen« 
timents and original views of manners, highly fa- 
vorable to thie love of justice and the detestation of 
war. If a mind, formed like that of Lucan, as to 
its moral and political cast, and endowed with the 
creative energy of Homer, had sung to the early 
Greeks the fall of Troy or the labors of Hercules, 
his work (taking the place which those of Homer 

b2 
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have unfortunately occupied) as a splendid model 
for all succeeding ages, would have given a very dif- 
ferent turn to the pursuits of heroes and the policy 
of nations. Ambition might then have become a 
useful passion, instead of a destructive disease. 

In the poem here presented to the public the 
objects, as in other works of the kind, are two, 
the fictitious object of the action and the real 
object of the poem. The first of these is to 
sooth and satisfy the desponding mind of Co- 
lumbus ; to show him that his labors, tho ill re- 
warded by his cotemporaries, had not been jkt- 
formed in vain ; that he had opened the way to the 
most extensive career of civilization and public 
happiness ; and that he would one day be recognised 
as the author of the greatest benefits to the human 
race. This object is steadily kept in view ; and the 
actions, images and sentiments are so disposed as 
probably to attain the end. But the real object of 
the poem embraces a larger scope ; it is to inculcate 
the love of rational liberty, and to discounteniince 
the deleterious passion for violence and war; to 
show that on the basis of the republican principle 
all good morals, as well as good government and 
hopes of permanent peace, must be founded ; and 
to convince the student in political science, that the 
theoretical question of the future advancement of 
human society, till states as well as individuals 
arrive at universal civilization, is held in dispute 
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and still unsettled only because we have had too 
little experience of organized liberty in the govern- 
ment of nations to have well considered its effects. 

1 cannot expect that every reader, nor even every 
republiain reader, will join me in opinion with re- 
spect to the future progress of society and the ci- 
vilization of states; but there are two sentiments 
in which 1 think all men will agree: that the event 
is desirable, and that to believe it practicable is one 
step towards rendering it so. This being the case, 
they ought to pardon a writer, if not applaud him, 
for endeavoring to inculcate this belief. 

I have taken the libertv, notwithstanding: the 
recency of the events, to make some changes in the 
order of several of the principal battles described in 
this |3oem. I have associated the actions of Starke, 
Herkimer, Brown and Francis in the battle of Sara- 
toga, tho they happened at some distance from that 
battle, both as to time and place. A like circum- 
stance will be noticed with respect to Sumter, Jack- 
son of Georgia and some others in the battle of 
Eutaw. 1 have supposed a citadel mined and 
blown up in the siege of York, and two ships of 
war grappled and blown up in the naval battle of 
Degrasse and (iraves. It is presumed that these 
circumstances require no apology; as in^ the two 
latter cases the events are incidental to such situa- 
tions, and they here serve the principal purpose, 
being meant to increase our natural horror for the 
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havoc and miseries of war in general. And with 
regard to the two former cases we ought to consider 
that, in the epic field, the interest to be excited by 
the action cannot be sustained by following the 
gazette, as Lucan has done. The desultory parts 
of the historical action must be brought together 
and be made to elevate and strengthen each other, 
so as to press upon the mind with the full force of 
their symmetry and unity. Where the events are 
recent and the actors known, the only duty im- 
posed by that circumstance on the poet is to do 
them historical justice, and not ascribe to one heit> 
the actions of.another. But the scales of justice in 
this case are not necessarily accompanied by the 
calendar and the map. 

It will occur to most of my readers that the mo- 
dern modes of fighting, as likewise the instruments 
and terms now used in war, are not yet rendered 
familiar in poetical language. It is doubtless from 
an unwarrantable timidity, or want of confidence 
in their own powers of description, that modern 
poets have made so little use of this kind of riches 
that lay before them. I confess that I imbibed 
the common prejudice, and remained a long time 
in the error of supposing that the ancients had a 
poetical advantage over us in respect to the dignity 
of the names of the weapons used in war, if not in 
their number and variety. And when I published a 
sketch of the present poem, under the title of The 
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Vision of Columbus, I labored under the embarrass- 
ment of that idea. I am now convinced that the ad- 
vantage, at least as to the weapons, is on the side of 
the moderns. There are better sounding names and 
more variety in the instruments, works, stratagems 
and other artifices employed in our war system than 
in theirs. In short, the modern military dictionary 
is more copious than the ancient, and the words at 
least as poetical. 

As to the mode of fighting, we have, poetically 
speaking, lost something in one respect, but we 
have gained much in another. Our battles indeed 
admit but few single combats, or trials of individual 
prowess. They do admit them however; and it is 
not impossible to describe them with as much detail 
and interest as the nature of the action requires; 
as Voltaire has proved in the single combat of Au- 
male and Turenne in the Henriad. Had he ma- 
naged his general descriptions and the other parts 
of the conduct of his poem as well, he would have 
made it a far more interesting work than he has. 
However, since our single combats must be insigni- 
ficant in their consequences, not deciding any thing 
as to the result of the battle, it would be inconve- 
nient and misplaced to make much use of them in 
our descriptions. And here lies our disadvantage, 
compared with the ancients. 

But in a general engagement, the shock of mo- 
dern armies is, beyond comparison, more magni- 
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ficent, more sonorous and more discoloring to the 
face of nature, than the ancient could have been ; 
and is consequently susceptible ef more })omp and 
variety of description. Our heaven and earth are 
not only shaken and tormented with greater noise, 
but filled and suffocated with fire and smoke. If 
Homer, with his Grecian tongue and all its dialects, 
had had the battle of Blenheim to describe, the 
world would have possessed a picture and a piece 
of music which now it will never possess. The 
description would have astonished all ages, and en- 
riched every language into which it might have 
been translated. 

With regard to naval battles the moderns have 
altogether the advantage. But there has been no 
naval battle described in modern poetry ; neither is 
there any remaining to us from the ancients, except 
that in the bay of Marseilles by Lucan, and that 
near Syracuse by Silius. It would seem strange 
indeed that Homer, whose wonderful powers of fic- 
tion were not embarrassed by historical realities, 
and who in other respects is so insatiable of variety, 
did not introduce a sea fight either in the defence 
of Troy, or in the disastrous voyages of Ulysses. 
But the want of this in Homer's two poems amounts 
almost to a proof that in his time the nations had 
not yet adopted any method of fighting at sea; so 
that the poet could have no such image in his 
mind. 
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The business of war, with all its varieties, makes 
but a small part of the subject of my poem ; it 
ought therefore to occupy but a small portion of its 
scenery. This is the reason why 1 have not been 
more solicitous to vary and heighten the descrip- 
tions of battles and other military operations. I 
make this observation to satisfy those readers who 
being accustomed to see a long poem chiefly oc- 
cupied with this sort of bustle conceive that the 
life and interest of such compositions depend upon 
it. How far the majesty or interest of epic song 
really depends upon the tumultuous conflicts of war 
I will not decide ; but I can assure the reader, so 
far as my experience goes, that these parts of the 
work are not the most diflicult to write. They are 
scenes that exhibit those vigorous traits of human 
character which strike the beholder most forcibly 
and leave the deepest impression. They delight 
in violent attitudes; and, painting themselves in 
the strongest colors on the poet's fancy, they are 
easy at any time to recal. He varies them at plea- 
sure, he adorns them readily with incidents, and 
imparts them with spirit to the reader. 

My object is altogether of a moral and political 
nature. I wish to encourage and strengthen in the 
rising generation, a sense of the importance of 
republican institutions; as being the great founda- 
tion of public and private happiness, the necessary 
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aliment of future and permanent ameliorations in 
the condition of human nature. 

This is the moment in America to give such a 
direction to poetry^ painting and the other fine arts, 
that true and useful ideas of glory may be implanted 
in the minds of men here^ to take place of the false 
and destructive ones that have degraded the species 
in other countries ; impressions which have become 
80 wrought into their most sacred institutions, that 
it is there thought impious to detect them and 
dangerous to root them out, tho acknowledged to 
be false. Wo be to the republican principle and to 
all the institutions it supports, when once the per- 
nicious doctrine of the holiness of error shall creep 
into the creed of our schools and distort the in- 
tellect of our citizens! 

The Columbiad, in its present form, is such as I 
shall probably leave it to its fate. Whether it be 
destined to survive its author, is a question that gives 
me no other concern than what arises from the 
most pure and ardent desire of doing good to my 
country. To my country therefore, with every 
sentiment of veneration and affection I dedicate my 
labors. 
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livERV circumstance relating to the discovery 
and settlement oF America is an interesting object 
of inquiry, especially to the great and growing na- 
tions of this hemisphere, who owe their existence 
to those arduous labors. Yet it is presumed that 
many persons, who might be entertained with a 
poem on this subject, are but slightly acquainted 
with the life and character of the hero whose ex- 
traordinary genius led him to discover the continent, 
and whose singular sufferings, arising from that ser- 
vice, ought to excite the indignation of the world. 

Christopher Columbus was born in Genoa about 
the year 1447, when the navigation of Europe was 
scarcely extended beyond the limits of the Mediter- 
ranean and the other narrow seas that border the 
great ocean. The mariner's compass had been in- 
vented and in common use for more than a century ; 
yet with the help of this sure guide, and prompted 
by a laudable spirit of discovery, the mariners of 
those days rarely ventured from the sight of land. 

They acquired wonderful applause by sailing along 
the coast of Africa, and discovering some of the 
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neighboring islands ; and after pushing their re- 
searches with great industry for half a century, the 
Portuguese, who were the most fortunate and enter- 
prising, extended their voyages southward no farther 
than the equator. 

The rich commodities of the East had, for several 
ages, been brought into Europe by tlie Red Sea and 
the Mediterranean; and it had now become the ob- 
ject of the Portuguese to find a passage to India by 
sailing round the southern extremity of Africa, and 
then taking an eastern course. This great object 
engaged the general attention, and drew into the 
Portuguese service adventurers from the other mari- 
time nations of Europe. Every year added to their 
experience in navigation, and seemed to promise 
some distant reward to their industry. The pro- 
spect however of arriving at India by that route was 
still by no means encouraging. Fifty years per- 
severance in the same track having brought them 
only to the equator, it was probable that as many 
more would elapse before they could accomplish 
their purpose. 

But Columbus, by an uncommon exertion of ge- 
nius, formed a design no less astonishing to the 
age in which he lived than beneficial to posterity. 
This design was to sail to India by taking a western 
direction. By the accounts of travellers who had 
visited that part of Asia, it seemed almost without 
limits on the east ; and by attending to the spheri- 
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cal figure of the earth Columbus drew the natural 
conclusion^ that the Atlantic ocean must be bounded 
on the west either by India itself^ or by some con- 
tinent not far distant from it. 

This illustrious navigator^ who was then about 
twenty-seven years of age, appears to have pos- 
sessed every talent requisite to form and execute 
the greatest enterprises. He was early educated in 
such of the useful sciences as were taught in that 
day. He had made great proficiency in geography, 
ajstronomy and drawing, as they were necessary to 
his favorite pursuit of navigation. He had been a 
numl)er of years in the service of the Portuguese, 
and had acquired all the experience that their voy- 
ages and discoveries could afTord. His courage had 
been put to the severest test ; and the exercise of 
every amiable as well as heroic virtue, the kindred 
qualities of a great mind, had secured him an ex- 
tensive reputation. He had married a Portuguese 
lady, by whom he had two sons, Diego and Ferdi- 
nand; the younger of these is the historian of big 
life. 

Such was the situation of Columbus, when he 
formed and digested a plan, which, in its operation 
and consequences, has unfolded to the view of man- 
kind one half of the globe, diffused wealth and in- 
dustry over the other, and is extending commerce 
and civilization thro the whole. To corrolx)rate the 
theory he had formed of the existence of a western 
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continent, his discerning mind, which knew the ap« 
plication of every circumstance that fell in his way, 
had observed several facts which by others would 
have passed unnoticed. In his voyages to the Afri- 
can islands he had found, floating ashore after a long 
western storm, pieces of wood carved in a curious 
manner, canes of a size unknown in that quarter 
of the world, and human bodies with very singular 
features. 

The opinion being well established in his mind 
that a considerable portion of the earth still re- 
mained to be discovered, his temper was too vigorous 
and persevering to suffer an idea of this importance 
to rest merely in speculation, as it had done with 
Plato and Seneca, who seem to have entertained 
conjectures of a similar nature. He determined 
therefore to bring his theory to the test of experi- 
ment. But an object of that magnitude required 
the patronage of a prince ; and a design so extra- 
ordinary met with all the obstructions that an age 
of superstition could invent, and personal jealousy 
enhance. 

It is happy for mankind that, in this instance, a 
genius capable of devising the greatest undertakings 
associated in itself a degree of patience and enter- 
prise, modesty and confidence, which rendered him 
superior to these misfortunes, and enabled him to 
meet with fortitude all the future calamities of his 
life. Excited by an ardent enthusiasm to become a 
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discoverer of new countries, and fully sensible of the 
advantages that would result to mankind from such 
discoveries, he had the cruel mortification to wear 
away eighteen years of his life, after his system was 
well established in his own mind, before he could 
obtain the means of executing his projected voyage. 
The greatest part of this period was spent in succes- 
sive solicitations in Genoa, Portugal and Spain. 

As a duty to his native country he made his first 
proposal to the senate of Genoa^ where it was soon 
Tejected. Conscious of the truth of his theory, and 
of his own abilities to execute his plan, he retired 
without dejection from a body of men who were in- 
capable of forming any just ideas ui>on the subject, 
and applied with fresh confidence to John Second, 
king of Portugal ; who had distinguished himself as 
the great patron of navigation, and in whose service 
Columbus had acquired a reputation which entitled 
him and his project to general confidence. But here 
he experienced a treatment much more insulting 
than a direct refusal. After referring the examina* 
tion of his scheme to the council who had the di- 
rection of naval affairs, and drawing from him his 
general ideas of the length of the voyage and the 
course he meant to take, that splendid monarch 
had the meanness to conspire with this council to 
rob Columbus of the glory and advantage he expected 
to derive from his undertaking. While Columbus 
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was amused with the negotiation, in hopes of having 
his scheme adopted, a vessel was secretly dispatched 
by order of the king to make the intended dis- 
covery. Want of skill or courage in the })iIot ren- 
dered the plot unsuccessful; and Columbus, on 
discovering the treachery, retired with an ingenuous 
indignation from a court which could be capable 
of such duplicity. 

Having now performed what was due to the coun- 
try that gave him birth, and to the one that had 
adopted him as a subject, he was at liberty to court 
the patronage of any other which should have the 
wisdom to accept his proposals. He had communi- 
cated his ideas to his brother Bartholomew, whom 
he sent to England to negotiate with Henry Seventh ; 
at the same time he went himself into Spain to 
apply in person to Ferdinand and Isabella, who go- 
verned the united kingdoms of Arragon and Castile. 

The circumstances of his brother s application in 
England, which appears to have been unsuccessful, 
are not to my purpose to relate; and the limits 
prescribed to this biographical sketch will prevent 
the detail of particulars respecting his own nego- 
tiation in Spain. This occupied him eight years ; 
in which the various agitations of suspense, ex- 
pectation and disappointment must have borne hard 
upon his patience. At lengtn his scheme was adopted 
by Isabella; who undertook, as queen of Castile, 
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to defray the expenses of the expedition^ and de- 
clared herself ever after the friend and patron of 
the hero who projected it. 

Columbus, who during his ill success in the ne* 
gotiation never abated any thing of the honors and 
emoluments which he expected to acquire in the 
expedition, obtained from Ferdinand and Isabella a 
stipulation of every article contained in his first pro- 
posals. He was constituted high admiral and vice- 
roy of all the seas, islands and continents which he 
should discover ; with power to receive one tenth 
of the profits arising from their productions and 
commerce. Which offices and emoluments were 
to be made hereditary in his family. 

These articles being adjusted, the preparations 
for the voyage were brought forward with rapidity ; 
but they were by no means adequate to the im- 
portance of the expedition. Three small vessels, 
scarcely sufficient in size to be employed iii the 
coasting business, were appointed to traverse the 
Vast Atlantic, and to encounter the storms and 
currents always to be expected in tropical climates, 
uncertain seasons and unknown seas. These vessels, 
as we must suppose them in the infancy of naviga- 
tion, were ill constructed, in a poor condition, and 
manned by seamen unaccustomed to distant voy- 
ages. But the tedious length of time which Co- 
lumbus had passed in solicitation and suspense, and 
the prospect of being able soon to obtain the object 
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of his wishes, induced him to overlook what he 
could not easily remedy ; and led him to disregard 
those cirqumstances which would have intimidated 
any other mind. lie accordingly equipped his 
small squadron with as much expedition as possible, 
manned^ with ninety men and victualled for one 
year. With these, on the third of August 1493, 
amidst a vast crowd of spectators, he set sail on an 
enterprise which, if we consider the ill condition of 
his ships, the inexperience of his sailors, the length 
and precarious nature of his voyage, and the conse- 
quences that flowed from it, was the most daring 
and important that ever was undertaken. He touch- 
ed at some of the Portuguese settlements in the 
Canary Isles ; where, altho he had been but a few 
days at sea, he found his vessels needed refitting. 
He soon made the necessary repairs, and took his 
departure from the westermost islands that had hi- 
therto been discovered. Here he left the former 
track of navigation, and steered his course due west. 

Not many days after he laid this course he per- 
ceived the symptoms of a new scene of difficulty. 
The sailors now began to contemplate the dangers 
and uncertain issue of a voyage, the nature and 
length of which were left entirely open to con- 
jecture. Besides the fickleness and timidity na- 
tural to men unaccustomed to the discipline of a 
seafaring life, several circumstances contributed to 
inspire an obstinate and mutinous disposition ; 
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which required the most consummate art as well 
as fortitude in the admiral to control. Having 
been three weeks at sea, and experienced the uni* 
form course of the trade winds, they contended that, 
should they continue the same course for a longer 
time, the same winds would never permit them ta 
return to Spain. The magnetic needle b^n to 
vary its direction. This being the first time that 
this phenomenon was ever noticed, it was viewed 
by the sailors with astonishment ; they thought it 
an indication that nature itself had changed tts laws, 
and that Providence was about to punish their au- 
dacity in venturing so fiir beyond the bounds of 
man. They declared that the commands of the 
government had been fully obeyed in their pro- 
ceeding so many days in the same course, and so far 
surpassing all former navigators in quest of disco- 
veries. 

Every talent requisite for governing, soothing 
and tempering the passions of men is conspicuous 
in the conduct of Columbus on this occasion. The 
dignity and affability of his manners, his surprising 
knowledge and experience in naval affairs, his un- 
wearied and minute attention ta the duties of his 
command, gave him a great ascendency over the 
minds of his men, and inspired that degree of con- 
fidence which would have maintained his authority 
in almost any circumstances. But here, from the 
nature of the undertaking, every man had leisure 
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to feed his« imagination with the gloominess and 
uncertainty of the prospect. They found from day 
to day the same steady gales wafting them with 
rapidity from their native country, and indeed from 
all countries of which they had any knowledge. 

He addressed himself to their passions with all 
the variety of management that the situation would 
admit, sometimes by soothing them with the pro- 
gnostics of approaching land, sometimes by flattering 
their ambition and feasting their avarice with the 
glory and wealth they would acquire from discover- 
ing the rich countries beyond the Atlantic, and 
sometimes by threatening them with the displeasure 
of their king, should their disobedience defeat so 
great an object. But every argument soon lost its 
effect; and their uneasiness still increased. From 
secret whisperings it arose to open mutiny and dan- 
gerous conspiracy. At length they determined to 
rid themselves of the remonstrances of Columbus 
by throwing him into the sea. The infection spread 
from ship to ship, and involved officers as well as 
sailors. They finally lost all sense of subordination 
and addressed their commander in an insolent man- 
ner, demanding to be conducted immediately back 
to Spain ; or, they assured him, they would seek 
their own safety by taking away his life. 

Columbus, whose sagacity had discerned every 
symptom of the disorder, was prepared for this last 
stage of it; and was sufficiently apprized of the 
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danger that awaited him. He fcmnd it vain to 
contend with passions he could no longer control. 
He therefore proposed that . they should obey his 
orders for three days longer ; and should they not 
discover land in that time, he would then direct his 
course for Spain. They complied with his pro- 
posal ; and, happily for mankind, in three days they 
discovered land. This was a small island, to which 
he gavie the name of San Salvador. His first in- 
terview with the natives was a scene of compassion 
on the one part and astonishment on the other, 
but highly interesting to both. The natives were 
entirely naked, simple and timorous; and they 
viewed the Spaniards as a superior order of beings 
descended from the sun; which, in that island 
and in most parts of America, was worshipped as 
a Deity. By this it was easy for Columbus to per- 
ceive the line of conduct proper to be observed 
toward that simple and inoffensive people. Had 
his companions and successors of the Spanish na- 
tion possessed the wisdom and humanity of this 
great discoverer, the benevolent mind would have 
had to experience no sensations of regret in con- 
templating the extensive advantages arising to man- 
kind from the discovery of America. 

In this voyage Columbus discovered the islands 
of Cuba and Hispaniola, on the latter of which he 
erected a small fort ; and having left a garrison of 
thirty-eight men he set sail for Spain. Returning 
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acr068 the Atlantic, he was overtaken by a violent 
storm, which lasted several days, and increased to 
such a d^ree as baffled his naval skill and threat- 
ened immediate destruction. In this situation, 
when all were in a state of despair, and it was ex* 
pected that every sea would swallow up the crazy 
vessel, he manifested a serenity and presence of 
mind seldom equalled in cases of like extremity. 
He wrote a short account of his voyage and of the 
discoveries he had made ; this he hastily wrapt in 
an oiled cloth, then enclosed it in a cake of wax 
and put it into an empty cask, which he threw 
overboard, in hopes that some fortunate accident 
might preserve a deposit of so much importance to 
the world. 

The storm however abated, and he at length ar- 
rived in Spain, after having been driven by stress 
of weather into the port of Lisbon ; where he had 
opportunity, in an interview with the king of Por- 
tugal, to prove the truth of his system by arguments 
more convincing than those he had before advanced 
in the character of a bold projector but humble 
suitor. He was received every where in Spain vrith 
royal honors; his feimily was ennobled, and his 
former stipulation respecting his offices and emolu- 
ments was ratified in the most solemn manner by Fer- 
dinand and Isabella; while all Europe resounded his 
praises,and reciprocated their joy and congratulations 
OH the discovery of what they called a new world. 
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The immediate consequence was a second vojrage^ 
in which Columbus took charge of a squadron of 
seventeen ships of considerable burden. Volun- 
teers of all ranks solicited to be employed in this 
expedition. He carried over fifteen hundred per-^ 
sons, with the necessaries for establishing a colony 
and extending his discoveries. In this voyage he 
explored most of the West India islands ; but on 
his arrival at Hispaniola he found that the garrison 
he had left there had been all destroyed by the 
natives, and the fort demolished. He proceeded 
however in the planting of his colony ; and by his 
prudent and humane conduct towards the natives 
he efiectually established the Spanish authority in 
that island. But while he was thus laying the 
foundation of European dominion in America, some 
discontented persons, who had returned to Spain, 
uniting with bis former opponents and powerful 
enemies at court, conspired to accomplish his ruin. 

They represented his" conduct in such a light as 
to create uneasiness in the jealous mind of Ferdi- 
nand, and make it necessary for Columbus again 
to return to Spain, to counteract their machinations 
aud obtain such farther supplies as were necessary 
to his great political and beneficent purposes. On 
his arriving at court, and stating with his usual 
dignity and confidence the whole history of his 
transactions abroad, every thing wore a favorable 
appearance. He was received with the same honors 
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as before, and solicited to take charge of another 
squadron, to cany out fiirther supplies, to pursue 
his discoveries, and in every respect to use his dis- 
cretion in extending the Spanish empire in the 
new world. 

In this third voyage he discovered the continent 
of America at the mouth of the river Orinoco. He 
rectified many disorders in his government of His- 
paniola, which had happened in his absence; and 
every thing was going on in a prosperous train, when 
an event was announced to him, which completed 
his own ruin and gave a fatal turn to the Spanish 
policy and conduct in America. This was the ar- 
rival of Francis de Bovadilla, with a commission to 
supersede Columbus in his government, to arraign 
him as a criminal, and pronounce judgment on 
all his former administration. 

It seems that by this time the enemies of Co- 
lumbus, despairing to complete his overthrow by 
groundless insinuations of malconduct, bad taken 
the more effectual method of exciting the jealousy 
of their sovereigns. From the promising samples 
of gold and other valuable commodities brought 
from America, they took occasion to represent to 
the king and queen that the prodigious wealth and 
extent of the countries he had discovered would 
soon throw such power into the hands of the viceroy, 
that he would trample on the royal authority and 
bid defiance to the Spanish power. These ai^u<- 
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ments were well calcalated for the cold and suspi- 
cious temper of Ferdinand ; and they must have 
had some effect upon the mind of Isabella. "Die 
consequence was the appointment of Bovadilla^ the 
inveterate enemy of Columbus, to take the govern- 
ment from his hands. This first tyrant of the 
Spanish nation in America began his administra- 
tion by ordering Columbus to be put in chains on 
board of a ship, and sending him prisoner to Spain. 
By relaxing all discipline he introduced disorder 
and licentiousness thro the colony. He subjected 
the unhappy natives to a most miserable servitude, 
and apportioned them out in large numbers among 
his adherents. Under this severe treatment perished 
in a short time many thousands of those innocent 
people. 

Columbus was carried in his fetters to the Spa- 
nish court, where the king and queen either feigned 
or felt a sufficient regret at the conduct of Bovadilla 
* towards their illustrious prisoner. He was not only 
released from confinement ; he was treated with all 
imaginable respect. But, altho the king endea- 
vored to expiate the offence by censuring and re- 
calling Bovadilla, yet we may judge of his sincerity 
from his appointing Nicholas de Ovando, another 
well known enemy of Columbus, to succeed in the 
government ; and from his ever after refusing to re- 
instate Columbus, or to fulfil any of the conditions 
on which the discoveries had been undertaken. 
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After two years of solicitation for this or some 
other employment, he at length obtained a squa- 
dron of four small vessels to attempt new discoveries. 
He then set out, with the enthusiasm of a young 
adventurer^ in quest of what was always his favorite 
object, a passage into the South Sea, by which he 
might sail to India. He touched at Hispaniola, 
where Ovando the governor refused him admittance 
on shore, even to take shelter during a hurricane, 
the prognostics of which his experience had taught 
him to discern. By putting into a creek he rode 
out the storm, and then bore away for the conti- 
nent. He spent several months, the most bois- 
terous of the year, in exploring the coast round the 
gulph of Mexico, in hopes of finding the intended 
navigation to India. At length he was shipwrecked, 
and driven ashore on the island of Jamaica. 

His cup of calamities seemed now to be full. He 
was cast upon an island of savages, without pro- 
visions, without a vessel, and thirty leagues from 
any Spanish settlement. But the greatest physical 
misfortunes are capable of being imbittered by the 
insults of our fellow creatures. A few of his com- 
panions generously offered, in two Indian canoes, 
to attempt a voyage to Hispaniola, in hopes of ob- 
taining a vessel for the relief of the unhappy crew. 
After suffering every extremity of danger and 
fatigue, they arrived at the Spanish colony in 
ten days. Ovando, excited by personal malice 
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against Columbus, detained these messengers fi>r 
eight months, and then despatched a vessel to Ja- 
maica to spy out the. condition of Columbus and 
his crew, with positive instructions to the captain 
not to afford them any relief. This order was 
punctually executed. The captain approached the 
shore, delivered a letter of empty compliment from 
Ovando to the admiral, received his answer and re- 
turned. About four months afterwards a vessel 
came to their relief; and Columbus, worn out with 
fatigues and broken by misfortunes, returned for 
the last time to Spain. Here a new distress awaited 
him, which he considered as one of the greatest of 
his whole life: this was the death of queen Isabella, 
his last and most powerful friend. 

He did not suddenly abandon himself to despair. 
He called upon the gratitude and justice of the 
king ; and in terms of dignity demanded the fulfiU 
ment of his former contract. Notwithstanding his 
age and infihnities, he even solicited to be farther 
employed in extending the career of discovery, 
without a prospect of any other reward than the 
pleasure of doing good to mankind. But Ferdi- 
nand, cold ungrateful and timid, dared not comply 
with any proposal of this kind, lest he should in- 
crease his own obligations to a man, whose services 
he thought it dangerous to reward. He therefore 
delayed and avoided any decision on these subjects, 
in hopes that the declining health of Columbus 
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mwld soon rid the court of the remonstrances of a 
suitor, whose unexampled merit was, in their opinion, 
a sufficient reason for destroying him. In this they 
were not disappointed. Columbus languished a 
short time, and gladly resigned a life which had 
been worn out in the most signal services perhaps 
that have been rendered by any one man to an un- 
grateful world. 

Posterity is sometimes more just to the memory 
of great men than cotemporaries were to their 
persons. But even this consolation, if it be one, 
has been wanting to the discoverer of our hemi« 
sphere. The continent, instead of bearing his name, 
has been called after one of his followers, a man of 
no particular merit. And in the modem city of 
Mexico there is instituted and perpetuated, by order 
of government, an annual festival in honour of Her- 
nando Cortez, the perfidious butcher of its ancient 
race ; while no public honors have been decreed to 
Christopher Columbus, one of the wisest and best 
among the benefactors of mankind. 

After his last return from America he seems to 
have past the short remainder of his life at Valia- 
dolid, the capital of Old Castile, and then the seat 
of the Spanish government. He died in that city 
on the twentieth of August 1506, and was buried 
in one of its churches. Over his body is a plain 
stone inscribed simply with his name, as it is written 
in Spanish, Christoval Colon. 
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His SOD, who wrote his life, has left us a particu- 
lar description of his person, manners and private 
character ; all of which were agreeable and interest- 
ing. His portrait is in possession of the author of 
this poem. It is painted in oil, half length and the 
size of life, copied from an original picture in the 
gallery of Florence. 
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ARGUMENT. 



Subject of the Poem, and invocation to Freedom. Condi- 
tion of Columbus in a Spanish prison. His monologue 
on the great actions of his life, and the manner in which 
they had been rewarded. Appearance :;nd speech of 
Hesper, the guardian Genius of the western continent. 
They quit the dungeon, and ascend the mount of vision, 
%hich rises over the western coast of Spain ; Europe 
settling from their sight, and the Atlantic ocean spread- 
ing far beneath their feet. Continent of America draws 
into view, and is described by its mountains, rivers, lakes, 
soil and some of the natural productions. 
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X SING the Mariner who first unfurrd 
An eastern banner o*er the western worlds 
And taught mankind where future empires lay 
In these fair confines of descending day ; 
Who sway'd a moment, with vicarious power, 
Iberians sceptre on the new %und shore, 
.Then saw the paths his virtuous steps had trod 
Pursued by avarice and defiled with blood. 
The tribes he foster d with paternal toil 
Snatched from his hand, and slaughtered for their 
spoil. 10 

Slaves, kings, adventurers, envious of his name, 
Enjoy'd his labours and purloin'd his fame. 
And gave the Viceroy, from his high seat hurl'd, 
Chains for a crown, a prison for a world 
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Long overwhelmed in woes, and sickening there, 
He met the slow still march of black despair, 
Sought the last refuge from his hopeless doom, 
And wish'd from thankless men a peaceful tomb : 
Till vision'd ages, opening on his eyes, 
Cheer'd his sad soul, and bade new nations rise ; '20 
He saw the Atlantic heaven with light o ercast. 
And Freedom crown his glorious work at last. 

Almighty Freedom I give my venturous song 
The force, the charm that to thy voice belong ; 
Tis thine to shape my course, to light my way^ 
To nerve my country with the patriot lay, 
To teach all men where all their interest lies, 
How rulers may be just and nations wise : 
Strong in thy strengtlf I bend no suppliant knee, 
Invoke no miracle, no Muse but thee. '3%^ 

Night held on old Castile her silent reign. 
Her half orb'd moon declining to the main ; 
0*er Valladolid's regal turrets hazed 
Tlie drizzly fogs from dull Pisuei^ raised ; 
Whose hovering sheets, along the welkin driven, 
Thinn'd the pale stars, and shut the eye from heaven « 
Cold-hearted Ferdinand his pillow prest, 
Nor dream'd of those his mandates robb*d of rest, 
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Of him who gemm'd his crown^ who stretched bit 

reign 
To realms that weighed the tenfold poise of Spain ; 40 
Who now beneath his tower indungeon'd lies^ 
Sweats the chill sod and breathes inclement skies. 

His feverish pulse, slow laboring thro his frame. 
Feeds with scant force its fast expiring flame ; 
A far dim watch-lamp*s thrice reflected beam 
Throws thro his grates a mist-encumber'd gleam. 
Paints the dun vapors that the cell invade. 
And fills with spectred forms the midnight shade ; 
When from a visionary short repose. 
That nursed new cares and tempered keener woes, 
Columbus woke, and to the walls addrest 
The deep felt sorrows bursting from his breast i 
' Here lies the purchase, here the wretched spoil 
Of painful years and persevering toil. 
For these damp caves, this hideous haunt of 

pain, 
I traced new regions o'er the chartless main. 
Tamed all the dangers of untraversed waves. 
Hung o*er their clefts, and topt their surging graven. 
Saw traitorous seas o'er coral mountains sweep. 
Red. thunders vock tiu. (lole and soorch the deep, 60^ 

B 2 
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Death rear his front in every varying form, 
Gape from the shoals and ride the roaring &torm^ 
My struggling bark her seamy planks disjoin, 
Rake the rude rock and drink the copious brin& * 
Till the tired elements are lulKd at last, 
And milder suns allay the billowing blast, 
Lead on the trade winds with unvarying force, 
And long and landless curve our constant course. 

Our homeward heaven recoils ; each night forlorn 
Calls up new stars, and backward rolls the mom ; 7^ 
The boreal vault descends with Eurojie's shore, 
And bright Calisto shuns the wave no more, 
The Dragon dips his fiery-foaming jole. 
The affrighted magnet flies the faithless pole ; 
Nature portends a general change of laws. 
My daring deeds are deemed the guilty cause ; 
The desperate crew, to insurrection driven, 
Devote their captain to the wrath of heaven, 
Resolve at once to end the audacious strife. 
And buy their safety with his forfeit life. 80 

In that sad hour, this feeble frame to save, 
(Unblest reprieve) and rob the gaping wave, 
The morn broke forth, these tearful orbs descried 
The golden banks that bound the western tide. 
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With full success I calmed the clamorous race. 
Bade heaven's blue arch a second earth embrace ; 
And gave the astonished age that bounteous shore. 
Their wealth to nations, and to kings their power. 

Land of delights ! ah, dear delusive coast. 
To these fond aged eyes forever lost ! 9^ 

No more thy flowery vales I travel o'er. 
For me thy mountains rear the head no more. 
For me thy rocks no sparkling gems unfold. 
Nor streams luxuriant wear their paths in gold ; . 
From realms of promised peace forever borne, 
I hail mute anguish, and in secret mourn. 

But dangers past, a world explored in vain. 
And foes triumphant show but half my pain. 
Dissembling friends, each early joy who gave. 
And fired my youth the storms of fate to brave, 100 
Swarm'd in the sunshine of my happier days, 
Pursued the fortune and partook the praise. 
Now pass my cell with stniles of sour disdain. 
Insult my woes and triumph in my pain. 

One gentle guardian once could shield the brave; 
But now that guardian slumbers in the grave. 
Hear from above, thou dear departed shade ; 
As once my hopes, my present sorrows aid. 
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Burst my full heart, afford that last relief. 
Breathe back my sighs and rei nspire my grief ; 110 
Still in my sight thy royal form appears. 
Reproves my silence and demands my tears. 
Even on that hour no more I joy to dwell, 
When thy protection bade the canvass swell ; 
When kings and church men found their factions vaiti^ 
Blind superstition shrunk beneath her chain^ 
The sun*s glad beam led on the circling way. 
And isles rose beauteous in Atlantic day. ■ '- 

For on those silvery shores, that new domain, 
What crowds of tyrants fix their murderous reign ! 
Her infant realm indigitant Freedom flies, 121 

Truth leaves the world, and Isabella dies. 

Ah, lend thy friendly shroud to veil my sight. 
That these pain'd eyes may dread no more the light ; 
These welcome shades shall close my instant doom, 
And this drear mansion moulder to a tomb. 

Thus mournd the hapless man: a thundering 
sound 

Roird thro the shudderinor walls and shook the 

ground; 
O'er all the dungeon, where black arches bend. 
The roofs unfold, and streams of light descend ; 130 
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The growing splendor fills' the astonished room. 
And gales etherial breathe a glad perfume. 
Robed in the radiance, moves a form serene^ 
Of human structure, but of heavenly mien ; 
Near to the prisoner's couch he takes hi;« stand. 

And waves, in sign of peace, his holy hand. 
Tall rose his stature, youth's endearing grace 
Adorn'd his limb^ and brightened in his face ; 

« ■ 

Loose o'er his locks the star ofevening bung, 139 
^nd sounds melodious moved his cheerful tongue : 

Rise, trembling chief, to scenes of rapture rise \> 
This voice awaits thee from the western skies ; 
Indulge no longer that desponding strain, 
Nor count thy toils, nor deem thy virtues vain. 
Thou seest in me the guardian Power who keeps 
The new found world that skirts Atlantic deeps, 
Hesper my name, my seat the brightest throne 
In night's whole heaven, my sire the living sun. 
My brother Atlas with his name divine 
Stampt the wild wave ; the solid coast is mine. 



Atlas and Hesper were of the race of Titans. They were sons 
of Uranas, or of Japetus, according as the fable is traced to di^ 
ferent countries, whose -supreme God (originally the sun) was call* 
ed by difFcrent names. Atlas, from being king of Mauritania, 
l)ecame a mountain to support the heavens, and gave his name |o 
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Tliis hand, which formM, and in the tides of time 
Laves and improves the meliorating clime, 
Which taught thy prow to cleave the trackless way. 
And haii*d thee first in occidental day. 
To all thy worth shall vindicate thy claim, 
And raise up nations to revere thy name. 



the western ocean. Helper frequented that mountain in the studf 
of astronomy ; till one evening he disapiieared, and returned no 
more. He was then placed in the western heaven ) and, having 
been a beautiful young man, he became a beautiful planet, called 
the evening star. This circumstance gave his name to the western 
regions of the earth indefinitely. Italy was called Hesperia by the 
Greeks, because it lay west from them, and seemed under the in- 
fluence of tlie star of evening ; Spain was called Hesperia by the 
Romans, for the same reason. 

If the nations which adopted this fable had known of a country 
west of the Atlantic, that country must have been Hesperia to 
them all ; and pursuing this analogy I have so named it, in several 
instances, in the course of this poem. Considering Hesper as the 
guardian G^nius^ and Columbus as the Discoverer, of the western 
continent, it may derive its name, in poetical language, from either 
of theirs indifferently, and be called Hesperia or Columbia. 

Atlas is considered in this poem as the guardian Genius ot \ 
Africa. See his speech, in the eighth book, on the slavery of his 
people. 

This explanation seemed of such immediate importance for un- 
derstanding the machinery of the poem, as to require its being 
placed here. The other notes, being numerous and some of them 
long, have been forced to yield to typographical elegance j and are 
placed at the end of the volume, with suitable reference to the 
passages to which they belong. 
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In this dark age tho blinded faction sways. 
And wealth and conquest gain the palm of praise ; . 
Awed into slaves while groveling millions groan, 
And blood-«tain*d steps lead upward to a throne ; 
I^ar other wreaths thy virtuous temples twine, 1 61 
Far nobler triumphs crown a life like thine; 
Thine be the joys that minds immortal grace. 
As thine the deeds that bless a kindred race. 
Now raise thy sorrowed soul to views more bright. 
The vision*d ages rushing on thy sight ; 
Worlds beyond worlds shall bring to light theirstores, 
Time, nature, science blend their utmost powers. 
To show, concentred in one blaze of fame. 
The ungather'd glories that await thy name. 1 70 

As that great seer, whose animating rod 
Taught Jacobus sons their wonder-working God, 
Who led thro dreary wastes the murmuring band. 
And reached the confines of their promised land, 
Opprest with years, from Pisgah's towering height, 
On fruitful Canaan feasted long his sight ; 
The bli$s of unborn nations warm'd his breast. 
Repaid his toils and sooth'd his soul to rest ; 
Thus o'er thy subject wave shalt thou behold 
Far happier realms their future charn;is unfold, 180 
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In nobler pomp another Pisgah rise. 
Beneath whose foot thy new found Canaan lies ; 
There^ rapt in vision, hail my fovorite clime. 
And taste the blessings of remotest time. 
. So Hesper spoke ; Columbus raised his head ; 
His chains dropt off; the cave, the castle fled. 
Forth walk'd the Pair; when steep before them stood. 
Slope from the town, a heaven*illamined road ; 
That thro disparting shades arose on high, 18^ 

Reached o*er the hills, and lengthened up the sky, 
Sfaow'd a clear summit, rich with rising flowers, 
Tliat breathe dieir odors tiiro celestial bowers. 
O'er the proud Pyrenees it looks sublime. 
Subjects the Alps, and levels Europe's clime ; 
Spain, lessening to a chart, beneath it swims^ 
And shrouds her dungeons in the void she dims.* 
Led by the Power, the Hero gained the height. 
New strength and brilliance flushed his mortal sight ; 
When calm before them flowM the western main. 
Far stretched, immense, a sky-encircled plain. 300 
No sail, no isle, no cloud invests the bound. 
Nor billowy surge disturbs the vast profound ; 
Till, deep in distant heavens, the sun's blue ray 
Topt unknown clifis and calFd them up to day; 
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Slow glimmering into sight wide regions drew. 
And rose and brightenVl on the expanding view $ 
Fair sweep the waves, the lesseniiig ooean smiles .. 
In misty radiance loom a thousand isl^;, 
Near and mere riear the long drawn coasts arise»' ^309 
Bay9 stretch their arms and mountains lift the skiM, 
The lake^ highmounded, pointthe streams their way t 
Slopes, ridges, plaihs their spreading^ skirts display^ 
The valeshrlinch forth, high walk approachioggroYes, 
And all the ntsgesty of nature moves. 

O'er the wild hemisphere his glances fly. 
Its form unfolding as it still draws nigh, . 
As all its salient sides force far their sway^ 
Crowd back the ocean and indent the day*. T 

He saw, thro central zones, the winding shore 919 
Spread the deep Gulph his sail had tracesd^before, \ 
The Darien isthmus check the raging tide, . 
Join distant lands, and neighboring seas divide*^. '' 
On either hand the shores unbounded >bend,, . . : ' 
Push wide their waves, to each dim pole adeem) ; ' 
The two t^in continents united rise, 
Broad as the main, and lengthened with the skies. 

Long gazed the Mariner ; when thus the Guide; 
Here spreads the world thy daring sail descried,. 



t r- 
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Hesperia ctXYd, from my anterior daim ; 
But now Columbia, from thy patriarch name* 330 
So from Phenicia's peopled strand of yore 
Guropa sailed, and sought an unknown shore ; 
Hiere stampt her sacred name ; and thence her race, 
Hale, venturous, bold, from Jove*s divine embrace, 
Ranged o*er the world, predestined to bestride 
Earth's elder continents and each far tide. 

Ages unborn shall bless the happier day. 
That saw thy streamer shape the guideless way. 
Their bravest heroes trace the path you led, 
And sires of nations thro the r^ions spread. 240 
Behold yon isles, where fifst thy flag unfurFd 
In bloodless triumph o*er the younger world ; 
As, awed to silence, savage bands gave place, 
And haird with joy the sun-descended race. 

Retrace the banks yon rushing waters lave ; 
There Orinoco checks great ocean's wave ; 
Thine is the stream ; it cleaves the well known coast. 
Where Paria's walks thy former footsteps boast. 
But these no more thy wide discoveries bound ; 
Superior prospects lead their swelling round ; 350 
Nature's remotest scenes before thee roll. 
And years and empires open on thy souK 
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To yon dim rounds first elevate thy view ; 
See Quito's plains overlook their proud Peru ; 
On whose huge base^ like isles amid sky driven^ 
A vast protuberance props the cope of heaven ; 
Earth's loftiest turrets there contend for height. 
And all our Andes fill the bounded sight. 
From south to north what long blue swells arise, 
Built thro the clouds, and lost in ambient skies! 36(X 
Approaching slow they heave expanding bounds. 
The yielding concave bends sublimer rounds ; 
Whose wearied stars, high curving to the west. 
Pause on the summits for a moment's rest ; 
Recumbent there they renovate their force. 
And roll rejoicing on their downward course. 

Round each blufTbase the sloping ravine bends ; 
Hills forms on hills, and croupe o'er croupe extends; 
Ascending, whitening, how the crags are lost, 
O'erhung with headclifis of eternal frost! 37^ 

Broad fields of ice give back the morning ray, 
Like walls of suns, or heaven's perennial day. 

. There folding storms on eastern pinions ride, 
Veil the black void, and wrap the mountains side. 
Rude thunders rake the crags, the rains descend> 
And the long lightnings o'er the vallies bend ; 
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While blasts unbardeh*d sweep the diA of snow, 
The whirlwinds wheel above, the floods convolve 
* below. 
There molten rocks explosive rend their tomb ; 
Volcanos, laboring many a nation's doom, 380 

Wild o*er the regions pour their floods of fire ; 
The shores heave backward, and the seas retire. 
There lava waits my late reluctant call. 
To roar aloft and shake some guilty wall ; 
Thy pride, O Lima, swells the sulphurous wave. 
And fanes^ and priests and idols crowd thy grave. 

But cease, my son, these dread events to trace, 
Nor learn the woes that here await thy race. 
Anorth from that broad gulph, where verdant rise 
Those gentler mounds that skirt the temperate skies, 
A happier hemisphere invites thy view ; 391 

Tis there the old world shall embrace the new : 
There Eun^*s better sons their seat shall trace, 
And change of govemnient improve the race. 
Thro all the midsky zones, to yon blue pole/ 
Their green hills lengthen^ their bright rivers roll ; 
And swelling westward, how their champaigns run ! 
How slope their uplands to the morning sun ! 

So spoke the blest Immortal ; when more near 
Hii northern wilds in all their breadth appear ; 300 
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Lands yet unknown, and streams without a name 
Rise into vision and demand their fame. 
As when some saint first gains his bright abode. 
Vaults o'er the spheres and views the works of God, 
Sees earth, his kindred orb, beneath him roll. 
Here glow the centre, and there point the pole ; 
O'er land and sea his ^es delighted rove. 
And human thoughts his heavenly joys improve; 
With equal scope the litptured Hero-s sight 
Ranged the low vale, x>r dimb*d the cloudy height. 
As, fixt in ardent look, his opening mind, 311 

Explored the realms: that here invite mankind. 
From sultry Mobile's gulph-indented shore 
To where. Ontario bears his Laurence roar. 
Stretched o*er the broadback^d hills, in long array. 
The tenfold Alleganies meet the day. 
And show, far sloping from the plains and streams. 
The forest azure streaked with orient beams. . 
High moved the scene, Columbus gazed sublime/ 
And thus in prospect haiFd the happy clime : 320 
Blest be the race my guardian guide shall lead. '' 
Where these wide vides their various bounties spread! 
What treasured stores the hills must here combine ! 
Sleep still ye dtamoAdi, and ye ores refine ;, 
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Exalt your heads ye oaks, ye pines ascend^ 
Till future navies bid your branches bend ; 
Then spread the canvass o'er the watery way^ 
Explore new worlds and teach the old your sway. 

He said, and northward cast his curious eyes 
On other clifTs of more exalted size. 330 

Where Maine's bleak breakers line the dangerous 

coast, 
And isles and shoals their latent horrors boast. 
High lanterned in his heaven the cloudless White 
Heaves the glad sailor an eternal light ; 
Who far thro troubled ocean greets the guide. 
And stems with steadier helm the stormful tide. 

Nor could those heights unnoticed raise their head. 
That swell sublime o'er Hudson's shadowy bed ; 
Hio fiction ne'er has hung them in the skies, 
Tho White and Andes for superior rise, 340 

Yet hoary Kaatskill, where the storms divide. 
Would lift the heavens from Atlas' laboring pride. 

Land after land his passing notice claim. 
And hills by hundreds rise without a name ; 
Hills yet unsung, their mystic powers untold ; 
Celestials there no sacred senates hold ; 
No chain'd Prometheus feasts the vulture there. 
No Cyclop forges thro their summits glare. 
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To Phrygian Jove no victim smoke is currd. 
Nor ark high landing quits a deluged world. 350 
But were these masses piled on Asia's shore, 
Taurus would shrink, Hemodia strut no more, 
Indus and Ganges scorn their humble sires. 
And rising suns salute superior fires; 
Whose watchful priest would meet, with matin blaze, 
His earlier God, and sooner chaunt his praise. 
For here great nature, with a bolder hand, 
Roird the broad stream, and heaved the lifted land; 
And here from finish'd earth, triumphant trod 
The last ascending steps of her creating God. 36o 

He saw these mountains ope their watery stores. 
Floods quit their caves and seek the distant shores; 
Wild thro disparting plains their waves expand. 
And lave the banks where future towns must stand. 
Whirl'd from the monstrous Andes' bursting sides, 
Maragnon leads his congregating tides ; 
A thousand Alps for him dissolve their snow, 
A thousand Rhones obedient bend below, 
From different zones their ways converging wind. 
Sweep beds of ore, and leave their gold behind, 370 
In headlong cataracts indignant rave. 
Rush to his banks and swell the swallowing wave. 

c 
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Ucayla, first of all his mighty sons, 

From Cusco's walls a wearied journey runs ; 

Pastaza mines proud Pambamarca*s base, 

And holds thro sundering hills his lawless race; 

Aloft, where Cotopaxa flames on high. 

The roaring Napo quits his misty sky, 

Down the long steeps in whitening torrents driven, 

Like Nile descending from his fabled heaven ; 380 

Mound after mound impetuous Tigris rends. 

Curved Ista folds whole countries in his bends;. 

Vast Orinoco, summoned forth to bring 

His far fetched honors to the sateless king. 

Drives on his own strong course to gain the shore, 

But sends Catuba here with half his store ; 

Like a broad Bosphorus here Negro guides 

The gathered mass of fifty furious tides ; 

From his waste world, by nameless fountains fed. 

Wild Purus wears his long and lonely bed ; 390 

O^er twelve degrees of earth Madera flows. 

And robs the south of half its treasured snows ; 

Zingus, of equal length and heavier force. 

Rolls on, for months, the same continuous course 

To reach his master^s bank ; that here constrains 

Topayo, charged with all Brazilians rains ; 
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While inland seas, and lakes unknown to fame^ 
Send their full tributes to the monarch stream ; 
Who, sweird with growing conquest, wheels abroad^ 
Drains every land, and gathers all his flood; 400 
Then far from clime to clime majestic goes^ 
Enlarging, widening, deepening as he flows ; 
Like heaven*s broad milkyway he shines alone^ 
Spreads o'er the globe its equatorial zone, 
Weighs the cleft continent, and pushes wide 
Its balanced mountains from each crumbling side. 
Sire Ocean hears his proud Maragnon roar. 
Moves up his bed, and seeks in vain the shore. 
Then surging strong, with high and hoary tide. 
Whelms back the Stream and checks his rolling pride. 
The stream ungovernable foams with ire, 411 

Climbs, combs tempestuous, and attacks the Sire ; 
Earth feels the conflict o*er her bosom spread. 
Her isles and uplands hide their wood-crown*d head; 
League after league from land to water change. 
From realm to realm the seaborn monstera range ; 
Vast midland heights but pierce the liquid plain. 
Old Andes tremble for their proud domain ; 
Till the fresh Flood regains his forceful sway, 
Drives back fa» lather Ocean, lash'd with spray ; 4120 

C2 
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Whose ebbing waters lead the downward sweep, 
And waves and trees and banks roll whirling to the 
deep. 
Where suns less ardent cast their golden beants. 
And minor Andes pour a waste of streams, 
llie marsh of Moxoe scoops the world, and (ills 
(From Bahia's coast to Cochabamba's hills) 
A thousand leagues of bog ; he strives in vain 
Their floods to centre and their lakes retain ; 
His gulphs overcharged their opening sides display, 
And southern vales prolong the seaward way. 430 
Columbus traced, with swift exploring eye. 
The immense of waves that here exalted lie, 
The realms that mound the unmeasured magazine, 
Tlie far blue main, the climes that stretch between. 
He saw Xaraya*s diamond banks unfold, 
And Paraguay's deep channel paved with gold. 
Saw proud Potosi lift his glittering head. 
And pour down Plata thro his tinctured bed. 
Rich with the spoils of many a distant mine, 
In his broad silver sea their floods combine ; 440 
Wide over earth his annual freshet strays, 
And highland drains with lowland drench repays ; 
Her thirsty regions wait his glad return. 
And drink their future harvest from his urn. 
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Where the cold circles gird the southern sky. 
Brave Magellan s wild channel caught his eye ; 
The long cleft ridges wall'd the spreading way. 
That orleanfis far westward to an unknown sea. 
Soon as the distant swell was seen to roll, 
His ancient wishes reabsorbed his soul ; 450 

Warm from his heaving heart a sudden sigh 
Burst thro his lips ; he tum'd his moistenM eye. 
And thus besought his Angel : speak, my guide. 
Where leads the pass ? and what yon purple tide ? 
How the dim waves in blending ether stray ! 
No lands behind them rise, no pinions on them play. 

There spreads, belike, that other unsaiFd main 
I sought so long, and sought, alas, in vain ; 
To gird this watery globe, and bring to light 
Old Indians coast ; and regions wrapt in night. 46o 
Restore, celestial friend, my youthful morn, 
Call back my years, and let my fame return ; 
Grant me to trace, beyond that pathless sea. 
Some happier shore from lust of empire free; 
To find in that far world a {jeaceful bower. 
From envy safe and curst Ovando's power. 
Earth's happiest realms let not their distance hide, 
Nor seas forever roll their useless tide. 
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For nations yet unborn, that wait thy time, 
Demand their seats in that secluded clime ; 4^0 
Ah, grant me stili, their passage to prepare, 
One venturous bark, and be my life thy care. 

So pray'd the Hero ; Hesper mild replies. 
Divine compassion softening in his eyes, 
Tho still to virtuous deeds thy mind aspires, 
And these glad visions kindle new desires. 
Yet hear with reverence what attends thy state. 
Nor wish to pass the eternal bounds of fate. 
Led by this sacred light thou soon shalt see 
That half mankind shall owe their seats to thee, 480 
Freedom's first empire claim its promised birth 
In these rich rounds of sea-encircled earth ; 
Let other years, by thine example prest. 
Call forth their heroes to explore the rest. 

Tliro different seas a twofold j;assage lies 
To where sweet India scents a waste of skies. 
The circling course, by Madagascar s shores. 
Round Afric's cape, bold Gama now explores ; 
Thy well plann'd path these gleamy straits provide, 
Nor long shall rest the daring search untried. 490 
This idle frith must open soon to fame^ 
Here a lost Lusitanian fix his name^ 
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From that new main in furious waves be tost. 
And full neglected on the barbarous coast. 

But lo the Chief! bright Albion bids him rise, 
S]ieed in his pinions, ardor in his eyes! 
Hither, O Drake, display thy hastening sails. 
Widen ye passes, and awake ye gales, 
March thou before him, heaven-revolving sun. 
Wind his long course, and teach him where to run; 
Earth's distant shores, in circling bands unite, 501 
Lands, learn your fame, and oceans, roll in light. 
Round all the watery globe his flag be hurl'd, 
A new Columbus to the astonished world. 

He spoke ; and silent tow'rd the northern sky 
Wide o'er the bills the Hero cast his eye. 
Saw the long floods thro devious channels pour. 
And wind their currents to the opening shore; 
Interior seas and lonely lakes display 
Their ghttering glories to the beams of day. 510 
Thy capes, Virginia, towering from the tide. 
Raise their blue banks, and slope thy barriers wide. 
To future sails unfold an inland way, 
And guard secure thy multifluvian Bay ; 
That drains uncounted realms, and here unites 
The liquid mass from Alleganian heights. 
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York leads his wave, inibank'd in flowery pride, 
And nobler James falls winding by his side ; 
Back to the hills, thro many a silent vale, 
While Rappahanok seems to lure the sail, 530 

Patapsco's bosom courts the hand of toil. 
Dull Susquehanna laves a length of soil ; 
But mightier far, in sealike azure spread, 
Potowmak sweeps his earth disparting bed. 

Long dwelt his eye where these commingling 

•■ 

pour'd. 
Their waves unkeel'd, their havens unexplored; 
Where frowning forests stretch the dusky wing, 
And deadly damps forbid the flowers to spring; 
No seasons clothe the field with cultured grain. 
No buoyant ship attempts the chartless main ; 530 
Then with impatient voice : My Seer, he cried, 
When shall my children cross the lonely tide? 
Here, here my sons, the hand of culture bring, 
Here teach the lawn to smile, the grove to sing: 
Ye laboring floods, no longer vainly glide. 
Ye harvests load them, and ye forests ride ; 
Bear the deep burden from the joyous swain, 
And tell the world where peace and plenty reign. 

Hesper to this return'd him no reply. 
But raised new visions to his roving eye. 540 
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He saw broad Delaware the shores divide^ 
He saw majestic Hudson pour his tide ; 
TTiy stream, my Hartford, thro its misty robe, 
Play'd in the sunbeams, belting far the globe ; 
No watery glades thro richer vallies shine. 
Nor drinks the sea a lovelier wave than thine. 

Mystick and Charles refresh their seaward isles. 
And gay Piscateway pays his passing smiles ; 
Swift Kenebec, high bursting from his lakes, 549 
Shoots down the hillsides thro the clouds he makes; 
And hoarse resounding, gulphing wide the shore. 
Dread Laurence labors with tremendous roar ; 
Laurence, great son of Ocean ! lorn he lies. 
And braves the blasts of hyperborean skies. 
Where hoary winter holds his howling reign, 
And April flings her timid showers in vain. 
Groans the choked Flood, in frozen fetters bound. 
And isles of ice his angry front surround. 

As old Enceladus, in durance vile. 
Spreads his huge length beneath Sicilians isle, 56o 
Feels mountains, crushed by mountains, on him prest. 
Close not his veins, nor still his laboring breast ; 
His limbs convulse, his heart rebellious rolls. 
Earth shakes responsive to her utmost poles. 
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While rumbling, bursting, boils his ceaseless ire, 
Flames to mid heaven, and sets the skies on fire. 
So the contristed Laurence lays him low. 
And hilis of sleet and continents of snow 
Rise on his crystal breast ; his heaving sides 
Crash with the weight, and pour their gushing tides. 
Asouth, whence all his hundred branches bend, 57 1 
Relenting airs with boreal blasts contend ; 
Far in his vast extremes he swells and thaws. 
And seas foam wide between his. ice-bound jaws. 
Indignant Frost, to hold his captive, plies 
His hosted fiends that vex the polar skies. 
Unlocks his magazines of nitric stores, 
Azotic charms and muriatic powers ; 
Hail, with its glassy globes, and brume congeai'd, 
Rime's fleecy flakes, and storm that heaps the field 
Strike thro the sullen Stream with numbing force, 
Obstruct his sluices and impede his course. 
In vain he strives ; his might interior fails ; 
Nor spring's approach, nor earth's whole heat avails; 
He calls his hoary Sire; old Ocean roars 585 

Responsivo echoes thro the Shetland shores. 
He comes, the Father ! from his bleak domains, 
To break with liquid arms the sounding chains ; 
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Clothed in white majesty, he leads from &r 
His tides high foaming to the wintry war. 59O 

Billows on billows lift the maddening brine. 
And seas and clouds in battling conflict join, 
Overturn the vast gulph glade with rending sweep. 
And crash the crust that bridged the boiling deep ; 
Till forced aloft, bright bounding thro the air. 
Moves the blear ice, and sheds a dazzling glare; 
The torn foundations on the surface ride, 
And wrecks of winter load the downward tide. 

The loosen'd ice-isles o*er the main advance. 
Toss on the surge, and thro the concave dance ; 600 
Whirl'd high, conjoined, in crystal mountains driven. 
Alp over Alp, they build a midway heaven ; 
Whose million mirrors mock the solar ray. 
And give condensed the tenfold glare of day. 
As towVd the south the mass enormous glides. 
And brineless rivers furrow down its sides ; 
, The thirsty sailor steals a glad supply. 
And sultry trade winds quaff the boreal sky. 

But oft insidious death, with mist o'erstrown. 
Rides the dark ocean on this icy throne; 610 

When ships thro vernal seas with light airs steer 
Their midnight march, and deem no danger near. 
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llie steerman gaily helms his course along, 
And laughs and listens to the watchman's song, 
Who walks the deck^ enjoys the murky fog, 
Sure of his chart, his magnet and his log ; 
Their shipmates dreaming, while their slumbers last, 
Of joys to come, of toils and dangers past. 
Sudden a chilling blast comes roaring thro 
The trembling shrouds, and startles all the crew ; 620 
They spring to quarters, and perceive too late 
The mount of death, the giant strides of fate. 
The fulisaird ship, with instantaneous shock, 
Dash'd into fragments by the floating rock. 
Plunges beneath its basement thro the wave, 
And crew and cargo glut the watery grave. 

Say, Palfrey, brave good man, was this thy doom? 
Dwells here the secret of thy midsea tomb ? 
But^ Susan, why that tear? my lovely friend, 
Regret may last, but grief should have an end. 6dO 
An infant then, thy memory scarce can trace 
The lines, tho sacred, of thy father's face ; 
A generous spouse has well replaced the sire ; 
New duties hence new sentiments require. 

Now where the lakes, those midland oceans, lie, 
Columbus turn'd his heaven-illumined eve. 
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Ontario*8 banks^ unable to retain 
The five great Caspians from the distant main, 
Burst with the ponderous mass, and forceful whirFd 
His Laurence forth, to balance thus the world. 640 
Above, bold Erie's wave sublimely stood, 
Look'd o'er the cliff, and heaved his headlong flood ; 
Where dread Niagara bluffs high his brow. 
And frowns defiance to the world below. 
White clouds of mist expanding o'er him play. 
That tinge their skirts in all the beams of day ; 
Pleased Iris wantons in perpetual pride. 
And bends her rainbows o'er the dashing tide. 
Far glimmering in the north, bleak Huron runs. 
Clear Michigan reflects a thousand suns, 650 

And bason'd high, on earth's broad bosom gay. 
The bright Superior silvers down the day. 

Blue mounds beyond them far in ether fade. 
Deep groves between them cast a solemn shade. 
Slow moves their settling mist in lurid streams. 
And dusky radiance streaks the solar beams. 
Fixt on the view the great discoverer stood. 
And thus addrest the messenger of good : 
But why these seats, that seem reserved to grace 
The social toils of some illustrious race, 6G0 
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Why spread so wide and form'd so &ir in vain ? 
And why so distant rolls the bounteous main ? 
These happy regions must forever rest, 
Of man unseen, by native beasts possest ; 
And the best heritage my sons could boast 
lUude their search in far dim deserts lost. 
For see, no ship can point her pendants here, 
No stream conducts nor ocean wanders near ; 
Frost, crags and cataracts their north invest. 
And the tired sun scarce finds their bounds awest* 

To whom the Seraph : Here indeed retires 
The happiest land that feels my fostering fires ; 
Here too shall numerous nations found their seat. 
And peace and freedom bless the kind retreat. 
Led by this arm thy sons shall hither come. 
And streams obedient yield the heroes room. 
Spread a broad passage to their well known main. 
Nor sluice their lakes, nor form their soils in vain. 

Here my bold Missisippi bends his way. 
Scorns the dim bounds of yon bleak boreal day, 680 
And calls from western heavens, to feed his stream, 
The rains and floods that Asian seas might claim. 
Strong in his march, and charged with all the fiittes 
Of regions pregnant with a hundred states. 
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He holds in balance, ranged on either hand. 
Two distant oceans and their sundenng land ; 
Commands and drains the interior tracts that lie 
Outmeasuring Europe's total breadth of sky. 

High in the north his parent fountains wed, 
And oozing urns^ adorn his infant head ; 690 

In vain proud Frost his nursing lakes would close. 
And choke his channel with perennial snows ; 
From all their slopes he curves his countless rills. 
Sweeps their long marshes, saps their settling hills ^ 
Then stretching, straighteningsouth, hegailygleams. 
Swells thro the climes, and swallows all their streams; 
From zone to zone, o*er earth's broad surface curVd, 
He cleaves his course, he furrows half the world. 
Now roaring wild thro bursting mountains driven. 
Now calm reflecting all the host of heaven ; 7^ 
Where Cynthia pausing, her own face admires. 
And suns and stars repeat their dancing fires. 
Wide o'er his meadowy lawns he spreads and feeds 
His realms of canes, his waving world of reeds ; 
Where mammoth grazed the renovating groves. 
Slaked his huge thirst, and chill'd his fruitless loves ; 
Where elks, rejoicing o'er the extinguished race. 
By myriads rise to fill the vacant space. 
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£arth*8 widest gulph expands to meet bis wave^ 
Vast isles of ocean in his current lave ; 710 

Glad Thetis greets him from his finished course^ 
And bathes her Nereids in his freshening source. 

To his broad bed their tributary stores 
Wisconsin here, there lonely Peter pours ; 
Croix^ from the northeast wilds his channel fills, 
Ohio, gather d from his myriad hills, 
Yazoo and Black, surcharged by Georgian springs. 
Rich Illinois his copious treasure brings ; 
Arkansa, measuring back the sun's long course, 
Moine, Francis, Rouge augment the father's force. 
But chief of all his family of floods 731 

Missouri marches thro his world of woods ; 
He scorns to mingle with the filial train. 
Takes every course to reach alone the main ; 
Orient awhile his bending sweep he tries. 
Now drains the southern, now the northern skies. 
Searches and sunders far the globe's vast frame. 
Reluctant joins the sire, and takes at last his name. 

There lies the path thy future sons shall trace. 
Plant here their arts, and rear their vigorous race : 
A r^ce predestined, in these choice abodes, 73^ 
To teach mankind to tame their fluvial floods. 
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Retain irom ocean, as their work requires^ 
These great auxiiiars^ raised by solar fires^ 
Force them to form ten thousand roads^ and girth 
With liquid belts each verdant mound oi earthy 
To aid the colon's as the carricfr's toil^ 
To drive the coulter^ and to fat the soil^ 
Learn all mechamc arts^ and oft r^ain 
Their native hills in vapor and in rain. 7^^ 

So taught the Saint. The regions nearer drew^ 
And raised resplendent to their Hero's view 
Rich nature's triple reign ; for here elate 
She stored the noblest treasures of her state^ 
Adom'd exuberant this her last domain^ 
As yet unaltered by her mimic man^ 
Sow'd liveliest gems, and plants of proudest grace. 
And strung with strongest nerves her animated race. 

Retiring far round Hudson*s frozen bay, 
Ekirth's lessening drcles shrink beyond the day ; 7^ 
Snows ever rising with the toils of time 
Choke the chill shrubs that brave the dismal clime-; 
The beasts all whitenii^ roam the lifeless plain, 
And caves unfirequent scoop the couch for man. 

Where Springes coy steps in cold Canadia stray. 
And joyless seasons hold unequal sway, 

D 
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He saw the pine its daring mantle rear, 

Break the rude blast, and mock the brumal year. 

Shag the green zone that bounds the boreal skiea, 

And bid all southern vegetation rise. 7^ 

Wild o*er the vast impenetrable round 

The untrod bowers of shadowy nature frowned ; 

Millennial cedars wave their honors wide^ 

The fir's tall boughs, the oak's umbrageous pridei 

The branching beech, the aspen*s trembling shade 

Veil the dim heaven, and brown the duaky glade^ 

For in dense crowds these sturdy sons ot earthy 

In frosty regions, claim a stronger birth ; j 

Where heavy beams the sheltering dome requires^ 

And copious trunks to feed its wintry fires. JJO 

But warmer suns, that southern zones emblaze, 
A oool thin umbrage o*er their woodland raise ; 
Floridia*s shores their blooms around him spread. 
And Georgian hills erect their shady bead ; 
Whose flowery shrubs regale the passing air 
With all the untasted fragrance of the year. 
Beneath tall trees, dispersed in loose array. 
The rice-grown lawns their humble garb dis(day^ 
The infiemt maize, unconscious of its worth, 
Pointsthegreenspireandbendsthefoliageforth} 7^0 
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In various forms unbifdden harye$t9 rise. 
And blooming jiife repays the genial skies. . 

Where Mexic hills the breezy gulph defend^ 
Spontaneous groves with richer bunjeris bend* 
Anana's stalk its shaggy honors yields^ 
Acassia^s flowers perfume a thousand fields^ 
Their clustered dates the mast-like palms unfold^ 
The spreading orange waves a load of gold^ 
Connubial vines o'ertop the larch they climb. 
The long-lived olive mocks the moth of time, 79^ 
Pomona*s pride^ that old Grenada claims. 
Here smiles and reddens in diviner flames $ 
Pimento, citron scent the sky serene, 
'White woolly clusters fringe the cotton's green. 
The sturdy fig, the frail deciduous cane 
And foodful cocoa fan the sultry plain. 

Here, in one view, the same glad branches bring 
The fruits of autumn and the flowers of spring ; 
No wintry blasts the unchanging year deform. 
Nor beasts unsheltered fear the pinching storm ; 800 
But vernal breezes o*er the blossoms rove. 
And breathe the ripen*d juices thro the grove. 

Beneath the crystal wave*s inconstant light 
Pearls burst their shells to greet the Hero's sight } 

D 2 
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From Opening earth in living lustre shine 
The various treasures of the blazing mine ; 
Hills cleft before him all their stores unfold^ 
The pale platina and the burning gold ; 
Silver whole mounds^ and gems of dazzling ray 
Illume the rocks and shed the beams of day. 810 
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xliGH o*er his world as thus Columbus gazed^ 
And Hesper still the chauging scene emblazed. 
Round all the realips increasing lustre flew^ 
And raised new wonders to the Patriarch's view. 

He saw at once^ as far as eye could rove^ 
Like scattering herds^ the swarthy people move 
In tribes innumerable ; all the waste^ 
Wide as their walks, a varying shadow cast. 
As airy shapes, beneath the moon's pale eye. 
People the clouds that sail the midnight sky, lO 
Dance thro the grove and flit along the glade. 
And cast their grisly phantoms on the shade; 
So move the hordes, in thickets half conoeal'd. 
Or vagrant stalking thro the fenceless field. 
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Here tribes untamed, who scorn tQ fix their home^ 
0*er shadowy streams and trackless deserts roam ; 
While others there in settled hamlets rest. 
And corn-clad vales a happier state attest. 

The painted chiefs, in guise terrific drest, 
Rise fierce to war, and beat their savage breast ; 20 
Dark round their steps collecting warriors pour. 

Some fell revenge b^ins the hideous roar ; 

« 

From hill to hill the startling war-song flies, 
And tribes on tribes in dread disorder rise. 
Track the mute foe and scour the howling wood, * 
Loud as a storm, ungovenx'd as a flood ; 
Or deep in groves the silent ambush lay, 
Lead the false flight, decoy and seize their prey. 
Their Captives torture, butcher and devour. 
Drink the warm blood and paint thei r cheeks with gore. 
Awhile he paused, with dubious thoughts opprest. 
And thus to Hesper*s ear his doubts addrest : 
Say, to what class of nature^s sons belong 
The countless tribes of this untutored throng ? 
Where human frames and brutal souls combine. 
No force can tame them, and no arts refine. 
Can these be fashioned on the social plan. 
Or boast a lineage with the race of man I 
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When first we found tbeoi in yon hapless isle. 
They seem*d to know and seem'd to fear no guile ; 4P 
A timorous herd, like harmless roes, they ran, 
And caird us Gods, from whom their tribes began. 
But when, their fears allayed, in us they trace 
The well-known image of a mortal race. 
When Spanish blood their wondering eyes beheld, 
A frantic rage their changing bosoms swelled ; 
They roused their bands from numerous hilb a&r. 
To feast their souls on ruin, waste and wan 
Nor plighted vows nor sure defeat control 
The same indignant savageness of soul. 50 

Tell then, my Seer, from what dire sons of earth 
The brutal people drew their ancient birth ; 
If these forgotten shores and useless tides 
Have form*d them different from the world besidet. 
Bom to subjection, when in happier time 
A nobler race should reach their fruitful clime ; 
Or, if a common source all nations claim. 
Their lineage, form and feculties the same. 
What sovereign secret cause, yet undisjday*d. 
This wondrous change in nature's woric has made ; 
Wl)y various powers of soul and tints of face 6l 
In different lands diversify the race; 
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To whom the Guide: Unnumber'd crates hm. 
In earth and sea, in climate, soil and sky. 
That fire the soul, or damp the genial flame^ 
And work th^r wonders on the human frame. 
See beauty, form and color change with place; 
Here charms of health tlie livdy visage grace ; 
There pale diseases float in eveiy wind, 
Deform the figure, and degrade the mind. fO 

fVom earth's own elements thy race at first 
Rose into life, the children of the dnsk $ 
These kindred elements, by various use, 
Nourish the growth and every change produce; 
In each ascending stage the man sustain. 
His breath, his food, his phjrsic and his bane. 
In due proportions where these atcMms lie, 
A certain form their equal aids su}^ly ( 
And while undianged the efficient causes reign. 
Age following age the certain form maintain. 90 
But where crude atoms disproportion*d me. 
And cast thdr sicbentng vapors round the skies, 
Unlike that harmony of human frame. 
That mouldttd first and rq>roduoe the same, 
The tribes ill formed, attempering to die clime>. 
Still vary downward with the* years of time; 
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More perfect sonye, and some less perfect yield 
Their reproductions in this wondrous field ; 
Till fixt at last their characters abide> 
And local likeness feeds their local pride. 9b 

The soul too, varying with the change of ditte^ 
Feeble or flerte, or groveling or sublinae^ 
Forms with the body to a kindred plan^ 
And lives the same, a nation or a man. 

Yet think not clime alone the titit controh^ 
On every sfaore^ by altitude of poles ; 
A different cast the glowitig zatit demalildii^ 
In Paria*s gro^ves^ frotb Tombut*s burning sands. 
Unheeded f^ents, fbr Ifie sense too 8ne^ 
With eveiy pulse^ with every thought combine, Uto 
Thro air and ocean, vritti then* changes tun, 
Breathe from the graund, or xanAe with the svn. 
Where these kmg continent their Chores outspread. 
See the same form all difierent tribes pervade ; 
Thro all alike the fertile forests Moom, 
And all, uncultured, shed a 'solemn gloom ; 
Thro all gretf: naVufe*^ boldest feattfres rise. 
Sink into vales t)rtowc!r amid the skies'; 
Streams daifcly windmg^atretch a b » bad er Mn^, 
pie grat^'imdmottnteiiis bolder iMfdks lio 
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A dread sublimity infwms the whole^ 
And rears a dread sublimity of souL 

Yet time and art shall other changes find^ 
And open still and vary still the mind. 
The countless clans that tread these dank abodes. 
Who glean spontaneous fruits and range the wood% 
Fixt here for ages, in their swarthy lace 
Display the wild complexion of the place. 
Yet when the hordes to happy nations rise. 
And earth by culture warms the genial skies, ISO 
A fairer tint and more majestic grace 
Shall flush their features and exalt the race ; 
While milder arts, with social joys refined. 
Inspire new beauties in the growing mind. 

Thy followers too, old Europe's noblest pride, ; 
When future gales shall wing them o*er the tide, 
A ruddier hue and deeper shade shall gain. 
And stalk, in statelier figures, on the plain. 
While nature's grandeur lifts the eye abroad 
0*er these last labors of the forming God, ISO 

Wing'd on a wider glance the venturous soul 
Bids greater powers and bolder thoughts unrol ; 
The sage, the chief, the patriot unconfined, 
Shieldthe weak jworld and meliorate maakwd. 
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Bat think not thou^ in all the r^nge of man^ 
That diflferent pairs each different cart b^n ; 
Or tribes distinct, by signal marks confest, 
Were bom to serve or subjugate the rert. 

The Hero heard, and thus resumed the strain : 
Who led these wanderers o*er the dreary main ? 140' 
Could their weak sires, unskilfd in human lore, 
Build the bold bark, to seek an unknown shore ? 
A shore so distant from the world beside. 
So dark the tempests, and so wild the tide. 
That Greece and Tjrre, and all who tempt the sea, 
Have shunn'd the task, and left the fame to me. 

When firrt thy roving race, the Power replied. 
Learned by the stars the devious sail to guide. 
From stormy Hellespont explored the way, 
And sought the limits of the Midland sea ; 1 50 

Before Alcides formed his impious plan 
To check the sail, and bound the steps of man, 
This hand had led them to this rich abode, 
And braved the wrath of that strong demigod. 

Driven from the Calpian strait, a hapless train 
Roird on the waves that sweep the western main ; 
Storms from the orient blacken'd heaven with shade. 
Nor sun nor stars could jrield their wonted aid. 
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For mtmy a diricaome day o^enrhdm'd and tcMt, 
Their flttib, their oaia in swallowing raises loit, lAl 
At lengthy the douds withdrawn, thejr lad dwoiy 
Their course directing from their native 9ky. 
No h<^ remains ; far onward o'er the aene 
The trade wind bears them with the cirding sim; 
Till wrecked and stranded here, the sylvan coast 
Receives to londy seats the suffering host 
The fruitful vales invite their steps to roam. 
Renounce their sorrows and forget their home ; 
Revolving years their ceaseless wancterings led, 
And fipom their sons descending natioiis ^iread. If A 

These in the torrid tracts hegan their sws^. 
Whose cultured fields their growing aits display ; 
The northern tribes a later stock may boast, 
A mse descended from the Asian coast. 
High in the Arctic, where Anadir glides, 
A narrow strait the impinging worlds divides ; ' 
There Tartar fugitives from fiunine sail. 
And migrant tribes these fruitful shorelaads hail. 

He spoke; when Behren*s pass before theoi lay. 
And moving nations on the margin stray, 160 

Thick swarming, venturous ; sail and oar they jAy, 
Climb on the surge and o*er the billows fly. 
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As wb^i autumnal itorms awake th^r forces 
The storks foreboding tempt their southern eoune ; 
From all the fields ooUectiug throngs arise. 
Mount on the wing and crowd along the skies : 
Thus, to his eye, from bleak Tartaria*s shore^ 
Thro isles and seas, the gathering people pour. 
Change their cold r^ions for a happier strand, 
Leap from the wave and tread the wdkome land ( 199 
In growing tribes extend their southern sway. 
And wander wide beneadi a wanner day. 

But why, the Chief replied, if ages past 
Led the bold vagrants to so mild a waste ; 
If human souls, for social compact given^ 
Inform their nature with the stamp of heaven, 
Why the wild woods for ever must they rove. 
Nor arts nor social joys their passions move ? 
Long is the lapse of ages, since thy hand 
Conducted here thy first adventurous band. SOO 
On other shores, in every eastern dime. 
Since that unlettered, distant tract of time, 
What arts have sprung, imparial powers to grace ! 
What sceptres swayed die many-master'd race I 
Guilt, grandeur, ^ry firom their seats been hurl*d. 
And dire divulsions shoo^ the chan^ng world ! 
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Ere Rome's first Eagle clave the frighted air^ 
Ere Sparta formed her deathlike sons of war. 
Ere Tyre and I lion saw their towers arise^ 
Or MCTsphian pyramids usurped the skies, 210 
These tribes have forester*d the fruitful zone. 
Their seats unsettled, and their name unknown. 

Hesper to this replied : A scanty train. 
In that far age, approach^ the wide domain ; 
The wide domain, with game and fruitage crowned. 
Supplied their food uncultured from the ground. 
By nature fbrm*d to rove, the humankind. 
Of freedom fond, will ramble unconfined. 
Till all the r^ion fills, and rival right 
Restrains their steps, and bids their force unite ; HHO 
When common safety builds a common cause, 
Conforms their interest and inspires their laws ; 
By mutual checks their different manners Uend, 
Their fields bloom joyous, and their walls ascend. 
Here to the vagrant tribes no bounds arose. 
They form*d no union, as they fear*d no foes ; 
Wandering and wild, from sire to son they stiay, 
A thousand ages, scorning every sway. 
And what a world their seatless nations led ! 
A total hemisphere around them spread ; 330 
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See the lands lengthen^ see the rivers roU^ 
To each &r main, to each extended pole ! 

But loy at last the destined course is run^ 
The realms are peopled and their arts begun. 
Where yon mid region elevated lies, 
A few &med cities glitter to the skies ; 
There move, in eastern pomp, the toils of state^ 
And temples heave, magnificently great. 

The Hero tum'd to greet the novel sight ; 
When three &r splendors, yet confusedly bright, 240 
Rose like a constellation ; till more near. 
Distinctly mark*d their different sit^s appear; 
Diverging still, beneath their roofs of gold. 
Three cities gay their mural towers unfold. 
So, led by visions of his guiding God, 
The seef of Patmos o*er the welkin trod. 
Saw the new heaven its flamy cope unbend. 
And w^Us and gates and spiry domes descend ; 
His well known sacred city grows, and gains 
Her new built towers, her renovated femes ; 250 
With golden skies and suns and rainbows crowned, 
Jerusalem looks forth and lights the world arotind. 

Bright on the north imperial Mexic rose ; 
A qumic mom her sparkling vanes disclose, 

£ 
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Her opening streets concentred hues displayy 
Give back the sun^ and shed internal day ; 
The circling wall with guardian turrets frown'd. 
And look'd defiance to the realms around ; 
A glimmering lake without the wall retires. 
Inverts the towers, and seems a grove of spires. 260 

Proud o*er the midst, on columns lifted high, 
A giant structure claims a loftier sky ; 
O'er the tall gates sublimer arches bend. 
Courts larger lengthen, bolder walks ascend, 
Starr'd with superior gems the porches shine. 
And speak the royal residence within. 
There, deck'd in state robes, on his golden throne. 
Mid supptiffnt kings, dread Montezuma shone ; 
Mild in his eye a tempered grandeur sate. 
High seem'd his soul, with conscious power elate; Sjro A^ 
In aspect open, social and serene. 
Enclosed by favorites, and of friends unseen. 

Round the rich throne, in various lustre digbt^ 
Gems undistinguished cast a changing light ; 
Sapphire and emerald soften down the scene, / 
Cold azure mingling with the vernal green. 
Pearl, amber, ruby warmer flames unfold. 
And diamonds brighten from the burning gold;* - 
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Thro all the dome the living blazes blend, 
And shoot their rainbows where the arches bend. 280 
On every ceiling, painted light and gay. 
Symbolic forms their graphic art display ; 
Recording, confident of endless fame, 
Each feat of arms, each patriarchal name ; 
Like Memphian hieroglyphs, to stretch the span 
Of memory frail in momentary man. 

Pour d thro the gates a hundred nations greet^ 
Throng the rich mart and line each ample street. 
Ply different labors, walls and structures rear. 
Or till the fields, or train the ranks of war. 290 
Thro spreading states the skirts of empire bend. 
New temples rise and other plains extend ; 
Thrice ten wide provinces, in culture gay. 
Bless the same king, and daily firm the sway. 

A smile benignant kindling in his eyes, 
O happy realm ! the glad Columbus cries. 
Far in the midland, safe from eveiy foe. 
Thy arts shall flourish as thy virtues grow. 
To endless years thy rising fame extend. 
And sires of nations from. thy sons descend. 300 
May no gold-thirsty race thy temples tread. 
Insult thy rites, nor heap thy plains with dead ; 

£ 2 
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No Bovadilla seize the tempting spoil, 
No dark Ovando^ no religious Boyle^ 
In mimic priesthood grave, or robed in state^ 
Overwhelm thy glories in oblivious fttte ! 

Vain are thy hopes, the sainted Power rqplied^ 
These rich abodes from Spanish hordes to hide^ 
Or teach hard guilt and cruelty to spare 
The guardless prize of sacrilegious war. 310 

Think not the vulture, mid the field of slain. 
Where base and brave promiscuous strow the pkun^ 
Where the young hero in the pride of chamia 
Pours brighter crimson o*er his spotless arms, 
Will pass the tempting prey, and glut his rage 
On harder flesh, and carnage black with age ; 
O'er all alike he darts his eager eye, 
Whets the blunt beak and hovers down the sky, 
From countless corses picks the dainty food. 
And screams and fattens in the purest blood. 8S# 
So the vile hosts, that hither trace thy way, 
On happiest tribes with fiercest fury prey. 
Thine the dread task, O Cortez, here to show 
What unknown crimes can heighten human woei 
On these fair fields the blood of realms to pour. 
Tread sceptres down, and print thy steps in gore. 
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With gold and carnage swell thy sateless mind, 
And live and die the blackest of mankind. 

He gains the shore* Behold his fortress rise^ 
His fleet high flaming sufibcates the skies. 330 
The march begins ; the nations in affright 
Quake as he moves^ and wage the fruitless fight ; 
Thro the rich provinces he bends his way, 
Kings in his chain, and kingdoms for his prey ; 
Fair on the imperial town infurifate falls, 
And pours destruction o'er its battered walls. 

In quest of peace great Montezuma stands, 
A sovereign supplicant with lifted hands. 
Brings all his treasure, yields the regal sway. 
Bids vassal millions their new lord obey ; 340 

And plies the victor with incessant prayer. 
Thro ravaged realms the harmless race to spare. 
But treasures, tears and sceptres plead in vain. 
Nor threats can move him, nor a world restrain ; 
While blind religion's prostituted name 
And monkish fury guide the sacred flame. 
O'er crowded ianes their fires unhallow'd bend. 
Climb the wide rooft^ the lofty towers ascend. 
Pour thro the lowering skies the smoky flood. 
And stain the fields, and quench the blaze in blood. 
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Columbus heard ; and^ with a heaving sigh, 351 
Dropt the full tear that started in his eye : 
O hapless day! his trembling voice replied^ 
That saw my wandering pennon mount the tide. 
Had but the lamp of heaven to that bold sail 
Ne*er mark'd the passage nor awoke the gale^ 
Taught foreign prows these peopled shores to find. 
Nor led those tigers forth to fang mankind ; 
Then had the tribes J[)eneath these bounteous skie9 
Seen their walls widen and their harvests rise; *S6o 
Down the long tracts of time their glory shone, . 
Broad as the day and lasting as the sun. 
The growing realms, behind thy shield that rest. 
Paternal monarch, still thy power had blest. 
Enjoy *d the pleasures that surround thy throne, 
Surveyed thy virtues and improved their own. 

Forgive me, prince ; this luckless arm hath led 

i 

The storm unseen that hovers o*er thy head ; 
Taught the dark sons of slaughter where to roam. 
To seize thy crown and seal the nation's doom. SJO 
Arm, sleeping empire, meet the murderous band, ^ 
Drive back the invaders, save the sinking land. — 
But vain the call ! behold the streaming blood I 
Forgive me. Nature! and forgive me, God! 
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While sorrows thus his patriarch pride qontrol^ 
Uesper repipving sooths his tender soul : 
Father of this new world, thy tears give o'er. 
Let virtue grieve and heaven be blamed no more. 
Enough for man, with persevering mind, 
To act his part and strive to bless his kind ; 380 
Enough for thee, o'er thy dark age to soar, 
And rai^e to light that long-secluded shore. 
For this my guardian care thy youth inspired. 
To virtue rear d thee, and with glory fired. 
Bade in thy plan each distant world unite. 
And wing'd thy vessel for the venturous flight* 

Nor think the labors vain ; to good they tend ; 
Tyrants like these shall ne'er defeat their end ; 
Their end that opens far beyond the scope 
Qf man's past efibrts and his present hope. 390 
Long has thy race, to narrow shores confined. 
Trod the same round that fetter d fast the mind ; 
Now, borne on bolder plumes, with happier flighty 
The world's broad bounds unfolding to the sight^ 
The mind shall soar ; the coming age expand 
Their arts and lore to every barbarous land ; 
And buried gold, drawn copious from the mine. 
Give wings to commerce and the world refine. 
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Now to yon southern cities turn thy view^ 
And mark the rival seats of rich Peru, « 4CMI 

See Quito*8 airy plains, exalted high. 
With loftier temples rise along the sky ; 
And elder Cusco^s shining roois unfold. 
Flame on the day, and shed their suns of gold. 
Another range, in these pacific climes. 
Spreads a broad theatre for unborn crimes ; 
Another Cortez shall their treasures view, 
His rage rekindle and his guilt renew ; 
His treason, fraud, and every fell design, 
O curst Pizarro, shall revive in thine. 410 

Here reigns a prince, whose heritage proclaims 
A long bright lineage of imperial names ; 
Where the brave roll of Incas love to trace 
The distant father of their r^lm and race. 
Immortal Capac. He, in youthful pride. 
With young Oella his illustrious bride. 
Announced their birth divine ; a race begun 
From heaven, the children of their God the Sun ; 
By him sent forth a polished state to frame. 
Crush the fiend Gods that human victims claim, 430 
With cheerful rites their pure devotions pay 
To the bright orb that gives the changing day« 
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On this great plan^ as children of the skies. 
They plied their arts and saw their hamlets rise. 
First of their works^ and sacred to their fame, 
Yon proud metropolis received its name, 
Cusco the seat of states, in peace designed ^ 

To reach o'er earth, and civilize mankind. 
Succeeding sovereigns spread their limits far. 
Tamed every tribe, and sooth'd the rage of war ; 430 
Till Quito bowM ; and all the heliac zone 
Felt the same sceptre, and confirmed the throne. 

Near Cusco^s walls, where still their hallowed isle 
Bathes in its lake and wears its verdant smile. 
Where these prime parents of the sceptred line 
Their advent made, and spoke their birth divine. 
Behold their temple stand ; its glittering spires 
Light the glad waves and aid their father's fires. 
ArchM in the walls of gold, its portal gleams 
With various gems of intermingling beams ; 440 
And flaming from the front, with borrowed ray, 
A^ diamond circlet gives the rival day ; 
In whose bright face forever looks abroad 
The labored image of the radiant God. 
There dwells the royal priest, whose inner shrine 
Conceab bis lore ; tis there his voice divine 
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Proclaims the laws; and there a cloistered quire 
Of holy virgins keep the sacred fire. 

Columbus heard ; and curious to be taught 
What pious fraud such wondrous changes wrought^ 
Ask*d by what mystic charm, in that dark age, 45 1 
Tliey queird in savage souls the barbarous rage. 
By leagues of peace combined a wide domain. 
And taught the virtues in their laws to reign. 

Long is the tale } but tho thdr labors rest 
By years obscured, in flowery fiction drest, 
My voice, said Hesper, shall revive their name. 
And give their merits to immortal £une. 
Led by his &ther*s wars, in early prime 
Young Capac left his native northern clime; 46o 
The clime where Quito since hath reared her fanes^ 
And now no more her barbarous rites maintains. 
He saw these vales in richer blooms array'd. 
And tribes more numerous haunt the woodland shade, 
Saw rival clans their local Gods adore. 
Their altars staining with their children's gore. 
Yet mark*^ their reverence for the Sun, whose beam 
Proclaims his bounties and his power supreme ; 
Who sails in happier skies, diffusing good. 
Demands no victim and receives no blood* 
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In peace returned with his victorious sire^ 
New charms of gloiy all his soul inspire; 
To conquer nations on a different plan^ 
And build his greatness on the good of man. 

By nature formM for hardiest deeds of fame^ 
Tall, bold and fulUproportion*d rose his frame ; 
Strong moved his limbs, a mild majestic grace 
Beam'd from his eyes and opened in his face ; 
O'er the dark world his mind superior shone. 
And seem*d the semblance of his parent Sun. '480 
But tho &me*s airy visions lift his eyes. 
And future empires from his labors rise ; 
Yet softer fires his daring views control. 
And mixt emotions fill his changing souL 
Shall genius rare, th^t might the world improve. 
Bend to the milder voice of careless love. 
That bounds his glories, and forbids to part 
From bowers that woo*d his fluctuating heart ? 
Or shall the toils imperial heroes claim 
Fire his brave bosom with a patriot flame, 4^0 

Bid sceptres wait him on Peruvians shore. 
And loved Oella meet his eyes no more ? 

Still unresolved he sought the lonely maid. 
Who plied her labors in the silvan shade ; 
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Her locks loose rolling mantle deep her breatt^ 
And wave luxuriant round her slender waiat, 
Gay wreaths of flowers her pensive brows adorn. 
And her white raiment mocks the light of mom* 
Her busy hand sustains a bending bough. 
Where cotton clusters spread their robes of snow, 500 
From opening pods unbinds the fleecy store. 
And culls her labors for the evening bower. 

For she^ the first in all Hesperia, fed 
The turning spindle with the twisting thread ; 
The woof, the shuttle followed her command. 
Till various garments grew beneath her hand. 
And now, while all her thoughts with Gapac rove 
Thro former scenes of innocence and love. 
In distant fight his fancied dangers share. 
Or wait him glorious from the finished war; ft 10 
Blest with the ardent hope, her sprightly mind 
A vesture white had for the prince designed ; 
And here she seeks the wool to web the fleece. 
The sacred emblem of returning peace. 

Sudden his near approach the maid alarms ; 
He flew enraptured to her yielding arms. 
And lost, dissolving in a softer flame. 
His distant empire and the fire of fame. 
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At lengthy retiring thro the homeward field. 
Their glowing soub to cooler converse yield; 620 
O'er various scenes of blissful life they ran. 
When thus the warrior to the maid b^an: 

Long have we marked the inauspicious reign 
That waits our sceptre in this cough domain ; 
A soil ungrateful and a wayward race> 
Their game but scanty, and confined their space* 
Where late my steps the southern war pursued. 
The fertile plains grew boundless as I viewed ; 
More numerous nations trod the grassy wild. 
And joyous nature more delightful smiled. 536 
No changing seasons there the flowers deform. 
No dread volcano and^no mouj]|ain storm ; 
Rains ne'er invade, nor livid lightnings play^ 
Nor clouds obscure the radiant King of day. 
But while his orb, in ceaseless glory bright, 
Rolls the rich day and fires his stars by night. 
Unbounded fulness flows beneath his reign. 
Seas yield their treasures, firuits adorn the plain ; 
His melting mountains spread their annual flood. 
Night sheds her dews^ the day-breeze fans the God. 
Tis he inspires me with the vast design 541 

To fontt those nations to a sway divine ; 
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Destroy the ritai of every demon Power^ , 
whose altars smoke with sacrilegious gore ; 
To laws ^nd labor teach the tribes to yield. 
And richer fruits to grace the cultured field. 

But great, my charmer, is the task of fiune, 
*I1ieir faith to fashion and their lives to tame ; 
Full many a spacious-wild these eyes must see ' 
Spread dreary bounds between my love and me ; 559 
And yon bright Godhead circle thrice the year. 
Each lonely evening numbered with a tear. 
Long robes of white my shoulders must embrace. 
To speak my lineage of ethereal race ; 
That simple men may reverence and obey 
The radiant offspring of the Power of day. 

When these my deeds the iaith of nations gaiB, 
And happy millions bless thy Capac's reign. 
Then shall he feign a journey to the Sun, 
To bring the partner of his well-eam*d throne; &60 
So shall despending kings the line sustain. 
Till earth's whole regions join the vast domaiii. 

Will then my fair, at my returning hour. 
Forsake these. wilds and hail a happier bower? * 
Will she consenting now resume her smiles^ 
Send forth bar. warrior to his glorious toils i . ' 
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And^ sweetly patient, wait the flight of days, 
That crown our labors with immortal praise ? 

Silent the damsel heard; her moistening eye 
Spoke the full soul, nor ckmld her voice reply ; 570 
Till softer accents soothed her wounded ear. 
Composed her tumult and allay*d her fear : 
Think not, heroic maid, my steps would part 
While silent sorrows heave that tender heart. 
Oella's peace more dear shall prove to me 
Than all the realms that bound the raging sea ; 
Nor thou, bright Sun, shalt bribe my soul to rest. 
And leave one struggle in her lovely breast. 

Yet think in tribes so vast, my gentle fair. 
What millions merit our instructive care ; 580 

How age to age leads on their joyless gloom. 
Habitual slaughter their poor piteous doom ; 
No social ties their wayward passions prove. 
Nor peace nor pleasure treads the howling grove ; 
Mid thousand heroes and a thousand fair 
No fond Oella meets her Capac there. 
Yet, taught by thee domestic joys to prize. 
With softer charms the'virgin race shall rise. 
Awake new virtues, every grace improve. 
And form their minds for happiness and love. 990 
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Ah think^ as future years thro time desoendj 
What wide creations on thy voice depend ; 
And, like the Sun^ whose all-delighting ray 
To those mild regions gives bis purest day. 
Diffuse thy bounties, let me instant fly ; 
In three short moons the generous task FU try ; 
Then swift returning, Til conduct my fair 
Where realms submissive wait her fostering care. 

And will my prince, my Capac, borne away. 
Thro those dark wilds in quest of empire stray, 600 
Where tigers fierce command the shuddering wood. 
And men like tigers thirst for human blood i 
Hiink'st thou no dangerous deed the course attends, 
Alone, unaided by thy sire and friends ? 
Even chains and death may meet my hero there. 
Nor his last groan could reach Oella's ear. 

But no! nor death nor chains shall Capac prove 

Unknown to her, while she has power to rove* 
Close by thy side, where'er thy wanderings stray. 

My equal steps shall measure all the way; 6lO 
With borrowed soul each chance of fate 111 dare. 
Thy toils to lessen and thy dangers share. 
Quick shall my ready hand two garments weave, 
Whose sunny whiteness shall the tribes deceive; 
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Thus clad, Cheir homage shall secure oar sway. 
And hail us cbildreft of the God of day. 

The k>^ely counsel pleased. The smiling chief 
Appro¥ed her courage and dispelVd her grief ; 
Then to their homely bower in haste they move. 
Begin their labors and prepare to rove. 69k) 

Soon grow the robes beneath her ibrmmg oare> 
And the fond parents wed the wondrdus pair ; 
But whelmed in grief beheld the following dawn. 
Their joys all vanished and their children gone* 
Nine days they march*d ; the tenth effulgent mom 
Saw their white forms that sacred isle adorii. 
The work begins ; they preach to every band 
The well-form 'd fiction, and their iaith demand; 
With various miracles their powers display, 
To prove their lineage and confirm their sway. 630 
They form to different arts the hand of toil. 
To whirl the spindle and to spade the soil. 
The Sun's bright march with pious finger ttace. 
And his pale sister with her changing iace ; 
Show how their bounties clothe the labored plain, 
The green maize shooting from its golden grain^ 
How the white cotton tree^s expanding lobes 
File into threads, and swell to fleecy robes ; 
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While the tamed Llama aids the wondrous plan^ 
And lends his garment to the loins of man. 640 
The astonished tribes believe, with glad surprise. 
The Gods descended from the favoring skies. 
Adore their persons robed in shining white, 
Receive their laws and leave each horrid rite. 
Build with assisting hands the golden throne, 
And hail and bless the sceptre of the Sun. 
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^ow twenty yean these childiieii of the *l(ifi6 
Behelfd their gradual growing empire rise. 
They ruled with rigid but with generous cere. 
Diffused th^ir arts und soqth'd the rage of war. 
Bade yoa tall temple grace their frvorite isle, 
Thje mines unfold^ the cultured Falleys foiile. 
Those broMl fouia4atians bend ti^ amb^ bJgbf 
And rear imperial Csisoo to the sky ; 
Wealth, wisdom^ force consolidate the reiga 
From the rude Andes to the unestem main. ' lO 

But fiequent inroads from tbe savage bands 
Lead fire and sku^ter o^er the labored lands ; 
They sack the temples^ the gay fields defeee. 
And vow destructioa to the hican nuse. 
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The king, midaunted in defenstre wir. 
Repels their hordes, and speeds their flight a&T; 
Stung with defeat, they range a wider wood. 
And rouse fresh tribes for future fields of blood. 

Where yon blue. ridges hang their clifis on high. 
And suns infulminate the stormful sky, 90 

The nations, tempered to the turbid air. 
Breathe deadly strife, and sigh for battle's blare ; 
Tis here they meditate, with one vast blow, 
To crush the race that rules the plains below. 
Capac with caution views the dark design. 
Learns from all points what hostile myriads join. 
And seeks in time by profi^*d leagues to gain 
A bloodless victory, and enlarge his reign. 

His eldest hope, young Rocha, at his call. 
Resigns his charge within the temple wall ; M 

In «diom began, with reverend forms of aw^ 
The functions grave of priesthood and of law. 

In early youth, ere yet the ripening sim 
Had three short lustres* o*er his childhood ran, 
The prince had learnt, beneath his iathei's hand. 
The well«framed code that sway*d the sacred laiid ; 
With rites mysterious served the Power divine, 
Prepared the altar and adom'd' the shrine^ • 
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Responsive haird, with still returning praise, 
Each circling season that the God displays^ 40 

Sooth'd with ftinereal hymns the parting dead^ 
At nuptial feasts the joyful chorus led ; 
While evening incense and the morning song 
Rose from his hand or trembled on his tongue. 

Thus formed for empire ere he gained the sway, 
To rule with reverence and with power obey. 
Reflect the glories of the parent Sun, 
And shine the Capac of his future throne. 
Employed his docile years ; till now from hr 
The rumored leagues proclaim approaching war ; 60 
Matured for active sceties he quits the shrine. 
To aid in council or in arms to shine. 

Amid the chieftains that the court compose. 
In modest mien the stripling pontiff rose. 
With reverence ^ow'd, conspicuous o*er the rest, 
Approach'd the throne, and thus the sire addrest : 
Great king of nations, heaven-descended sage. 
Thy second heir has reached the destined age 
To take these priestly robes ; to his pure hand 
I yield them pure, and wait thy kind command. 6b 
Should foes invade, permit this arm to share 
The toils, the triumphs, every chance of war ; 
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For this dread conflict all our force demands. 
In one wide field to whelm the brutal bandi. 
Pour to the mountain gods their wonted food, 
And save thy realms from future leagues of blond. 
Yet oh, may aovereign mercy first ordain ' ^ 

Propounded compact to the savage train! 
rU go with terms of peace to spread thy sway, . 
And teach the blessings oi the God t^ d$y. 70 

The sire returned : My great denre you know. 
To shield from slaughter and preserve the foe. 
In bands of concord ail their tribes to bind. 
And live the friend and guardian of mankind. 
Should strife begin, thy youthful arm shall share 
The toils of glory thro the walks of war ; 
But o*er their hills to seek alone the foes. 
To gain their confidence or brave their blows. 
Bend their proud souls to reason's voice divine, 
CUhn. b«d«r limb, .od ripe, y«, *>» Am,. 8. 
Yet one of heavenly race the task requires. 
Whose mystic rites contafol the solar fires ; 
So the soothed Godhead proves to faitihWaB eyes 
His love to mah, his empire of die skills. * 

Some veteran "diief, id those rough Isbors trstd. 
Shall aid &m on, and go Ay <i|thfiri guide; 
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O'iir AutBry beigbts ithy sbl^ifig limbs fiiiflbua^ 
Teach the dofji: wiles of ctacb iasidigiis tmia, 
Thn> All extremes of life thy voice attend^ 
In couiiael lead th^, or in arms defend. 90' 

Ai>d thrae finn youths^ thy chosen firieoda, shall go 
To learn the elimes and meditate the foe*; 
That w%T» pf {utiuie years their skill may £1^1^ 
To senre the raahn and save the savage kind. 

Rise then^ my sen^ first partner of my fiime^ 
With nearly tdls to hiiikl thy sacrfd n^me ; 
In high behest, for bis omn legate known^ 
Proclaim tbe boooties of our sire tlie Sun. 
Tell how his fruite heneath our culture rise, 
Hk atars, how glorious, gem our 'doudless skies; lOci 
And bow to us bis ha^d hath kiindly given 
His peaoeftil laws, the purest grace of heaven, 
With power to widen bif tenres(|*ial sway. 
And give our blessings where be ^ves the day. 
Yet, should the atubhom nations still prepare 
The shaft of slau^iter for tbe horbarous war. 
Tell Ibem we kn«w to tread the eifmsop ptain. 
And God's owp children never yield to man. 

But ahf my ohiM, i|v:|kh steps of caution go. 
The WB^ we hideoHn, and ei»raged the foe ; i 10 
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Blood stains their alters^ all th^ teststwe blood. 
Death their delight, and darkness reigns their God; 
Tigers and vultures, storms and earthquakes tbam 
Their rites of worship and their vpokU of war. 
Shouldst Jthou, my Rocha, tempt too hr their ife^ 
Should those dear relics feed a murderous fire^ 
Deep sighs would rend thy wretched mother*s breasl^ 
The pale Sun sink in clouds of darkness dreft. 
Thy sire and moumfiil nations rue die day 
That drew thy steps>lrom these sad walls away. 190 

Yet go; tis virtue calls; and realms unknown. 
Won by these works, may bless thy foture throne; 
Millions of unborn souls in time may see 
Their doom reversed, and owe their peace to thee,^ 
Deluded sires, with murdering hands, no more 
Feed fiaincied demons with their children's gof^ 
But, sway'd by happier sceptres, here behoM 
The rites of freedom and the shrines of gold. 
Be wise, be mindful of thy realm and throne; 
God speed. thy labcurs and preserve my son! ISO 

Soon the glad prince, in robes <ii white anay*d, 
Caird his attendants and the sire obey'd^ . 
A diamond bi!oad, in burning gold imprest^ 
Displayed the sun'a hri^^t image on his breast ; 
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A pearl-dtopt girdle bonnd his waist below^ 
And the white lautq graced his lofty brow. 
They journeyed forth^ o*ermarching iar the mound 
That flank'd the kingdom on its Andean bound ; 
Ridge after ridge thtt> vagrant hordes they past^ 
Where each new tribe seem*d wilder than the last; 
To all they preach and prove the solar sway, 141 
And cKmb fresh mountains on their tedious way. 
At lengdi, as thro disparting clouds they rise^ 
And hilts above them still obstruct the skies. 
While a dead calm o'er all the region stood. 
And not a leaf could hn its parent wood^ 
Sudden a strange portentous noise began ; 
The birds fled wild, the btests for shelter ran ; 
Slow, sullen^ loud, widi deep astounding blare. 
Swell the strcmg tones of subterranean war ; 150 
Behind, before, beneath them groans the ground. 
Earth heaves and labors with the shuddering sound ; 
Columns of smoke, that cap the rumbling height, 
Roll reddening iar thro heaven, and choke the light ; 
From totteriiig steeps descend their clifis of snow. 
The mountains red, the valleys rend below ; 
The headlong streams ibiget their usual round. 
And shrink and vaiiirii in the gapi^ grcmixL 
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The son ^fi9p^d$; hut night fecalt 19 wii* 
Her silent shades, to recommence b#r rfilgii ; 1^. 
lll« huirting mpapt ^spfM high, 11 rafl4ep gfure 
Conwutpi wid^^ till l41 the purplii^ nir 
Brei^ ipU> fl^ qm, and whe^U ispd nMurs aindl iWfk 
Ai4 wrtpf thf welkin in its folding w»T« ; 
lAght s^Ung ^ndeiy, thm its vortex drivei), 
Strma high md brighten to the midit 4t bfpmii. 
And, following slow, full floods of boihpg one 
Swell, swoop aloft and thro the ooncsve dmt. 
Torrents of molten loeks, cm every side^ 
Lead o'er the chelises of ios their fieiy tide ; I7# 
Hills slide befoie them, skies aroqnd them hnm, 
Town9 sink beneath and heavuig plains uptam ; 
0*er many 91 leagne the faming deluge hnif d. 
Sweeps total nations from the staggering woribd. 

Meanwhile, at distymoe thm the livid light, 
A busy goncourae met their wondeiing Mght ; 
The prince 4rew near; where lo! ma altar steod^ 
9ad9 in its form, and fiU'd with burning wood s 
W;npt in the flames a youth ex^ring lay. 
And the fond fiither tl^us was beard to pnay : IflO 
Receive, O dneadful Bower, from feeble agei 
This last pnat q^fciyng to thy sateless lage ; 
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Thrtee hm tky vengedhoe on thk hated laMI 
Claimed a dear ihlhiil firom tbf yieMing band ; 
Thrice ha?e those lively lips the victiai prest, 
Aiftl all tke mother tofh thitt tender breast; 
When the dr^id datjr rtifled every sigfaf^ 
And not a teiit escape her be^oteotis eje. 
Our fourth and Hsit now meeti the fetal ddoih; 
Groan not, n^y child, thy God remMids thee home; 
Attend once more, thoa dark infernal Name, 19I 
From yon for fftreaMing pyramid of ftime ; 
Snatch froiA his heaving flesh thse blMted breathy 
Sacred to thtee smd atl the fitods of death ; 
Theh ita Ihy hall, ^th spoHs of iiations cn>#n'd| 
GMfiM thy walks beneath the rendmg ground ; 
No more on earth the embowePd flames to ponr, 
And scourge my people and my rtice no more. 

Thffs Riticha hteard ; and to the trembling cf owd 
Tum'd the bright image of his beaming God. 300 
The afilicted chief, with fear and grief oj^est. 
Beheld the sigh^ and thus the prince addrest: 
From what fiur hmd, O roydlL stranger, say. 
Ascend thy wahl^effng Aeps this nightly way ? 
From plains like ours, by holy demons flred ? 
Have thy brtive people in the flames expired? 
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And hast thou now^ to rtay the whdom^ iood^ 
No 8on to offisr to the ftirious God? 

From happier lands I came, the prinoe ntmm. 
Where no red flaming flood theooneave fatanisy SIO 
No furious God bestorms our 8(h1 and skiesi 
Nor yield our hands the bloody sacrifioe ; 
But life and joy the Power delights to gife, 
And bids his dbildren but rejoice and live. 
Thou seest thro heaven the day-dispensing 8mt 
In living radiance wheel his golden throne, 
0*er earth's gay surface send his genial beams. 
Force from yon cliffi of ice the vernal streams ; - 
While fruits and flowers adorn the cultured field, 
And seas and lakes their copious treasures yield ; SM 
He reigns our only God. In him we trace 
The friend, the fether of our bBppy race. 
Late the lone tribes, on those unlabored shora^ 
Ban wild and served imaginary Powers ; 
Till he, in pity, taught their feuds to cease. 
Devised their laws, and feshion*d all for peaoe« 
My sacred parents first the reign began, 
Sent from his courts to guide the paths of man. 
To plant his fruits, to manifest his swiy, 
And give their blessings where be gives the day. fiM 
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The sachem proud replied: Thy garb and fiMse 
Proclaim thy lineage of superior race ; 
And our progenitors, no less than thine, 
Sprang from a God, and own a birth diyine. 
From that sky-soorching mount, on floods of flame. 
In elder times my great fore&then came ; 
There dwells the Sire, and ivom his dark abode 
Oft claims, as now, the tribute of a God. 
This victim due when .wiUing mortals pay. 
His terrors lessen and his fires decay ; S40 

While puier sleet regales the mountain air. 
And our glad hosts are fired for fiercer war. 

Yet know, dread chief, the pious youth rgdin*d, 
Some one prime Power produced all human kind ; 
Some Sire supreme, whos^ ever-ruling soul 
Creates, preserves, and regulates the whole. 
That Sire supreme must roll his radiant eye 
Round the wide earth and thro the boundless sky ; 
That all their habitants, their gods and men. 
May rise unveiFd beneath his careful ken. S60 
Could thy dark fiend, that hides his blind abode, 
And cauldrons in his cave that fiery flood. 
Yield the rich firuits that distant nations find ? 
Or praise or pnnirii or behdd mankind ? 
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fiat #ll«i» liy Oddy refewgittg from the aa^ 
Shall gild his ehmiberA witif the MoitMilg i^<lM^ 
By mystic tftm h^H tindictte faii thtmn^ 
And own th]f tfHiMit for his duim* Mi^ 

Mbiinttflse, the oMttf fQpliwd) lAi^r cum ntlMi^ 
Rest here tixe mght Mrt ihafeie our teauty fettt; oS^ 
Whfdi^ dm«ft iM' fattifey' tout, wif tmiii w aipyl i ie d^ 
When tremMifig Mitfcr foi«to(d thtt Mlii^ tidi. 
They fai«id, tbe^f' rertedt; tiil wMb HkU iK^ 
)Mt-cheering Phesplidf fed di^ Ivircly iMonit 
The priiide m^te^ an aAtaH* ra^r^din Mttl^ 
And watched the gplendtwi» of the md JoiUii g ^mib. 

As ^*er the mofimtam flaunt the Miii% br ^t A ^yt, 
He calPd <Aie host, hk hoiy TTtet to try $ 
Then took t^e \owei 9f fiimte^ tbe bomtiet'bMk^ 
Gave to die bhief^ amd Iffde them <ril psrtdke;^ dfd 
The haHow*d retics on the |Ale he ]ikaRl| 
Wilb tuite of flow^ the ^hnple efffeHog gftMi^ 
Held to the ftwt the ivmBg& fHmn his bveadl^ 
Whose glowing eoncave all the €rad caspnert ; 
O'er tlie driedF heaves the Mys conotutred §.f^ 
And thus his f oice asoends the li6teni«i|p skiy 4^ 
O thbti, whose spleadors kindle hetvcti 'with Afe; ^ 
Great Soul t^f nalnn^, tnamV immoilBiii She, ^ 
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If e^et my &ther found thy 9ow&mga graos^ 

Or thy blest will ordained the Inican race, 290 

Give these lorn tribes to learn thy awfid name^ 

Receive this offering, and the pile inflame ; 

So shall tiiiy Ibiks o*er wider bounds be known^ 

And eartti!B in^bole iace be happy as thy own. 

Thus piay^d the prince ; the focal flames aspire^ 
The mule behdders tremble and reti re/ 
(Saje oa the miracle, fiill credence own^ 
And vow obedience to the sacred Sun* 

The legates now their farther course descried[, 
A young caaique attending as a guide, 290 

O*0r' craggy diffii pursu^ their eastern way^ 
Trod loftier champaigns, meeting high the day. 
Saw timorous tribes, in these sublime abodes. 
Adore the l^ts and turn the storms to gods ; 
While «very oloud that thunders thro th€i skies 
-Claims from their hands a human sacrifice^ 
Awhile the youth, their belter faith to gain. 
Strives with bis usual art, but strives in vain ; 
In vain he pleads the mildness of the sun ; 
A gale refutes him ere his speedi be done ; 800 
Continual tempests from their orient blow. 
And lead the mountains witli eternal snow. 
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The sun*s own beam, the timid clans declaim 
Drives all their evils on the tortured air ; 
He draws ihe vapors up their eastern sky^ 
That saU and centre round his dazzling e3re ; 
Leads the loud storms along his midday oottne^ 
And bids the Andes meet their sweqping fbroe a 
Builds their bleak summits with an icy throne^ 
To shine thro heaven, a semblance of his own i^ 3t6 
Hence the sharp sleet, these lifted lawns that wak^ 
And all the scourges that attend their state. 

Two toilsome days the virtuous Inca strove 
To social life their savage minds to mdve; 
When the third morning ^w*d serenely bright^ • 
He led their elders to an eastern height ; 
The world unlimited beneath them lay^ 
And not a cloud obscured the rising day. 
Vast Amazonia, starr'd with twinkling streasis/ 
In azure drest, a heaven inverted seems ;. 330 

Dim Paraguay extends the aching sight, 
Xaraya glimmers like the moon of nigh^ 
Land, vrater, sky in blending borders play^ 
And smile and brighten to the lamp of day. 
When thus the prince : What majesty divine I 
What robea of gold ! what iSames about him shunt; I 
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There walks the God! his starry sons on high 

Draw their dim veil and shrink behind the sky-; 

Earth -with surrounding nature's bom anew^ 

And men by millions greet the glorious view ! 33^ 

Who can behold his ^U-delighting sou) 

Give life and joy, and heaven and earth control^ 

£id death and darkness from his presence. move^ - 

Who can behold^ and not culore and love ? 

Those plains^ immensely circling^ feel • his J>eams^ 

He greens the groves^ he silvers gay the streams. 

Swells the wild fruitage^ gives the beast his food^ 

And mute creation hails the genial God, 

But richer boons his righteous laws impart^ 

To aid the life and 'mould the social. heart, 3M 

His arts of peace thro happy realms to spcead. 

And altars grace with sacrificial bread ; 

Such our distinguished lot, who own his sway, 

Mild as his morning stars and liberal as the day. 

His unknown laws, the mountain chief replied. 
May serve perchance your boasted race to guide; 
And yx>n low plains, that drink his partial ray, . 
At his glad shrine their just devotions pay. 
But we nor fear his frown nor trust bis smile } 
Vain as our prayers^ is every anxious toil ; 350 
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Our beasts are buried in his whirls of snovr. 
Our cabins drifted to his slaves below. 
Even now his placid looks thy hopes b^aUe, 
He lures thy raptures with a monKIng smile ; 
But soon (for so those saffron Tobes prodaim) 
His own black tempest shall obstruct his flave. 
Storm, thunder, iSre, against the mountains dhsfen^ 
Rake deep their sulphur d sides, disgorging bene bii 
heaven. 
He spoke ; they waited, till the fervid ray 
High from the noontide shot the faithless day ; 96q 
When lo, &r gathering under extern skies^ 
Solemn and slow, the dark r^ viapors rile ; 
Foil clouds, convolving on the turbid air, 
Move like an ocean to the watery war. 
The host, securely raised, no dangers harm. 
They sit undouded and overlook the stortn ; 
While far beneadi, the sky-*borne waters ride, 
Veil the dark deep and sheet the mountain's side ; 
The lightning's glancing fires, in fury curl'd. 
Bend dieir long forky foldings o'er the world.; 3/0 
Torrents and broken crags and floods of mia 
From steep to steep roll down their force amain, 
Il& dreadful cataracts ; the bolts confound 
The tumbling clouds, and rock the solid ground. 
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The blasts unburdened take their upward course^ 
And o*er the mountain top resume their forces 
Swift thro the long white ridges from the north 
The rapid whirlwinds lead their terrors forth ; 
High walks the storm^ the circling surges rise^ 
And wild gyrations wheel the hovering skies ; 380 
Vast hills of snow^ in sweeping columns driven^ 
Deluge the air and choke the void of heaven ; 
Floods burst their bounds, the rocks forget their plaee^ 
And the firm Andes tremble to their base. 

Long gazed the host;' when thus the stubborn chief^ 
With eyes on fire^ and filVd with sullen grief: 
Behold thy careless ^>d9 secure on high^ 
Laughs at our woes and peaceful walks the sky^ 
Drives all his evils on these seats sublime^ 
And wafts his favors to a happier clime ; 390 

Sire of the dastard raoe thy words disclose^ 
There glads his children, here afflicts his foes. 
Hence! speed thy flight! pursue him where he leads; 
Lest vengeance seize thee for thy fiither^s deeds^ 
Thy immolated limbs assuage the JSre 
Of those curst Powers, who now a gift require. 

The youth in haste collects his scanty train^ 
And, with Uie sun, flies o'er the western plain ; 
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The fading orb with plaintive voice he plies. 
To guide his steps and light him down the skies* 40€l. 
So when the moon and all the host of even* 
Hang pale and trembling on the verge of heaven^ 
While storms ascending threat their nightly reignj^ 
Tbey seek their absent sire^ and sink below the main* 

Now to the south he turns ; where one vast plaia- 
Calls from a hundred hordes the warrior Uuin ; 
Of various dress and various form they show'd ;. 
Each wore the ensign of his local god. 

From eastern hills a grisly troop descends. 
Whose war song wild the shuddering concave rendsi 
Cloak*d in a tiger*s hide their grim chief towecs, 411 
And. apes the brinded god his tribe adores^ 
The tusky jaws grin o*er the sachem*s brow. 
The bald eyes glare, the paws depend below. 
From his bored ears contorted serpents hung. 
And drops of gore seem*d rolling on his tongue. 
The northern glens pour forth the Vulture-race ; 
Browa tufts of quills their shaded foreheads grace ; > 
The claws branch wide, the beak expands for bloody 
And all the armor imitates the god. 49P(r 

The Condor, frowning from a southern plain, 
Bor^e on a standard, leads a numerous tx^in, i 
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Clenched in his talons hangs an infant clead^ 
His long bill pointing where the sachems tread. 
His wings, tho lifeless, frighten still the wind, 
And his broad tail o'ershades the file behind. 
From other plains and other hills alar, ' 

The tribes throng dreadful to the promised war ; 
Some twine their forelock with a crested snake. 
Some wear the emblems of a stream or lake ; 430 
All from the Power they serve assume their mode, 
.^id fofim and yell to taste the Incan blood. 

Hie prince incautious with his men drew near. 
Known for an Inca by his dress and air ; 
Till coop*d and caught amid the warrior trains. 
They bow in silence to the victor's chains. 
When now the gathered thousands throng the plain. 
And echoing skies the rending shouts retain ; 
2^mor, the chieftain of the Tiger-band, 
By choice appointed to the first command, 440 
Shrugged up his brinded spoils above the rest^ 
And grimly frowning thus the crowd addrest : 

Warriors, atteind ! tomorrow leads abroad 
Our sacred vengeance for our brothers* blood. 
On those scorched plains for ever must tbey lie. 
Their bones still naked to the burning sky } 
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« 

Left in the field for foceigii bawki to tear, > 

Nor 0ur 69rn vultures can the bauqiiefc Amn^ 
But Mon^ ye mooiitiua gods^ jron di^eary weit 
Shall sate your hunger with an am|^ letat ^ 4M 
When the proud Sun, that terror of the jrfnm 
Shall grieve in heaven for all his children Mn, 
As o'er his realm our slaugbteriBg armies roatn,. 
And give to your sad Powers a happier hmMu 
Meanwhile, ye tribes, these men of sdartaoa^ . . 
Food for the flames, your bkxxiy rites ahaU gmeti: 
Each to a different god bis panting breath 
Resigns in fire ; this night demands their death : * 
All but the Inca ; him reserved in state 
These conquering hands ere long shall iamiolafte 460 
To all the Powers at once that storm the vkies, 
A grateful gift, before his mother s c^es^ 

The sachem ceased ; the chiefii of every race 
(lead the bold captives to their destined piaeei 
The sun tlesoends, the parting day expires. 
And earth and heaven displt^ thar spaikliiq^ fltea^ 
Soon the raised altars kindle round the gloom, 
And call the victims to their vengeful doom ; 
Led to thdr pyres, in sullen pomp they tread. 
And sing by tnrns th^ triumphs of the dei4 4J0 
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Amid the oraird 1»0ide hkritar Moa^ 

The youth devoted to tihe Tiger-^god ; 

A beauteovv form he ros^ of nbUegraee^ 

The only b^pe of his ilkittriouft raee. 

His aged sirey for mmieroin yeafs^ had ^hone 

The first aapporter of idle Ineaa tibrone; 

Wise Capae loved the yxMh^ and graeed hi* hand 

With a fair vifrgili 'from a aei^borii^ band ; 

And him the legate prinee, m equal prime^ 

Had chose to^ share his hsisbmi round the dimek 480 

He mounts >tiie pyre, the flnnn approach hb brea^ 

And thus heiprakes the damidesr song of deadi : 

Dark tauhr of hevren^ that greet bis daily throm^ 
Where '^ee the gWies of yoor absentt Sua ? 
Ye starry ^hosts^ vvbo kindle from bis eye^ 
Can you bciiold him in the^weatem sky ? 
Or if uwsea:^ bieneath his watery bed, ^ 
The wearied God reclines hn ndiatit head^ 
When nesft his mwnia^ stepsc year courts inflame^ 
And seek on earth for young AEooto's name^ 490 
Then point these ashes^ mark the smoky pile^ 
And say the htto suffered with a amtle. 
tSo shall die Pdwer w^^ei^geaiiee view the jdaoe^ 
In criuMmi ^thchf^tefroiubesniii^ iaoe^ 
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« 

Pour swift destniction on these curst abodes^ 
Whelm the grim tribes and all their savage gods. 

But ah, forbear to tell my stooping sire 
His darling hopes have fed a coward fire ; 
Why should he know the tortures of the brave } 
Why fruitless sorrows bend him to the grave ? 500 
N6r shalt thou e*er be told, my bridal fair^ 
What silent pangs these panting vitals tear ; 
But blooming still the patient hours employ 
Oft the blind hope of future scenes of joy» 
Now haste, ye fiends of death ; the Sire of day 
In absent slumber gives your malice way ; 
While fainter light these livid flames supply^ 
And short-lived thousands learn of me to die« 

He ceased not speaking ; when the jrell of war 
Drowns all their death songs in a hideous jw ; 6ia 
The cries rebounding from the hillsides pour^ 
And wolves and tigers catch the distant roar# 
Now more concordant all their voices join^ 
And round the plain they form the festive line ; 
When, to the music of the dismal din^ 
Indignant Zamor bids the dance begin. 
Dim thfo the shadowy fires each changing fofn 
Moves like a c^oud before an evening storm* 
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When o'er the moon's pale face and sCarry plain 
The shifting shades lead on their broken train ; 52& 
The mingling tribes their mazy gambols tread^ 
Till the last groan proclaims the victims dead^ 
Then part the smoky flesh, enjoy the feas^ 
And lose their labors in oblivious rest. 

Sooa as the western hills announced the mom, 
And falling fires were scarcely seen to bum, 
Grimm'd by the horrors of the dreadful night. 
The hosts woke fiercer for the promised fight ^ 
And dark and silent thro the firowning grove ^ 

The diffeArent tribes^ beneath thieir standards move. 

Meantime the solar king collects from far 531^ 
His martial bands, to meet the expected war. 
Camps on the confines of an eastem plain 
That skirts the steep rough limit of his reign ; 
He trains their ranks^ their pliant force combines^ 
To close in columns or extend in lines. 
To wheel, change front, in broken files dispart^ 
And draw new strength from all the warrioi^s arL 

But now the rising sun relumes the plain, 
And calls to arms the well-accustomed train. 546 
High' in the front imperial Capac strode, 
la&ir feffulgenoe like the beaming Gods 
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A gjcMea gtrdfe b^mid his aoowy vert^ 
A miaue tna himg tpftrkling on his htctatt 
TThe Utttu*8 honed vncBAi his temples twined^ 
The bowy the q«iver shade his wairt behMid ; 
Raised h^h in air his goldoi sceptie bomVi, 
And hosts sun:winding tramUed as he tuiii^d* 

0'«r eastern hills he cast his ;wafedif0l eyt. 
Thro the hsoad braaks that loigthen down dbe slgr ; 
In whose blue elefta the doping prthwajrsbend^ 66 i 
Whei!e annual floods iiom mdting.saBws dfisoei»f. 
Now diy . and deep, Ahejr lead* from .eircr]F height 
The sitvage files that headlong nidi to fight; 
They throogand tUoken thco die smoky au% 
And eyery bfeach pouiB down the dusky war. 
So when a hundred streams exfiote their way^ 
Down-tiie same slopes, omvolFing to the sea, 
Tj|iey boil^ they bend, lihey fbcee their floods amain. 
Swell o*er olMslruoliiig esags, and sweqs) the plain. 5fi6 

Capac beholds and waits the ooming sfaodc. 
As % itbe hiUows waits the storm^beat rode ; 
And wlyAe for fight his ardent troops prepare. 
Thus thm the rankahe breathes theaoul of war : 
Ye tribes that floucidi iti the Sun's mild leign^ 
Long have jTour flocks ad^mM- the pcaodftil plain. 
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As o*er the realm his jmUes pe t ui i iwww flowM, 

And coiiqiier*d all witboiit the itaun i>f blood i 

But loy atiftrt that mid kiliinste band 

With sawage war demaads year faapji^ iaadL tfo 

BeneJBith the dark inuuasiiraUe hatty 

Descending, awarming^ h&wiht 4»ga are loitl 

Alreadjr now tbctr taveoiog ej^es htfaold 

Your star-bright temples and your galM of gold ; 

Andto th^ gods in fancied gobleta'pour 

The waroa libation of jrovr cfaildran*a gone. 

Mbve then to vengeance, meek the aasis of Umd^ 

Led by thia arm and lighted by diatOad; 

The strife is .fieroa, yonr fimca andiidiib thtfam,. 

The warrior oonquen or the intfiuit dties. 6tO 

Fill*4 iiristh hia £se, tlie traopa m squaied array 
WMt the i¥Ud hcHPdes loose hoddlmg to the fisay ; 
Their pcdiited janovs, using xm the faaw, 
Loo^ up the sky and chidethe lagging fioe. 

Dread Zamor leads Una homieidioBa train^ 
Moves from the^ekfts and stretdies iC^ar the piaim 
He gives the shriek ; the deep oonmlsing sonnd 
Tht hosts reecho^ andlihe hills aroond 
]ftatain the vendiag tumnlt; all the air 
Clangs in die isbaSkt of the clashing war. S9i 
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But film undaunted as a shelvy ttnuid * t 

That meets the warge^ the bold Pera?ians standi 
With steady aim the jounding bmvatring ply, 
^Hd showers ttf arrows thicken thro the akyi . . 
When each grim host, in closer conflict join-d, 
Clendi the dire ax and cast the bom behind? 
Thro broken sanks sweep wide their alraghteriii^ 

cbursCi 
Now struggle back^ now sidelong sway the fwbfa 
Here from grim chie& is k^t the grMy head; 
All gride die dying, all defiux the dead ; fiM 

There scattering o*er the iBield in thin array, 
Man tugs vfith man, and clubs with axes play; 
With broken shafts they follow and they fly. 
And yells and. groans and shouts invade the aky ^^ 
Round all the shattar'd groves the ground is stroW^^ 
With severed limbs and corses bathed in blood. 
Long raged the strife ; and where, on either sidi^ 
A friend^ a Ciither or a brother died. 
No trace remained of what he was before. 
Mangled with horrid wounds and black with gore^ 
Now the Peruvians, in collected might, 61 1 

With one wide stroke had winged the savage flight i 
fiut their bright Clodhead,. in his midday rae^ 
With glooms unusual veiFd his radiant face^ 
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QuencU'd tU his beum, tho doodless, in affiight^ 
As loth to view firom heaven the finished fight. * 
A trembling twilight o*er the welkin moves. 
Browns the dim void, and darkens deep Ae groves ; 
The waking stars, emholden*d at the sigh^ 
Peep oat and gem the anticipated night; €90 

Day-birds, and beasts of light to covert fly. 
And owls and wolves b^n their evening cry. 
Hie astonishM Inca marks, with wild surprise. 
Dead chills on earth, no cload in all the skie^ 
His host o'ershaded in the field of Mood, 
Gored by his foes, deserted by his God« 
Mute with amaae, they cease the war to wage^ 
Gaze on their leaders and forget their rage; 
When pious Capac to the listening crowd 
Raised high his wand and pour'd hisvoice aloud: 6tO 
Ye chiefs and warriors of Peruvian race^ 
Some sore oflfence obscures my father*s fiice ; 
What moves the Numen to desert the plain. 
Nor save his children, nor behold them slain ? 
Fly ! speed your course >^egun the guardim towH^ 
;£re darkness shfoud you in a deeper frown ; 
The fiuthfut walls your squadrons shall defend, 
While my sa^i pteps th« sacred dome nscend^ 
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T0 leam ihe wuk, ind ModAbe won we luff 
Hasten haste^aijr bom! 1 gMrdtht ftfi»g rsM. 649 

The hero spoken the tmnbliog tfihee obqr. 
While deeperf^ooiM ebflcuae^tkefloiiice^if dlqr^ 
Sudden the fltmge hands iXiUect aSMn^ 
HiBng on the rear wmd sweep theai o*ier Ike plaift; 
Their shovfts^ redoid>liii|; with die fljring war^ 
Drown iAke lend grnaas and toftuie all ti^ asr« 
The hafwfcs of heaven, tbflt Vier the fidd had stood. 

Scared by the tumult irom tbe somt of hloed. 
Cleave the fiur gloooi ; the beasts fo sge t Aeir pi^y 
And scour the waste^ and gi?e the war its way. €i0 

Zamor elate with horrid joy behdd 
The Sun depart^ his cfaitdren fly the fidd. 
And raised his rending Toice : Thon daskesing^dty, 
Deepen thy daraps^ the 6end of death is nigh 1 
Behold him vising from his rfiadowy thvaney 
To veil this heaven and dsive the eonquer^d Sun ; 
The glaring Godhead yields to sacred night, 
And fais ibird armies imitate his flight. 
Cosifinft, inftrval Power, thy righ^il cetgn. 
Give deadlier shades and heap Spiles of riain; 660 
3oon the young ^saptive prinee shall roll in flr^ 
And all Us Moe «eem(Hd«te4he pyre» .. / 
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Ye mountain vultures^ here your food explore^ 

Tigers and condors, all ye gods of gore. 

In these rich fields, beneath your frowning sky, 

A plenteous feast shall every god supply. 

Rush forward, warrion, hide the plains with dead ; 

Twas here our friends in former combat bled ; 

Strow*d thro the waste their naked bones demand 

This tardy vengeance from our conquering hand. 670 

He said ; and high before the Tiger-train 
With longer strides hangs forward o'er the slain^ 
Bends like a falling tree to reach the foe. 
And o'er tall Capac aims a forceful blow. 
The king beheld the ax, and with his wand 
Struck the raised weapon from the sachem's hand; 
Then clench'd the falling helve, and whirling round, 
Feird a close file of heroes to the ground ; 
Nor stay'd, but followed where his people run^ 
Fearing to fight, forsaken by the Sun ; 680 

Till Cusco^s walls salute their longing sight. 
And the wide gate^ receive their rapid flight. 
The folds are barr'd, the foes in shade conceal'd^ 
Like howling wolves, rave round the frighted field. 

The monarch now ascends the sacred dome ; 
The Sun's fixt image there partakes the gloom ; 

H 
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Thro all the shrines, where erst on new-moon days 

S weird the full quires of consecrated praise, 

A tomb-like silence reigns ; till female cries 

Burst forth at last, and. these sad accents rise: 690 

Was it for this, my son to distant lands 

Must trace the wilds, and tempt those ktwless bands? 

And does the God obscure his golden throne 

In mournful darkness for my slaughtered son } 

Oh, had his beam, ere that disastrous day 

That caird the youth from these fond arms away. 

Received my spirit to its native sky. 

That sad Oella might have seen him die ! 

Where slept thy shaft of vengeance, O my Gbd^ 
When those fell tigers drank his sacred blood ? 700 
Did not the pious prince, with rites divine. 
Feed the pure flame in this thy hallowed shrine ; 
And early learn, beneath his father s hand. 
To shed thy blessings round the &vor*d land? 
Formed by thy laws the royal seat to grace. 
Son of thy son, and glory of his race. 
Where, my lost Rocha, rests thy lovely head ? 
Where the rent robes thy hapless mother made ? 
I see thee, mid those hideous hills of snow. 
Pursued ^nd slaughter'd by the wildman foe; ^ 7^0 
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Or, doomed a feast for some pretended god. 
Drench his black altar with celestial blood. 
Snatch me, O Sun, to happier worlds of light- 
No: shroud me, shroud me with thyself in night. 
Thou hear'st me not, thou dread departed Power^ 
Thy face is dark, and Rocha lives no more. 

Thus heard the silent king ; his equal heart 
Caught all her grief, and bore a fathe/s part. 
The cause, suggested by her tender moan^ 
The cause perchance that veil'd the midday sun, 7^0 
And shouts that spoke the still approaching foe^ 
Fixt him suspense, in all the strength of woe. 
A doubtful moment held his changing choice ; 
Now would he sooth her, half assumes his voice ; 
But greater cares the rising wish control. 
And call forth all his energy of soul. 
Why should he Cease to ward the coming fate ? 
Or she be told the foes besiege the gate ? 

4 

He tum'd in haste ; and now their image-god 
High on the spire with newborn lustre glow'd ; 730 
Swift thro the portal flew the hero's eye. 
And haird the growing splendor in the sky? 

The troops courageous at return of light 
Throng round the dome, impatient for the fight ; 

H 2 
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The king descending in the portal stood, 

And thus addrest the all-delighting God : 

O sovereign Soul of heaven, thy changing fece 

Makes or destroys the glory of thy race. 

If from this mortal life my child be fled. 

First of thy line that ever graced tlie dead ; 7"^^ 

If thy bright splendor ceased on high to bum 

For that loved youth who never must return^ 

Forgive thine armies, when in fields of blood 

They lose their str^gth and fear the frowning God. 

As now thy glory, with superior day. 

Glows thro the field and leads the warrior's way. 

May our exalted souls, to vengeance driven. 

Bum with new brightness in the cadse of heayen ! 

For thy slain son the murderous horde shall bleed ; 

We mourn the hero, but avenge the deed. JSQ 

He said ; and from the battlement on high 
A watchful warrior raised a sudden cry : 
" An Inca white on yonder altar tied — 
Tis Rocha's self-^he flame ascends his side.** 

In sweeping haste the bursting gates unbar. 
And flooid the champaign with a tide of war ; 
A cloud of arrows leads the rapid train. 
They shout, they swarm, they hide the dusty plain ; 
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Bows^ quivers, girdles strow tiie field behind. 
And the raised axes cleave the passing wind. 7^ 
The prince, confest to every warrior's sight. 
Inspires each soul and centres all the fight ;. 
Each hopes to snatch him from the kindling pyre, 
. Each fears his breath already flits in fire. 
Here Zamor ranged his ax-men deep and wide. 
Wedged like a wall, and thus the king defied : 
Haste, son of Light, pour fast th^ winged war. 
The prince, the dying prince demands your care ; ^ 
Hear how his death song chides your dull delay. 
Lift longer strides, bend forward to the fray, 770 
Ere flames infolding sufifocate his groan. 
Child of your beaming God, a victim to our own. 
This said, he raised his shaggy shoulders high. 
And bade the shafts glide thicker thro the sky. 
Like the broad billows of the lifted main. 
Rolls into sight the long Peruvian train ; 
A white sail bounding, on the billows tost. 
Is Capac towering o'er the furious host. 

Now meet the dreadful chiefs, with eyes on fire ; 
Beneath their blows the parting ranks retire ; 78O 
In whirlwind-sweep their meeting axes bound. 
Wheel, crash in air, and plow the trembling ground ; 
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Their sinewy limbs in fierce contortions bend^ 
Add mutual strokes with equal force descend^ 
Parried with equal art, now gyring prest 
High at the head, now plunging for the breast. 
The king starts backward from the struggling foe. 
Collects new strength, and with a circling blow 
Rush*d furious on ; his flinty edge, whirled wide. 
Met Zamor*s helve, and glancing grazed his side 790 
And settled in his groin ; so plunged it lay. 
That scarce the king could tear his ax away. 
The savage fell ; when thro the Tiger-train 
The driving Inca turns his force amain ; 
Where still compact they hem the murderous pyre^ 
And Rocha*s voice seems fietltering to expire. 
The phrensied fiather rages, thunders wild. 
Hews armies down, to save the sinking child ; 
The ranks fall staggering where he lifts his arm. 
Or roll before him like a billowy storm ; 800 

Behind his steps collecting warriors close ; 
Deep centred in a circling ridge of foes 
He cleaves his wasting way ; the prince unties. 
And thus his voice : Dread Sovereign of the skies^ 
Accept my living son, again bestowed 
To grace with rites the temple of his God. 
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Move, heroes, move ; complete the work began. 
Crush the grim race, avenge your injured Sun. 

The savage host, that view'd the daring deed. 
And saw their nations with their leader bleed, 810 
Raised high the shriek of horror ; all the plain 
Is trod with flight and covered with the slain. 
The bold Peruvians compass round the field, 
Confine their flight, and force the rest to yield ; 
When Capac raised his placid voice again ; 
Ye conquering troops, collect the vanquished train ; 
The Sun commands to stay the rage of war. 
He knows to conquer, but he loves to spare. 

He ceased ; and where the savage leader lay 
Weltering in gore, directs his eager way, 820 

Unwraps the tiger's hide, and strives in vain 
To close the wound, and mitigate the pain ; 
And while compassion for a foe distrest 
Mixt with reproach, he thus the chief addrest : 
Too long, proud prince, thy fearless heart with- 
stood 
Our sacred arms, and braved the living God ; 
His sovereign will commands all feuds to cease,* 
His realm is concord and his pleasure peace ; 
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This copious carnage^ spreading far the plain^ 
Insults his bounties^ but confirms his reign. 830 
Enoughl tis past ; thy parting breath demands 
The last sad office from my yielding hands. 
To share thy pains and feel thy hopeless woe^ 
Are rites ungrateful to a fallen foe : 
Yet rest in peace ; and know^ a chief so brave^ 
When life departs, shall find an honored grave ; 
Myself in princely pomp thy tomb shall rear^ 
And tribes unborn thy hapless fate declare. 

Insult me not with tombs I the monster cried, 
Let closing clods thy coward carcase hide ; 840 
But these brave bones, unburied on the plain. 
Touch not with dust, nor dare with rites proiane ; 
Let no curst earth conceal this gory head. 
Nor songs proclaim the dreadful Zamor dead. 
Me, whom the hungry gods from plain to plain 
Have followed, feasting on thy slaughter*d train, 
Me wouldst thou cover? No! from yonder sky. 
The wide-beak'd hawk, that now beholds me 

die. 
Soon with his cowering train my flesh shall tear. 
And wolves and tigers vindicate their share. 850 
Receive, dread Powers (since I can slay no more). 
My last glad victim, this devoved gore. 
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Thus pour'd the vengeful chief his fiEtinting breath. 
And lost his utterance in the gasp of death. 
The sad remaining tribes confess the Power, 
That sheds his bounties round Peruvians shore ; 
All bow obedient to the Incan throne. 
And blest Oella b^ils her living soi|. 
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In one dark age^ beneath a single hand. 

Thus rose an empire in the savage land. 

Its wealth and power with following years increase. 

Its growing nations spread the walks of peace ; 

Religion here, that universal name, 

Man*s proudest passion, most ungovem*d flame. 

Erects her altars on the same bright base. 

That dazzled erst, and still deludes the race ; 

Sun, moon, all powers that forceful strike his eyes, 

JSarth-shaking storms and constellated skies. 10 

Yet all the pomp his labors here unfold. 
The vales of verdure and the towers of gold. 
Those infant arts and sovereign seats of state. 
In short-lived glory hasten to their fate. 
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Thy fiAowen, rushing like an ai^ry floods 
Too soon shall drench them in the nation's blood ; 
Nor thou^ Las Casas, best of men^ shalt stay 
The ravening l^ons from their guardless prey. 
O hapless prelate ! hero^ saint and sage^ 
Foredoomed with crimes a fruitless war to wage^ 20 
To see at last (thy life of virtue run) 
A realm unpeopled and a world undone ! 
While pious Valverde mock <^ priesthood stands. 
Guilt in his hearty the gospel in his hands, 
Bids, in one field, their unarmed thousMids bleed^ 
Smiles o*er the scene and sanctifies the deed« 
And thou^ brave Gasca, with persuayive strain^ 
Shalt lift thy voice and uige thy power in vain ; 
Vain are thy hopes the sinking land to save^ 
Or call her slaughtered millions from the grave* 30 

Here Hesper paused. Colftmbus widi a sigh 
Cast o*er the continent his moistened eye, - 

And thus replied : Ah, hide me in t^ tomb ; 
Why should I live to see the impending doom ? 
If such foul deeds the scheme of beaten compose. 
And virtue*s toils induce redoubled woes. 
Unfold no more ; but grant a kind release ; 
Give me, tis all I ask, to rest in peace. 
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And thou shalt rest in peace^ the Saint rejoin'd^ 
Ere the^e conflicting shades involve mankind. 40 
But broader views shall first thy mind engage^ 
Years far advanced heyond this darksome age 
Shall feast thee here ; the fruits of thy long care 
A grateful vforld beneath thy ken shall share. 
Europe^s contending kings shall soon behold 
These fertile plains and hiUs of treasured gold ; 
And in th^ path of thy adventurous sail 
Their countless navies float on every gale^ 
For wealth and commerce search the western shore^' 
And load each ocean with the shining ore. SO 

As up the orient heaven the dawning ray 
Smiles o*er the hills and gives the promised day^ 
Drives fraud and rapine from their nightly spoils 
And social nature wakes to various toil ; 
So from the blazing mine the golden store 
Mid rival states shall spread from shore to shore. 
Unite their force, its opulence to share. 
Extend the pon^p but sooth the rage of war ; 
Wide thro the world while genius unconfined 
Tempts loftier flights, and opens all the mind, 6o 
Dissolves the slavish bands of monkish lore, . 
Wakes the bold arts and bids the Muses soar. 
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Then shall thy northern climes their seats diq[dAy; 
United nations there commence their sway; 
0*er earth and ocean spread their peerless fam^ 
And send thro time thy patriarchal name. 

Now turn thy view to Eon^pe ; see the rage 
Of feudal &ction every court engage ; 
All honest labor, all commercial ties 
Their kings discountenance, their lords despise. JO 
The naked harbors, looking to the main. 
Rear their kind cli& and break the storms in vain. 
The willing wave no foreign treasures lade. 
Nor sails. nor cities cast a watery shade; 
Save, where yon opening gulph the strand divides. 
Proud Venice bathes her in the broken tides. 
Weds her tamed sea, shakes every distant throne, 
And deems by right the naval world her own. 

Yet must we mark, the bondage of the mind . 
Spreads deeper glooms, and subjugates mankind; 80 
The zealots fierce, whom local creeds enrage 
In holy feuds perpetual combat wage. 
Support all crimes by full indulgence given. 
Usurp the power and wield the sword of heaven. 

But lo, where future years their scenes unrol. 
The rising arts inspire the venturous soul. 
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From all the ports that cleave the coast of Spaiti^ 
New fleets asoendiiig streak the western main ; 
From Tago*s bank, fiiam Albion^s rocky rounds 
Commercing squadrons o*er the billows bound; 9O 
Thro Afticf» isles observe the sweeping sails. 
Full pinions tossing in Arabian gales, 
Indus and Ganges deep in cMvass los^ 
And navies crowditig Towid Gatnbodia*s -coast i 
New liations^ rise; atl elimes and oceans brave, ' 
And ahad^ Witti sheets the immeasurable wave. 

See' I0II7 Xiiiienes wif b solemn gait 
Move from the doistet* to <lle walks of state^ 
And thr6 the factious m^Miardues of Spsiin, 
Curb the fierce lords and fit one rojral reign. lOd 
BeholdMread Charles the imperial seat- asoends;; 
O'er Europ^s thrones his conquering iarm extendi; 
While wealthier shores, beneath the western daj^ 

• 

Unfold their tfeasures to confirm his swa^. 

Roused at false glofy^s fascinating call. 
See Francis train the gidlant youths of Oaul^ 
OVrstrafin the strength of her extended states, 
Scale the proud Alps, or burst ikkAt granite gstes^ 
On Pavia's phfn ^Cesar^s crowii contend, 
Of arms the votary, biit of «tfs the tmmi. Ittf 
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And see proud Wokey rise, securely greats 
Kings at his call and mitres round him vvait; 
From monkish walls the hoarded wealth he draws » 
To aid die tyrant and restrain the laws^ 
Wakes Albion's genius, neighboring, princes bmve% 
And shares with them the coolmonweaUh of wafes» 

Biehold dark Solyman, fix>m evstorn skies^ 
With his grim host magnificoitly riae^ 
Wave his broad crescent o'er the Midland M^ 
Thro vast Hungaria drive his conquering wtjr^ 1JM( 
Crowd close the Christian powwsy^nd ci^.fiMr. 
The rules, of homicide, the lore of waiu . . / 

The Tuscan dukes excite a noUer strife f 
Lorenzo calk the Fine AHs forth to life^ 
Fair nature's mimi^ maids; whose powns djvine \\ 
Her diarms develop and her laws define;; \ 

From sire to son the splendid labors spread, , . J 
And Leo follows where good Cosmo led* ; • | . t 
Waked from the ground that Gothic jpvers trod^ 
Starts the bronze hero and the marble god; ljt(l> 
Monks, prelates, pontifs pay the reveri^nce.due, • i 



To that bold taste tlieir Grecian masters k^fpM^^ i .. . ^ 
Resurgent temples throqg the Latiaohl^bore^ . , ^ . j 
Hie Pencil triumphs. and the Muses S9ar,. _ ^^ 
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0*er the dark world Erasmus rears his eye^ 
In schoolman lore sees king^ and nations lie. 
With strength of judgment and with fancy warm, 
Derides their follies and dissolves the charm. 
Tears the deep veil that bigot zeal has thrown 
On pagan books and science long unknown, 140 
From faith in senseless rites relieves mankind. 
And seats bold virtue in the conscious mind. 
But still the frightful task, to face alone 
The jealous vei^eance of the papal throne. 
Restrains his hand : he gives the contest o*er. 
And leaves his hardier sons to curb that power. 

Luther walks forth in yon majestic frame. 
Bright beam of heaven, and heir of endless fame. 
Bom, like thyself, thro toils and griefs to wind. 
From slavery's chains to free the captive mind, 1 50 
Brave adverse crowns, control the pontiff sway. 
And bring benighted nations into day. 

Remark what crowds his name around him brings. 
Schools, synods, prelates, potentates and kings. 
All gaining knowledge from his boundless stor^ 
And joined to shidd him ftom the papal power. 
First of his friends, see Frederic's princely form 
Ward from the sage divine the gathering storm, 

12 
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In learned Wittemburgh secure his seat, 
High throne of thought, reIigion*s safe retreat* 1 60 
There sits Melancthon, mild as morning light, 
And feuds, tho sacred, soften in his sight ; 
In terms so gentle flows his tuneful tongue, 
Even cloistered bigots join the pupil throng ; 
By all sectarian chiefs he lives approved, 
By monarchs courted and by men beloved* 

And lo, where Europe's utmost limits bend. 
From this new source what various lights ascend ! 
See haughty Henry from the papal tie 
His realms dissever, and the priest defy ; 170 

While Albion s sons disdain a foreign throne. 
And learn to bound the oppressions of their own. 

Then rises Loyola, a strange new name, 
By paths unseen to reach the goal of fame ; 
Thro courts and camps he teadies how to wind^ 

• • 

To mine whole states and overreach mankind. 
Trained in his school, a bold and artful race 
Range o*er the world, and every sect embrace. 
All creeds and powers and policies explore. 
New seats of science raise on every shore { 1 80 

Till their wide empire gains a wondrous birth. 
Built in all empires o'er this ancient earth. 
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Our wildmen too, the tribes of Paraguay^ 
Receive their rites and bow beneath their sway. 

Tlie world of men thus moving in thy view 
Improve their state^ more useful works pursue ; 
Unwonted deeds in rival greatness shine, 
Call'd into life, and first inspired by thine. 
So while imperial Homer tunes the lyre. 
His living lays unnmnber d bards inspire ; 190 

From age to age the kindling spirit flies. 
Sounds thro tlie earth and echoes to the skies. 

Now roll the years, when Europe's ample space 
By peace and culture rears a wiser race. 
Men bred to labor, schooPd in freedom*s lore. 
And form'd to colonize our favorite shore. , 
To speed their course, the sons of bigot rage 
In persecution whelm the inquiring age ; 
Myriads of martyr*d heroes mount the pyre. 
And blind devotion lights the sacred £re. itOO 

Lfcd by the dark Dominicans of Spain, 
A newborn Fury walks the wide domain. 
Gaunt Inquisition ; mark her giant stride. 

Her blood-nursed vulture screaming at her side. 

* 

Her priestly train the tools of torment brings. 
Racks, wheels and crosses, faggots, stakes and strings ; 
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Scaffi>ld8 and cages round ber altar standi 
And^ tipt with sulphur^ waves her flaming bnuuL 
Her imps of inquest round the Fiend advanoe^ 
Suspectors grave^ and spies with ^e askance^ 310 
Pretended heretics who worm the soulj 
And sly confessors with their secret scroll^ 
Accusers hired^ for each conviction paid^ 
Judges retained and witnesses by tradci. 

Dragg'd from a thousand jails her victim trains^ 
Jews^ Moors and Christians^ clank alike their chains^ 
Read their known sentence in her fiery eyes. 
And breathe to heaven their unavailing cries 2 
Lash*d on the pile their writhing bodies tum^ 
And^ veiled in doubUng smoke^ begin to burn. 330 
Where the flames open, lol their limbs in vain 
Reach out for help^ distorted by the pain ; 
Till folded in the fires they disappear, 
Aud not a sound invades the startled ear. 

See Philip, throned in insolence and pride, 
Eiyoy their wailings and their pangs deride ; 
While o*er the same dread scenes, on Albion^ isles^ 
His well-taught spouse, the cruel Mary, smiles. 
What clouds of smoke hang heavy round the shore! 
What altars hecatomb'd with Christian gore} 33Q 
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Her sire*8 best friends, the wise, the brave, the good^ 
Roll in the flames or fly the land of blood. 

To Gallia^s plains the maddening phrensy tums^. 
Religion ravies and civil discord boms ; 
Leaguers and Hugnenoti their vengeance poiir> 
They swell Bartholemy*8 wide feast of gore^ 
Alternate victors bid their gibbets rise. 
And the foul stench of victims chokes the skies. 

Now cease the factions with the Valois line^ 
And Bourbon*s virtues every voice combine. S40 
Queird by his fame, the furious sects accord, 
Eurqpe respires beneath his guardian sword ; 
Batavia^s states to independence soar. 
And curb the cohorts of Iberian power. 
From Albion^s ports her infant navies heave. 
Stretch forth and thunder on the Flandrian wav^; 
Her Howard there first foils the force of Spain^ 
And there begins her mastery of the main. 

The Seraph spoke ; when full beneath their eye 
A new-form*d squadron rose along the sky. S50 
High on the tallest deck majestic shone 
Sage Raleigh, pointing to thfs western sun ; 
His eye, bent forward, ardent and sublime^ 
Seem'd piercing nature and evolving time 1; 
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Batide him stood a globe, whole figuiei traoed 
A future empire in each present wute ; 
All former works of men behind ham 8h<mf 
Graved by his hand in efver-during stone ; 
On his calm brow a Tarious crown displajrt 
The berths laurel and the scholar's bajrs ; 96o 

His gracefiil hmbs in steely mail were dfett. 
The bright star burning on his lofty breast ; 
His sword^ high waving^ flashed the sokur ray. 
Illumed the riironds and rainbow'd far the spray ; 
The smiling crew rose resolute and brave, 
And the glad sails hung bounding o*er the w«ve. 

Storms of wild Hatteras, suspend jrout roar. 
Ye tumbling billows, cease to shake the shore ; 
Look thro the doubling clouds, thou lamp of day. 
Teach the bold Argonauts their chartlesa way ; 2JO 
Your viewless capes, broad Chesapeak, unfold, . 
And show your promised Colchis fleeced with fpAd^ 
No plundering squadron your new Jason brings ; 
No pirate demigods nor hordes of kings 
From shore to shore a faithless miscreant steers, . 
To steal a maid and leave a sire in teara. 
But yon wise chief conducts with careful ken 
The queen of colonies, the best of men. 
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Tq vtAe to fruitful life your slumbering 40il>' 

And rear an empine mtltthe.band of toiL 38Q 

Your fond Medea too^ whose dauntless breast 
All danger .Inraves to screen her hunted guesi^ 
Shall quit her native tribe, but never share 
The crimes and suflferings of the Cobrbian fain 
Blest Pocahontas ! fiear no lurking guile ; 
Thy belt's love shall well reward thy smile. 
Ah aooth the wanderer in his desperate plight, 
Hide him by day and calm his cares by night ; 
Tho savage nations with thy vengeful sire 
Putsiie their victim with unceasing ire, QQ0 

And tho their threats thy startled car assail. 
Let vtrtuflTs Voice o'er Aiial fears ^prevail. 
Fly with the feilhfiil youth, bis steps to guide. 
Fierce the known thicket, breast the fopdless tide^ * 
Illude the scout, avoid the ambush'd line. 
And lead him safdy to his friends and thrne; 
For thine shall be hia friends, his heart, his name) 
His camp shall shout, his nation boast thy feme, i 

But now the Bay uafolda a passage wide. 
And leads the squadron up the freahening tide ; S6b 
Where Fqhatan ^praads deep her ^Ivaki soil, . 
And grassy lawoa aUnre fte steps of toil. . . ; 
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Here^ lodged in petce^ they treMl Uiewdeome lud^ 
Aii instant harvett wives beneath dieir hand, 
Spontaneoos fraits tfaenr ea^ cares beguile 
And opening fi^ds in living eoknre «nile. • 

With jojr Odombns view*d| when tbns bis voieser 
Ye growHclad shores, ye generous hosts, rejoioel 
Exchange your benefits, year gifb oombine ; 
What nature fiuhions, let her sons refine. SIO 

Be tbou, my Seer^ the peof^'s guardian lioMid, 
Prot^ their virtues and Aeir lives defend; 
May wealth and wisdom with their arts unMd^ 
Yet save, oh, save them Irom tiie thifsft of goM! 
Let the poor guardless natives never feel 
The flamen^s fraud, the soldier's feteful sled ; 
But learn the blessings that alone attend 
On dvU rights where social virtues Uend^ 
In these brave leaders find a weloooie guide^ 
And rear tlieir fenes and empires by their nde. 3flO 
Smilei, great Hesperia^ smile \ the star of mom 
Ilhimes tiiy heavens and bids thy day be bom; 
Thy opening forests show the work begun, 
tThy plains unshaded drink a purer sun; 
Yield now tiiy bounties, load the laborii^ main^ 
Give birth to nations^ and b^n tlqr reign* 
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TThe Hero spoke ; when thus the Saint rqoia*dy 
Approved his joy, and feasted still his mind : 
Well may thy . voice, with patriarch pride elate. 
Burst forth triumphant at a scene so great ; 380 
Here spings indeed the day, unoe time b^an^ 
The brightest, broadest^ happiest mom of man« 
In these prime settlements thy raptures tmce. 
The germ,- the geniua of a sapient riu3^ 
Predestined here to methodise and mould 
New codes of emfnre to reform the old. 

A work-so vast a second world required. 
By oceans boum'd, from ekier.states retired ; 
Where, uncontaminated, unconfined^ 
Free contemplatifm might expand the mind, 340 
To form, fix, prove the welUadllusted [dan. 
And base and build the commonwealth of man. 

This arm, that leads the stellar host of even^ 
That 8tretch*d o*er yon rude ridge the westerhheaven. 
That heard the wounded earth, when from her ude 
The moon burst forth, and left the South Sea tide^ 
That calm*d these elements, and taught them whem 
To mould their mass and rib the crusted sphere^ 
Line the doeed continent with wrecks of li£^ 
And recommence thcur generating strife^ SfiO 
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Tftat iwi^d the mountain, spread the ml]9ei4; pbun^ 
Led the long abeam and roll\l the billowy jmaic^ . 
Stole from retiring tides die growing starand^ 
lUaved the green banks, the shadowy inlets plann^d^ 
Strow'd the wild frnitage, gave the beast his place,. 
And ibnn*d the r^ion for thy filial racer** 
This arm prepared their fnture seats of state, 
Designed their limits and prescribed their date. 

When first the staggering globe its breach repaired. 
And this bold hemisphere its shooUeni reared, 36q 
Back to tboae heights, whose hovering vapor shrouds 
My rod(«raised world in AUeganian douds. 
The Atlantic waste its coral kingdom spread^ 
And scaly nations here their gambols led ; 
Till by di^rees, thio following tracts of time. 
From laboring ooean rose the sedgy clime. 
As fimn unloaded waves the rising sand 
Swdl*d into light and gendy drew to land. 
For, uKwed by trade winds o*er the flaming Jon^ 
The waves nXi westward with the constant sun, 370 
Meet my Ann isthmus, scoop that gulphy bed. 
Wheel ^o the north, and here their current spread. 
Those ravaged banks^ that move beneath their force. 
Borne on the tide and lost along their course^ 
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Create thd shore, cotisolidate the sdij. 

And hither le6A the enlightened 0tej>s of toil. 

Think not the liist of goM dhall here annoy^ 
Enslave the nation ai^d its nerve destroy. 
No uselM mine thete northern hills endos^^ 
No mby ripenis and no diamond glows; 36G 

But richer Btoi^ and rock's of ihfelht hfoirtd 
Repay in wealth the pehnry of gold. 
Freedomeis nnobnqnisr^d race, with heatthy toil^ 
Shall lop the jgrove and warih thie farrowed soil. 
From iron ridges break the rngge d ore, . 
And plant with men thi6 ihvUt^hiitklRitg ^k&te ; 
Sails, villas, ttyWeM Mnd teihpfes r6utid them lieave; 
Shine o*er the reahns andli^lh^ldtMant Wave.' ^ 
Nor think the nathre tribes shiM rue the^diry 

That leads onr heioes o*er the wafery nitfr. 3^6 

• • • < ■ ■ ', 

A cause like them no mean diHrioe cain miacr. 

Nor bigot rage nor sacerd6ta(t war. 

From easterh ^rrsifts driven, ieidfifidmdhrMe, 

To l>uild ne# states or seek a dtsfant grave, 

Our sons shall fiy a neVir cbltAiiaY pltHt, 

ro tame tfi« MiT, hurt tpHe theiMiMhr^d liMnf. 

Thro BJrroj^'s WiMk ^irhen !ra nations spreaxl. 
The pride of ckmqneit^ry l^on led. ' 
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Each far-clad diief, by servile crowds adoitd^ 
O'er coiu|uer^d realms assomed the name of loidj 400 
Built die prcmd casde^ ranged the svrage wvod. 
Fired his grim host to frequent fields of bloody 
With new-made honors lured his aulgect band% 
Price of their lives, and purdiase of their lands; 
For names and titles bade the world Msiga 
Their hiik, their freedom and dicir ri|^ts divine. • 

Contending baronies tbar terrors spcea^ « 

And slavery followed where the standard led ; 
mi, little tyrants by the great o*erthiowny 
The spoib of nobles build the regal crown ; 410 
Wealth, wisdom, virtue, every daim of nnn 
Unguarded ftll to consumQiate the plam 
Ambitious cares/ that nature never gan^ 
Torment alike the monarch and the slave, 
Thro all degrees in gradual pomp aseend. 
Honor the name, but tyranny the end. 

Far different, honors here the heart shall claim, 
Sublimer olgects, deeds of hajqpier fiune ; 
A new creatiofn waits the western shore, 
And moral triumphs o*er monarchic power. 490 
Thy freebom sons, with genius unconfined^ > 
Nor sloth can slacken nor a tyrant bind i. , 
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With adi-wfoi^t iiu»e and worth iaterm^ 
No venal itar AM hrightea on tbar bmart, 
Nor king-cvealed name nor courtly art 
Damp the bold thought or desicoate the heait. 
Above all finaud^ bejmid aU titleagreat^ 
Truth in their voice tfidfloeptres, at tbeu' feel^ 
Like sires of noboro states th^ inove.snblimey l 
Look eiBfHrBs thro and qian the bnsadth of ^ 499 
Hold o*er the wodd,. that men ynay cboose&om Juv 
The palm of p4M^ *oriioouige of barbarous wbt^ ? 
Till their example ^i^ory nation charms^- > , . ; 

G>mmands itft firiendship and ,M« ipge disarms* ,i 

Here social iQpBn arseoQnd/biith:shall.find^ 
And a new mpge cf^reasoA lift, his jniiidy 
Feed his stitN^ jntdl^ct with pujper Ugfal^ . ^ 
A nobler sense of duty ^ and iof righ^ 
The sense of liberty; whose, holy fine : r 

His life shall tempe^aad his laws inspire^ 440 

Purge firom all shadea the world-embracing scope 
That prompts. h«s genius and expands his hope. 

When.first his form arose erect oik earth. 
Etoturient .nature ^ail*d the wondrous birth, ^ 

With fidrest limbs. andfinest fibres wrought i 

And fram^ Jar .ipstc a^ud viurious toils of thoughts 
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To'ai^ \m -ptimiwed pb#«B wtdi loftier €igiM^ ' 
And streteli his fiewv b^ymid ooi^^wcd ^kighti 
Prometheus ame^ mid f^MH thtf icMlt<if dif • 
Sunned hi9 dear sMt with beieilNM/^i kilmat Miy^ 4M 
The expandii% spMc divme ^ llitt mubdJliiD tprfalgs^ 
And lefMk and tights hiiti thiH>thefm«bWie/cf tild«gs^ 
Probei the dense Mirtb, ejiploMs the^Mlitidtess imia^ 
Remoold^ their moss thM all Itt thnelbtd itigi^ 
O^ergi^eat, e^er sumll ettends^^his^^pliysie Imts^ ^ 
Enyrfms the t UB tp f tet m or dissects m pm^ 
Weighs the ^iMt ort>9 df heaMii, he4Rrid«s die^skj% 
Walk^btathe wifidowstffati tmeA^ejtef ' ^ 
Tunis th^ to ielf^ fnore cwioai tftill' tt> tiMe ^ 
The whirls ef pibsfen that involW tlieHitt, 46a 
That cloudlf wilfi mist the visoal hxhf6iGo4, 
And plunge the poniard m fritefhal hkfod. 
Here fails his Rght. The pit>ud Titanim t$f 
O^er physic tfatut^^ sheds indeed Hsdby; ' 
Yet leihrte the mond hi chaotic jars^ 
Hie spoil of vtofence^ thef sport ^ wars^ 
Presents contrasted psfrts of one great plan. 
Earth, heatren sotwhted, btrt Dfiait at iwmiSk wtth tiikn; 
His wars, hvs errors into scienee grown. 
And tiN^great caose of all hie iHt unkndirn. -470 
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But when )ie stent on these regenerate shores. 
Hi. min# urfoUing for .«perior.powers 
Freedom* hu new J^rometheus, here shall rise. 
Light her new torch Jn my refulgent skies^ 
Touch with a stronger life his opening soul^ 
Of moral systems .fix the central goal^ « 

Her own resplendent essence. Thence expand 
The rays of reason that illume the land ; 
Thence equal rights proceed, and equal laws, 
Hience holy Justice all her reverence draws ; 480 
Truth with pntarni|h!d beam descending thencCj : 
Strikes every ^e^, and quickens every sense^ , . 
Bids bright Iq^truction spread her ample page, , 
To drive dark dognaas from the inquiring age^ 
Ope the true treasures of the earth and skies. 
And teach, tjie .st;iident .whei;e his object lies. 

Sun of the moral .world! effulgent source 
Of man's .best wisdom and his steadiest force. 
Soul-searching Freedom 1 here assume thy stand. 
And radiate henpe to every distant land ; . . 
Point out and prove how all the scenes of strife. 
The Bhods: .gf st^te^, tlie impassioned broils of life. 
Spring from unequal sway^^ and how thej[ fly 
Before l^e. splendor of thy peaceful eye i 

K 
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Unfold at last die genuine social plan^ 
The mind's full scope^ the dignity of man^ 
Bold nature burstii^ diro her long disgoii^ 
And nations daring to be just and 4rise» 

Yes! righteous IVeedon^ heavte asid cwdi and tea 
Yield or withold their various gifts for tfaea; Md 
Protected Industry beneath thy r^n i - 
Leads all the virtues in her filial tiiun t 
Courageous Probity with brow serene^ 
And Temperance calm presents her placid mm; 
Cbntentment, Moderation^ Labor, Arl^ 
Mould the tiew man and humimiae hii liMrt) ' ^ 
To public plenty; private elise dilitet^ 
Domestic peace to harmony of Matses^ 
Protected Industry, careering fiir, ^ 

Detects the cause and cure^ the n^ of war^ BIO 
And sweeps, with forceful arm, to their last gri^res. 
Kings fh>m the earth and pirates from tiM wwFeal 

But slow proceeds the work. Long toUs| aay tod, 
^BCust base the fabric ctf so vast a tbrooei 
Where Freedom founds her cfverlastuig reign^ 
And eardi*s whc^ eminres form the &ir damai»» « 
That great coloniarch, whose exalted sotil 
Pervades all scenes liiat fiiture years umt% 
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Must yield the pahn^ and at a oouitiar^8 shrine 
His plans relinquish and his li£e resign i 6210 

His life that brightens, as his death shall stain. 
The iaif, foul annals of his master^s reigm 

That feeble band, the looeljr wilds who tread. 
Their sir^ their genius in their Raleigh dead. 
Shall pine and perish in the savage ^oom. 
Or mount the wave and seek their ancient home* ' 
Others in yain the generous task pursue^ 
The dangers tempt and all the strife renew ; 
While kings.aii4 ministers obstruct the plan, « 
Unfeitbfiil guanUans of the weal of man. , 590 

At last brave Ddawaie, with his blithe hosf^ 
Sails in full triumph to the well-known coas^ 
Aids with a liberal hand the patriot caus^ 
Reforais their policf^ designs their laifsij < 
Till o*er Virginians jdains they spread tb^ sway^ 
And push their hunlets toward the settiiig day. 
He amies, my Delaware I how mild and bland 
My zephyrs greet him from the limgHKHigfat landt 
From fluvial i^lades that thro my canfams nu^ 
From those ridb mounds that mask the fiiUing suo. 

Borne up my Chesapeak, as first he bail^ Ml 
The flcurery banks that scent his iladawing sails^ 

K3 
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Descending twilight mellows down the gUsun * ^ 
That spreads far forward on the broad Uae stream i 
The moonbeam dancings as the pendants glide, 
Silvers with trembling tints the ripply tide;^ 
The sand^-tovhfi beach, the rocky Uiiff repayi 
The feint effulgence with their amber^d nqp« ; 
O'er greenwood glens a browner lustre' flios, • . 
And bright-hair*d hills walk shadowy round the sktea. 

Profound solicitude and strong ddight SSI 

Absorb the chief, as thro the waste of nffgfat 
He walks the lonely deck, and skirts the kmdli ' 
That wait thdr nations fVom his guiding haifds. - 
Tall thro the tide the river Sires by turn • • 
Rise round the bark and blend their sbdal uhi^ 
Majestic^ brotherhood ! each feels the power " '''( 
To feed an empire from his ftiture store. ' '^l 

Tliey stand stupendous, flooding full the tiayi '^' 
And pointing each thro different climes the nmyi > 966 

R^plendent o'er the rest; the regent god " : ' ^ 
Potowmak towers, and sways ihe swdltng flood; * ' 
Vines' clothe his arms; wild fruits o^erfiH hkihom^' 
Wreaths of green maize his reverend browii adofn/ 
His silver bel^rd reflects the lunar day, ' 
And round his loins the scaly nattona piay^ 
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The breeze falls calm, the sails ia silence rest, ^y 
White thus his greetings cheer the stranger guest: . 

Blest be the bark that seized the promised hour* 
To waft thee welconie to this friendly shore I . 6/0 
Long have we leamt the fame that here awaits 
The future sires <tf our unplanted states ; 
We all salute thee with our mingling tides. 
Our high-fenoed havens and our fruitful sides. / 
Tbs hundred realms our myriad fountains drain 
Shall lose th^ir limits in the vast domain ; 
But my bold bauks wit)i .proud impatience wait 
ThQ p«lm of glqry in ^ work so great; 
On me thy sons their central seat* shall raise. 
And crpwn my labors with distingi|ish*d praiseu 580 
For this, from rock-ribb'd lajces I forped my birth^ 
And dimb'd %nd si)nder'4 niai^y a mound of earth, 
Rent the huge bills that yopder heave on high 
And with their tenfold ridg^ r^ke the sky. 
Removed whole mountains in my headlong way, 
Strow'd a strong soil around this branching JBay, 
SGPop*d wide his basins to the distant maiq. 
And hung with h^lands every marsh they drain« 

Hast^ then, my heooes, tempt the fearless toil, : ' 
jBnrich your i^on^ with the nurturing spoil ; 590 
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O'er my vast vales let jelkm harvests wave, • 
Quay the calm ports and dike the lawns I lave, 
l^n from the waters every stagnant fen, 
Where tmant rills escape my conscious ken t 
And break those remnant rocks that still impede 
My current crowding thro the gaps I made. 

^ sliall your barks pursue my branehing bed, 
Slope after slope, to every fountain*s head. 
Seat yoiXT xxmtiguous towns on all my riiores, §99 
And charge my channel with their seaward stokes* 
Freedom and Peace shall wdl reward your care, 
My guardian mounds protect the friendly pair } 
Or if delirious War shall dare draw nigb^ 
And eastern storms overcast the western sky, - 
My soil shall rear the chief to guide your host. 
And drive the demon cringing horn the coast ; 
Yon verdant hill his sylvan seat shall claim. 
And grow immortal from his dei^less iame." 

Then shall your federal towers my hmk adorn. 
And hail with me the great millennial mom 610 
That gilds your capitoL Thence earth shall draw 
Her first clear codes oi liberty and law ; 
There public right asettled fi>rm shiUl find. 
Truth trim her lamp to lighten hqm^nkind. 
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Old Afnc*8 iK>nf their shameful festers cast. 

Our wild Hesp^rians humanize at las^ 

AU men participate, all time expand 

The source of good, viy liberal sages planned. • / 

This said, he plunges in the sacred flood ; 
That closes calm and lulb the cradled god. 6m 
Exulting at his words, the gallant crew 
Brace the broad canvass and their course pigrsue ; 
For now the breathing airs, from ocean born. 
Breeze up the bay, and lead the lively mom 
That lights them to their port. Tis here they join 
Their bold precursors in the work divine ; 
And here their followers, yet a numerous train. 
Wind o*er the wave and swell the new domain. 
For impious Laud, on England's wasted shore. 
Renews the flames that Mary fed before ; 630 

Contristed sects his sullen fury fly. 
To seek new seats beneath a safer sky ; 
Where iaith and freedom yield a forceful charm. 
And toils and dangers every bosom warm. 

Amid the tried unconquerable tr^in. 
Whom tyrants press and seas oppose in vain. 
See Plymouth colons stretch their standards o*er. 
Face the dark wildmen and the wintry shore ; 
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See virtoous Baltimore ascend die wwe, 
See peaceful Penn its unknown terrors brave; 640 
Swedes^ Belgians, Gauls their various flags diqplaj; 
Full pinions crowding on the wateiy way ; 
All from their different ports^ their sails unfurl'd^ 
their glad streamers to^the western world, . 
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Columbus haiPd them vrifh a father's smile. 
Fruits of his cares and childreu of his toil ; 
While still his eyes, thro tears of joy^ descried 
Hieir course adventurous on the distant tide. 
Thusj when o*er deluged earth her Numen stpod^ 
The tost ark bounding on the shoreless floods 
The sacred treasure fixt his guardian view^ 
While climes unnoticed in the wave withdrew^ 
The Hero saw them reach the rising strand^ 
Leap from their ships and share the joyous land ; 10 
Receding forests yield the laborers room. 
And opening wilds with fields and gardens bloom. 
Fiird with the glance ecstatic^ all his soul 
Now seems unbounded with the scene to roll^ 
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And now impatient, with retorted eye^ 
Perceives his station in another sky : 
Waft me, indulgent Angel, waft me o*er, 
With those blest heroes, to the happy shore ; 
There let me live and die. But all appears 
A fleeting vision ! these are ftiture years. 30 

Yet grant the illusion still may nearer spread. 
And my glad steps may seem their walks to tread ; 
While Europe, wrapt in momentary nigh^ 
Shall rise no more to intercept the sight. 

Coltmobus thus ; when Hesperus potent hand 
Moves brightening o*er the visionary land i 
The height that bore them still sublimer giew^ . 
And earth*s whole circuit settled from their view. 
A dusky deep, serene as breathless even, 
Seem*d vaulting downward like another heaven ; 30 
llie sun, rejoicing on his western way, 
Stampt his (air image in the inverted day i 
When now Hesperia*s coast arose more nigh. 
And life and action fill'd the dancing eye. 

Between the gulphs, where Laurence drains the 
world 
And where Floridia*8 farthest floods are curFd, 
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Where midlands broad their swelling mountains 

heave 
And slope their champaigns to the Atlantic wave^ 
The sandy streambank and the woodgreen plain 
Raise into sight the new-made seats of man. 40 
The placid ports^ that break the seaborn gales^ 
Shoot forth their quajrs and stretch aloft their sails^ 
Full harvests wave^ new groves with firuiti^ bend/^ 
Gay villas smile^ defensive towers ascend ; 
All the rich works of art their charms display^ 
To court the planter and his cares repay : 
Till war invades ; when soon the dales disclose 
Their meadows patVd with files of sifvage foes ; 
High tufted quiDs their painted Ibifdifiadft press^ 
Dark spoils of betets their shaggy sbdiikleHrdrett, 60 
The boW bent forward for the'tbmbat strung, 
Ax^ iquiver, scalpknife on the girdte hung ; 
Discordant yells, convulsing long the air. 
Tone forth at last the war%hoop*s hidtoiis blare. 

The Patriarch look'd ; and every firohtier height 
Pours down the swarthy nations to the fight 
Where Kennebec*s high source forsakes tliie sky, 
Where long Champlain*s yet unkeeFd waters lie. 
Where Hudson crowds his hill-dissundering tide^ ^ 
Where KaatskiU dares the starry vault divide, $9 
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Where the dim AUeganies sat rabUme 
And give their streams to everf neighboring dhne^ 
The swarms desoended like an evening shade. 
And wolves and vultures Mk>w*d where they spread. 
Thus when a storm, on eastern pinions driven. 
Meets the fifin Andes in the midrt of heaven. 
The clouds eonvulse, the torrents poor amain. 
And the black waters sweep the sul;;ject plain. « 

Thro harvest fields the bloody myriads tread. 
Sack the lone village, strow the streets withdead; fO 
The flames in spiry volumes round tihem risje, 
And shridcs and shouts redoubling rand the akitsyi 
Fair babes and matrons in their dMMs eiqpiie^ { 
Or bursting frantic thro the folding fire 
They scream, fly, fall ; promiscuous imve akwf 
The yelling victors and the driven throoig $ 
The streams run purple^ all the peopled short 
Is wrapt in flames and trod with st^ off goie^ i 
Till col(ms, gathering frpm the shordanda ftr. 
Stretch their new standards and op|XMe the war^ 80 
With muskets match the many-shaftad how, • t 
liVith loud artillery stun the astonished fioe^ /« 

When, Uke a broken wave, the barbarous train » /« 
Lead back the flight and scatter from Ihe pkiin, // 
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Slay their i^eaik captive^^ drop thmrtihs^ in harte^ 
Forget their spoils and scour the trackless waste; '^ 
From wood to wood in wild confusion hurFd^ 
They hurry o*er the hiUs &r thro the savage workL 

Now move secure the cheerful works of peace,, 
New temjples rise and fruitful fields increase. 9O 
Where Delaware's wide waves behold with pride . 
Penn's beauteous town asceiiding on their side^ 
The oirossing streets in just allinement run^ 
The walls and pavements sparkle to the sun^ 
Like that iamed city rose the checkered planj^ 
Whose spacious towers Semiramis began; 
Long ages Anish*d what her hand designed, i 

The pride of kings and wonder of mankind. 

Newyork ascends o'er Hudson's seaward isles^ 
And flingp the sunbeams from her glittering tiles*^ 
Albania^ opening thro the distant vrood, > 101 
Rolls her rich treasures on her^ parent flood ; 
Amid a thousand sails young Boston laves^ . 
High looms migestic Newport o'er the waves/ 
Patapsco's bay contracts his yielding side^ 
As spreading Baltimore invades his tide ; 
Aspiring Richmond tops the bank of James^ 
And Charleston sways her two contending streoois. 
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Thro each colonial realm^ for wiadom gtea^ 
Elected sires assume the cares of state; llO 

Nursed in equali^^ to freedom bred, 

m 

Firm is their step and straight tiie padw liwf tvead; 
Dispensing justice with paternal hand. 
By laws of peace they rule the happy bad; 
While reason's page their statute codes usfiM^ 
And rites and charters flame in figured gokL 
All rights that Britons know they here tmndnt. 
Their sense invigorate and expand their views, 
Dare every height of human soul to scan. 
Find, fathom, scope the moral breadth of man, 110 
Learn how hn social powers may itill dilate^ 
And tone their tension to a stronger state. 

Round the long glade where lordly Lamenoestimys, 
GauFs migrant sons their forts and villas rais^ 
Stretch over Canada their colon sway. 
And circling far beneath the western day 
Plant sylvan Wabash with a watchful poi^ 
0*er Missisippi spread a mantling host, 
Bid Louisiana's lovely clime prepare 
New arts to prove and infiint states to rear ; . 130 
While the bright lakes, that wide behind tbonqiKad, 
Unfold their channels to the paths of trade,' 
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Ohio*s waves their destined honors claim^ 
And smile, as conscious of approaching fame. 

But Gallic planters still their trammels wear, 
Their feudal genius still attends them here ; 
Dependent feelings for a distant throne 
Gyve the crampt soul that fears to think alone^ 
Demand their rulers firom the parent land^ 
Laws ready made^ and generals to command. 140 
Judge, priest and pedagogue, and all the slaves 
Of foreign masters^ crowding o*er the waves^ 
Spread thick the shades of vassalage and sloth. 
Absorb their labors and prevent their growth^ 
Damp every thought that might their tyrants brave. 
And keep the vast domain a desert. and a grave. 
, Too soon the mother states^ with jealous fear. 
Transport tbeir feuds and homebred quarrels here. 
Now Gallia*s war-built barks ascend in sight. 
White flags unfold, and armies robed in white 150 
On all the frontier streams their forts prepare. 
And coop our cantons with surrounding war. 
Quebec, as proud she rears her rocky seat, 
Fe^s their fuU camp and shades their anchored fleet ; 
Oswego's rampart frowns athwart his flood, 
And wild Ontario swells beneath his load. 



\ 
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And now a friendly host from Albion*8 strand 
Arrives to aid her young colonial band. 
They join their force, and tow'rd the falling day 
Impetuous Braddock leads their hasty way ; iGo 
CTer Allegany heights, like streams of fire, 
The red flags wave and glittering arms aspire 
To meet the savage hordes, who there advance 
Their skulking files to join the arms of Franoe, 

Where, old as earth, yet still unstained with blood, 
Monongahela rolFd his careless flood, 
Flankt with his mantling groves the fouatfiil hilb^ 
Drained the vast region thro his thousand rills. 
Lured o*er his lawns the buffle herds, and spread 
For all his fowls his piscatory glade ; 1 JTO 

But now petx^eives, with hostile flag unfurFd, 
A Gallic fortress awe the western world ; 
There Braddock bends his march; the troops withia 
Behold their danger and the fire b^n. 
Forth bursting firom the gates they rush amain. 
Front, flank and charge the fast approaching train ; 
The batteries blaze, the leaden volleys pour. 
The vales, the streams, the solid mountains roar ; 
Clouds of convolving smoke the welkin spread. 
The champaign shrouding in sulphureous shade. 180 
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Lost in the rocking thunder's loud career, 

No shouts nor groans invade the Patriarch's ear. 

Nor valorous feats are seen, nor flight nor (all. 

But one broad burst of darkness buries all ; 

Till chased by rising winds the smoke withdrew, 

And the wide slaughter open'd on his view. 

He saw the British leader borne afar. 

In dust and gore, beyond the wings of war; 

And while delirious panic seized his host. 

Their flags, their arms in wild confusion tost, ipo 

Bold in the midst a youthful warrior strode. 

And tower d undaunted o*er the field of blood ; 

He checks the shameful rout, with vengeance bums^ 

And the pale Britons brighten where he turiis. 

So, when thick vapors veil the nightly sky. 

The starry host in half-seen lustre fly, 

Till Phosphor rises o'er the twinkling crowd. 

And gives new splendor thro his parting cloud. 

Swift; on a fiery steed the stripling rose. 
Formed the light files to pierce the line of foes ; 300 
Then waved his gleamy sword that flashed the day. 
And thro the Gallic legions hew*d his way : 
His troops press forward like a loose-broke flood. 
Sweep ranks away and smear their paths in blood ; 

. l2 
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The hovering foes pursne the combat &r, 
And shower their balls along the flying war ; 
When the new leader turns his single force. 
Points the flight forward, speeds his backward coune; 
The French recoiling half their victory yield. 
And the glad Britons quit tlie fatal field. 310 

These deathful deeds as great Columbus eyed. 
With anxious tone he thus addrest the Guide: 
Why combat here these transatlantic bands. 
And strow their corses thro thy pathless lands ? 
Can Europe*s realms^ the seat of endless strife, 
Afibrd no trophies for the waste of life? 
Can monarchs there no proud applauses gain. 
No living laurel for their people slain ? 
Nor Belgians plainsy so fertile made with gore. 
Hide heroes' bones nor feast the vultures more ? SM 
Will Rhine no longer cleanse the crimson stain. 
Nor Danube bear their bodies to the main, 

m 

That infant empires here the shock must feel. 
And these pure streams with foreign carnage swell ? 
But who that chief? his name, his nation say. 
Whose lifeblood seems his follies to repay ; 
And who the youth, that from the combat lost 
Springs up and saves the remnant of his host ? 
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The Power replied : Each age successive brings 
Their varying views to earth's contentious kings; 230 
Here roll the years when Albion's parent hand. 
In aid of thy brave children, guards the land ; 
That growing states their veteran force may train^ 
A nobler prize in later fields to gain ; 
In fields where Albion's self shall turn their foe. 
Spread broader sails and aim a deadlier blow, 
Recross, in' evil hour, the astonish'd wave. 
Her own brave sons to ravage and enslave. 
But here she combats with the powers of Gaul ; 
Here her bold Braddock finds his destined fell ; 340 
Thy Washington, in that young martial frame. 
From yon lost field begins a life of fame. 
Tis he, in future straits, with loftier stride. 
The colon states to sovereign rule shall guide ; 
When,prest by wrongs, their own full force they find. 
To wield the sword for man, and bulwark humankind. 

The Seraph spoke; when thro the purpled air 
The northern armies spread the flames of war. 
Swift o'er the lake, to Crownpoint's fortful strand, 
Rash Abercrombie leads his headlong band 350 
To fierce unequal fight; the batteries roar, 
Shield the strong foes and rake the banner'd shore; 
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Britannia's sons again the contest yields' 
Again proud Gaul triumphant sweeps the fiekl* 

But Amherst quick renews the raging toil^ 
And drives wide hosting o*er Acadia's isle ; 
Young Wolfe beside him points the lifted lance^ 
The boast of Britain and the scoui^ of France. 
The tide of victory here the heroes turn. 
And Gallic navies in their harbors bum ; SSCf 

High flame the ships, the billows swell with gore. 
And the red standard shades the conquered riiore. 

Wolfe, now detacht and bent on bolder de^, 
A sail-borne host up sealike Laurence leads. 
Stems the long lessening tide ; till Abraham's height 
And famed Quebec rise frowning into sight« 
Swift bounding on the bank, the foe they clsum. 
Climb the tall mountain like a rolling flame. 
Push wide their wings, high bannering bright the air^ 
And jnove to fight as comets cope in war. 2J0t 

The smoke falls folding thro the downward sky. 
And shrouds the mountain from the Patriarch*s ^e , 
While on the towering top, in glare of day. 
The flashing swords in fiery arches play. 
As on a side-seen storm, adistance driven. 
The flames fork round the semivault of heaven^ . 
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Thick thunders roll, descending torrents flow. 
Dash down the clouds and whelm the hills below ; 
Or as on plains of light when Michael strove, 
The swords of clDerubim to combat move, 2 SO 

Ten thousand fiery forms together fray. 
And flash new lightning on empyreal day. 

Long raged promiscuous combat, half conceaPd, 
When sudden parle sus|>ended all the field ; 
Then roar the shouts, the smoke forsakes the plain 
And the huge hill is topt with heaps of slain. 
Stretch'd high in air Britannia's standard waved. 
And good Columbus haiPd his country saved ; 
While calm and silent, where the ranks retire. 
He $aw brave Wolfe in victory's arms expire. 290 
So the pale moon, when morning beams arise. 
Veils her lone visage in her midway skies ; 
She needs no longer drive the shades away. 
Nor waits to view the glories of the day. 

Again the towns aspire ; the cultured field 
And crowded mart their copious treasures yield ; 
Back to his plough the colon soldier. moves. 
And songs of triumph fill the warbling groves. 
The conscious flock?^ returning joys that share, 
jSpread thro the grassland o'er the walks of war, 300 
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Streams^ freed of gore^ their crystal course regain, 
Serener sunbeams gild the tendess plain ; 
A general jubilee^ o*er earth and heaven^ 
Leads the gay mom and lights the lambent even* 

Rejoicing, confident of long repose, 
(Their friends triumphant, far retired their foes,) 
The British colonies now feel their sway 
Span the whole north and crowd the western day. 
Acadia, Canada, earth^s total side. 
From Slaveys l<Hig lake to Pensacola*s tide, SIO 

* 

Expand their soils for them ; and here unMd 
A range of highest hope, a promised i^ of gc^d. 

But soon from eastern seas dark vapors ris^ 
Sweep the vast Occident and shroud the skies^ 
Snatch all the vision from the Heroes sight, 
And wrap the coast in sudden shades of night* 
He tum'd, and sorrowful besought the Power : 
Why sinks the scene, or must I view no more } 
Must here the fame of that young world descend ? 
Shall our brave children find so quick their end ? 330 
Where then the promised grace? ^^Thou soon shalt 

see 
That half mankind shall owe their seats to thee.** 

The Saint replied i Ere long, beneath thy view 
The scene shall brighten and thy joys ren^w. 
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Here march the troublous years, when goaded sore 
Thy SODS shall rise to change the ruling power ; 
When Albion's prince, who sways the happy land^ 
To lawless role extends his tyrant hand. 
To bind in slavery's bands the peaceful host^ 
Their rights unguarded and their charters lost. 330 
Now raise thine eye ; from this delusive claim 
What nations leap to life, what deeds adorn their 
fame! 

Columbus looked ; and still around them spread. 
From south to north, the immeasurable shade ; 
At last the central darkness burst away^ 
And rising regions opened on the day. 
Once more bright Delaware's commercial stream 
And Penn's throng'd city cast a cheerful gleam ; 
The dome of state, as conscious of his eye^ 
Now seem'd to silver in a loftier sky, 340 

Unfolding fair its gates ; when lo, within 
The assembled states in solemn Congress shine* 

The sires elect firom every province came^ 
Where wide Columbia bore the British name. 
Where Freedom's sons their highborn lineage trace. 
And homebred bravery still exalts the race : 
Her sons who plant each various vast domain 
That Chesapeak's uncounted currents drain ; 
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The race who Roanoke^s dear stream bestride. 
Who fell the pine on Apalachia^s side, SSO 

To Albemarle's wide wave who trust their store. 
Who dike proud Pkmlico*s unstable shore, 
Whose groaning barks overload the long Santee, 
Wind thro the realms and labor to the sea, 
(Their cumbrous cargoes, to the sail consigned, 
Seek distant worlds, and feed and clothe mankind ;) 
The race whose rice-fields suck Savanna's urn. 
Whose verdant vines Oconee's bank adorn; 
Who freight the Delaware with gcdden gnun. 
Who tame their steeds on Monmouth's flowery plain. 
From huge Toconnok hills who drag their ore, 36l 
And sledge their com to Hudson's quay-built shore. 
Who keel Connecticut's long meadowy tide. 
With patient ploii^h his (allow plains divide. 
Spread their white flocks o'er Narraganse^s vale. 
Or chase to each chill pole the monstrous whale ; 
Whose venturous prows have borne their fame afar. 
Tamed all the seas and steer'd by every star. 
Dispensed to earth's whole habitants thdr stor^ 
And with their biting flukes have harrow'd every 
shore. 3^0 

The virtuous delegates behold with pain 
The hostile Britons hovering o*er the main. 
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Lament the strife that bids two worlds epgage. 
And blot their annals with fraternal rage ; 
Two wolrlds in one broad state! whose bounds bestride 
JUke heaven's blue arch^ the vast Atlantic tide^ 
By language^ laws and liberty combined, 
Crreat nurse of thought, ei:ample to mankind. 
ColumbiiL rters her warbing voice in vain. 
Brothers to brothers call across tbe main ; 380 

Bntannia*s patriotic lend a listening ear. 
But kings and courtiers push their mad career ; 
Dissension raves, the sheadiless falchions glar^ 
And earth and ooeui tremble at the war. 

Thus with stern brow, as wpi:n by cares of state^ 
His bosom big with dark unfolding &te. 
High o*er his lance the sacred Eagle spread. 
And earth^s whole crown still resting on bis head, 
Rome's hoary Genius rose, and mournful stood 
On roaring Rubicon's forbidden flood, 390 

When Cesar's ensigns swept the Alpine air. 
Led their long legions from the Gallic war. 
Paused on the opposing bank with wings unfurl'd. 
And waved portentous o'er the shuddering world. 
The god, with outstretch'd arm and awful look, 
Call'd the proud victor and prophetic spoke : 
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Arrest^' my son^ thy parricididns hate. 
Pass not the stream nor stab my filial state^ 
Stab not thyself, thy friends, thy total kind. 
And worlds and ages in one state ccmibined. 4<M 
The chief, regardless of the warning god, 
Rein*d his rude steed, and headlong past the flood^ 
Cried, Farewel, Pead^ ! took Fortune for his gnide, 
And o*er his country pour*d the slaughtering tide. 

High on the foremost seat, in living light. 
Resplendent Randolph caught the world's full sight. 
He opes the cause, and points in prospect iar 
Thro all the toils thi^ wait impending war : 
But, reverend sage! thy race must soon be oVr, 
To lend thy lustre and to shine no more. 4l6 

So the mild morning star, from shades of even. 
Leads up the dawn and lights the front of heaven. 
Points to the waking world the sun*s broad way, ^ 
Then veils his own, and vaults above the day. 
And see bright Washington behind thee rise. 
Thy following sun, to gild our morning skies, 
0*er shadowy climes to pour enlivening flame. 
The charms of freedom and the fire of fame. ^ 
For him the patriot bay beheld with pride 
The heroes laurel springing by its side ; 420 
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His sword still sleeping rested on his thigl^ 
On Britain still he cast a filial eye ; « 

But sovereign fortitude his visage bore. 
To meet her legions on the invaded shore. 
Sage Franklin next arose with cheerful mien, 

* 

And smiled unruffled o'er the solemn scene ; 
His locks of age a various wreath embraced. 
Palm of all arts that e*er a mortal graced ; 
Beneath him lay the sceptre kings had borne. 
And the tame thunder from the tempest torn. 430 

Wythe, Mason, Pendleton with Henry joined. 
Rush, Rodney, Langdon, friends of humankind. 
Persuasive Dickinson, the farmei's boast. 
Recording Thomson,, pride of all the host, 
•Nash, Jay, the Livingstons, in council great, 
Rutledge and Laurens held the rolls of fate, 
0*er wide creation turned their ardent eyes. 
And bade the opprest to selfexistence rise ; 
All powers of state, in their extended plan. 
Spring from consent, to shield the rights of man. 440 
Undaunted Wolcott urged the holy cause. 
With steady hand the solemn scene he draws ; 
Stem thoughtful temperance with his ardor join'd, 
Nor kings nor worlds could warp his steadfast mind. 
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With .graceful ease but energetic tones^ 
And elo({uence that shook a thousand thronesy 
Majestic Hosmer stood ; the expanding aou! 
Darts from his eyebeams while his accenCs roD. ' 
But lo! the shaft of death untimely Hew, 
And feird the patriot from the Heroes view ; 450 
Wrapt in the funeral shroud he sees descend 
The guide of nations and the Muse*s friend. 
Columbus dropt a tear ; while Hesperus ejre 
Traced the freed spirit mounting thro the sky. 

Each generous Adams, freedom's fitvorite pair; 
And Hancock rose the tyrant's rage to dare^ 
Groupt with firm Jefierson^ her steadiest hope^ 
Of modest mien but vast unclouded scope. 
Like four strong pillars of her state they stand. 
They clear from doubt her brave but wavering band; 
Colonial charters in their hands they bore, 46fl 
And lawless acts of ministerial power. 
Some injured right m every page appears, 
A king in terrors and a land in tears ; 
From all his guileful plots the veil they drew; 
With eye retortive looked creation thro. 
Traced moral nature thro her total plan, 
Markt all the steps of liberty and man ; 
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Crowds rose to reason while their accents rung. 
And Independence thundered from their tongue. 470 

Columbus turned; when rolling to the shore 
Swells o*er the seas an* undulating roar ; 
Slow^ dark, portentous, as the meteors sweep. 
And curtain black the illimitable deep. 
High stalks, from surge to surge, a demon Form, 
That howls thro heaven and breathes a billdWing 

storm. 
His head is hung with clouds ; his giant hand 
Flings a blue flame far flickering to the land ; 
His blood-stained limbs drip carnage as he strides. 
And taint with gory grume the sta^ering tides ; 480 
Like two red suns his quivering eyeballs glare. 
His mouth disgorges all the stores of war. 
Pikes, muskets, mortars, guns and globes of fire. 
And lighted bombs that fusing trails exspire. 
Percht on his helmet, two twin sisters rode. 
The favorite offspring of the murderous god. 
Famine and Pestilence; whom whilom bore 
His wife, grim Discord, on Trinacria's shores ' 
When first their Cyclop sons, from £tna*s forge, 
Fiird his foul magazine, his gaping gorge : 4Q0 
Then earth convulsive groan d, high shrieked the air. 
And hell in gratulation called Ivm War. 
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Behind the fiend^ swift hovering for the cotfst^ 
Hangs o'er the wave Britannia^s sail-winged host ; 
They crowd the main, they spread their sheets abroad. 
From the wide Laurence to the Georgian flood, 
Point their black batteries to the peopled shore. 
And spouting flames commence the hideous roar. 

Where fortless Falmouth^ looking o*er her bay. 
In terror saw the approaching thunders play, 600 
The fire begins ; the shells o*er arching fly, . 
And shoot a thousand rainbows thro the sky ; ' 
On Charlestown spires, on Bedford roofs they light, 
Groton and Fairfield kindle from the flight, 
Norwalk expands the blaze; o*er Reading hills 
High flaming Danbury the welkin fills ; 
Esopus bums, Newyork^s delightful fanes 
And sea- nursed Norfolk light the neighboring plaint. 
From realm to realm the smoky volumes bend. 
Reach round the bays and up the streams extend; 510 
Deep o'er the concave heavy wreaths are roll'd. 
And midland towns and distant groves infold. 

Thro solid curls of smoke, the bursting fires 
Climb in tall pyramids above the spires. 
Concentring all the winds ; whose forces, driven 
With equal rage from every point of heaven. 
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Whirl into conflict, round the scantling pour 
The twisting flames and thro the rafters roar, ' 
Suck' up the cinders, send them sailing far, 
To warn the nations of the raging war, 520 

BeHd high the blazing vottez, sweird and curPd, 
Careering, brightening o*er the lustred world, 
Absorb the i^eddening clouds that round them run. 
Lick the pale stars, and mock their absent sun : 
Seas catch the qplendor, kindling skies resound. 
And filling structures shake the smouldering ground* 

Crowds of wild fugitives, with frantic tread, 
flit thro the flames that pierce the midnight shad^ 
Back on the burning domes revert their eyes, 
iWhene some lost friend, some perisht in&nt lies. 530 
Their maim'd, their sick, their age^nfeebled sires 
Have sunk sad victims to the sateless fires ; 
They greet with one last look their tottering walls, 
See the blaze thicken, as the ruin falls. 
Then o'er the country train their dumb despair. 
And &r behind them leave the dancing glare ; 
Their own crusht roofii still lend a trembling light. 
Point their long shadows and direct their flight 
Till wandering wide they seek some cottage door. 
Ask the vile pittance due the vagrant poor ; 540 

if 
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Or feint aqd Mteriiig on the cfeviattl rof4» 
They fink at lait and yield their mortal hm4. , 
But where the sheeted flam^ thio CharjeBtMrm 
roar, • , . v i 

And laahing waves hi^s round the burning sho|% 
Thro the deep fi9lding fines dfwd B^^Ausi^f bufl^ '■ 
Thunders o'er all and shovrs a fieUloCfi|^ 
Like nightly shadows thro a fiM^img.fBDU9^' , . 
To the dark inay the dosing nfiMdiiiineitMiiit; 
They joip^ thi^ hnak, thqf thidceii iiiK| tbe:|^nm^ 
And tihunilg batteries bimt akmg theAitori . A50 
^onr wrapt in reddening fmoke^ now idiot in jighl^ 
They rake the hill, or wing the downwrned Aigfal i 
Here, wheeled and we^ged^ Britanniavaiateranstmtf^ 
And the long lightnings from their tqtisiKta btnas? 
There soatteting strive the thin eolenial train, 
Whose broken platoons still the field- iniinl||n ; 
Till Britain's fresh battalions rise dM heii^ti 
And with increasing itollies g^e the figbt i 

When, choked with dust, discolorVi deep ingois^' 
And gaU*d on all sides from the shipsand ahora, i00 

Hespena*s host moves off the field afiuTy . . 
And saves, by slow retreat^ the sad remains of war* 

There strides bo|d Putnam, and fix>ip all the plains 

Calls the tired troops, the tardy rear sustains. 
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Andy mid tiie whiesing bdlt thtt skim the lowe^ . 
Waves back his sword^ defies thle following foe. 

In this prime prelude of the toil that waits 
l*lie nascent glories of his infitnt states, 
Columbus mouni*d the slain. A numerous crowd; 
Half of each host^ had bought their fame with blood; 
From the whole hill he saw the lifestream pbur^ 5/1 
And sloping pathways trod with tracks of gore. 
Here, glorious Warren, thj cold earth was seen. 
Here spring thy ladvels in immortal green i 
Dearest of chiefs that ever pfest the plain. 
In f reedom^s cause with early honors slain s 
Still dear in death, as when bdbre our sight 
You graced the senate, or you led the fights 
The grateful Muse shall tell the world your fome, 
And unborn realms resomid the deathless name. 680 

Now from all plains, as settling smokes decay, . 
The banded freemen rise in op^n day ; 
Tall thro the lessening shadows, hidf conceal*d. 
They throng and gather in a central field ; 
In unskiird ranks but ardent soul they stand. 
Claim quick the foe, and eager strife demand. 

In front firm Washington superior shone^ 
His eye directed to the half-seen sun ; 

H3 
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As thro the cloud the banting splendors gloir^ 

And light the passage to the distant foe. 696 

His waving steel retams the living day^ 

And points^ thro unfought fields, the wanior*swmy ; 

His valorous deeds to he confined no more, 

Monongahela, to thy desert shore. 

Matured with years, with nobler glory warm, 

Fate in his eye and empire on his arm. 

He feels his sword the strength of nations widd^ 

And moves before them with a broader, shield. 

Greene rose beside him emulous in arms. 
His genius brightening as the danger warms, 600 
In counsel great, in every science skilFd, 
Pride of the camp and terror of the field. 
With eager look, conspicuous o*er the crowd. 
And port majestic, brave Montgomery strode. 
Bared his tried blade, with honor's call elate^ 
Claimed the first field and hastened to his fate. 
Lincoln, with force unfolding as he rose. 
Scoped the whole war and measured well Ae foes; 
Calm, cautious, firm, for frugal counsels known. 
Frugal of other's blood but liberal of his own, 610 
Heath for impending toil his ialchion draws. 
And fearless Wooster aids the sacred cause^ 
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Mercer advanced an early death to proye^ 
Sinclair and Mifflin swift to combat move ; 
Here stood stem Putnam^ scored with ancient scars^ 
The living records of his country's wars ; 
Wayne^ like a moving tower^ assumes his post. 
Fires the whole field, and is himsejf a host ; 
Undaunted Stirling, prompt to meet his foes, 
And Gates and Sullivan for action rose ; 630 

Macdougal, Clinton, guardians of the state, 
Stretch the nerved arm to pierce the depth of fate ; 
Marion with rapture seized the sword of £une. 
Young Laurens graced a fother^s patriot name ; 
Moultrie und Sumter lead their banded pov^ers, 
Morgan in fron^ of his bold riflers towers. 
His host of keen-eyed marksmen, skilFd to pour 
Their slugs unerring finom the twisted bore. 
No sword, no bayonet they learn to wield. 
They gall the flank, they skirt the battling field, 6S0 
Cull out the distant foe in full horse speed. 
Couch the long tube and eye the silver bead. 
Turn as he turns, dismiss the whizzing lead. 
And lodge the death-ball in his heedless heafi. 

So toird the huntsman Telf. His quivering dart, 
Prest by the bended bowstringi fears to part. 
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Dreads the tremeodoils task, to giajDe but ihim 

The tender temples of his iofiunt soa i 

As the' loved youth (the tyrant's victim led) 

Bears the potsed apple tottermg oo his hesdL 646 

The sliUen father, with reverted eye, 

Now marks the satrap, now the brighfc»hair4 biyt 

His second shaft impatient lies, athisst 

To mend the expected error of the fitat. 

To pierce the monstei^ mid the inanlted enmd. 

And shsep the pangs of natme in his hkxxL • 

Deep donbling toward hiabveast, wnllpeimdoaaNUIoir, 

Cunije the straiii'd horns df his indignant kim t 

His left arm stiaightena lis die dexter ftend^ • ^ 

And his nenml khiscitle witk die gripe distnndii €16 

Soft slidea file reed back with the stiff drawn alratti. 

Till the steal jpoint haa neaefat his steady hand; ^ 

Then to bii keen fixt sye tiie shaidc he brings^ 

Twangs tte fond cord^ the leatherVl aiMw sings. 

Picks off the pippin from the smilit^boy. 

And Uri*s rocks resound with sbonts of joy. 

Soon by an eqnal dart tfae^t3nnnt bleeds. 

The cantons league, the woric of fate prooeads; . . 

Till Austria^s titled hordes, with their own gors^ 

Fat theHiir fleldt they lorded Imj; before; 666 
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On Gothftrd*8 height white freedom first utifurrd 
Her infant btnaer o^ the modern world. 

BUnd, Moylan, Sheldon the long liaei enforce 
With llghti^ttttM scoiitfl^with solid squares of honei 
And Knot from his fiiU park to batde bringa 
His brazen tubes, the leut teiort tfkif^i. 
The long blsidt it>ws^ in sullen silence wiit» 
Their grim jMs gaping, soon to utter fat^ } 
When at his woitf the carbon doudir shull ris«, 
AndweHatm*dthiinderstocktheshofesandAies. 676 

TwofbfeignlFMlhshfldeinght the splendentflame^ 
To Fame'i hard Hbkool the Wifm diseiples^ came t 
To learn sage LibiityVi utilessonM kyre^ 
To brsfve die tempest on her war4>eat shote, 
PiromethMHi it be, to smtch a beam of day. 
And homeward bear the mlseintitlating fsrf , 
To pour ncNr Irfe oii £urtype*s languid horde. 
Where raiHioM eroudl beneath one stupid lord. 
Tho Austria^s keiser and the Rwsian casar 
To dungeons doom them, and with fetters mar, 080 
Fayette o'er Gaul's vast realm aome light shall spread^ 
Brave Kosoiusko rear Sannatia*s head ; 
From GaronM*S batik to l>una*s wintiy skies. 
The mom shall ttto?e, and slumbering notions rise. 
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While fdkmrnB^tmiyMH^ tino tbi nigfi 4if time, 
Wl^ datm.tllnrJhMk iiitthkJiMlM^nt ditnt. 
Bend thflr iMik Jcqm^ tbia(r»iletoilir«(tfttigft^ 
And sloth nd tkmwij Mk ikgniki«ubdiiiidk - 
Bite then teiwdiv te tknelf magiiue fiie^ » 
Ere the gray sire^ the helpless infiuit dioifi ^ 
Jieok thro the wdiM^ ^ee q w Hts i yhwiiaw tBdl^ . 
\miAi«eliii^«fhit agei en yditt mtaMiiepMkil f 40 
R^ti^ thfc firte^ anrenfr the itenliei Ayv ' ■' - 
M4ve tor te, HfiiriB i . :we tenqisar erw diei ' 

So spokeiCMeMk"^ dnee;. JiiiigriiaNig hee« 
Pojgfa oet JBeif aerrfl to efeiy^ ei^iiit beiJ^ 
A^gni^ to cifteb linrre kdhri) as ^tbtf daiaa^* > 
His test of iralor ifld hie tulr eCfiaaK i 
With his jemg halt Afenl^Mierf. ini aiovk ibrtl^ 
To crush the vart miiBiini ef llie Mrth p . 
O'er streams Juullakes their flags ikf oinraid plikf, 
Na^eiat and forls surreedMog 4tiialrk llveif fmf% fSO 
RedMy fens and daa^rb thwart the pelha Hhif gcv 
And hiM'befsffe them hiei their eiiga in sttdvr. 
Loud Laurence, ^k)gg^d with iee^ indignant feela 
Their sleeUdad oats^ ehoked helme and cMntad 

Keeiai * . . . . 

They baftt king Iwf tides; #hen rise iii'siglilr ' 
Queb«eVdfi»d «i«lli» iiM W«lft^ftiMl«Mlfed lidgiit* 
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Already theie a few brave potricte «febbd^ 
WoTB down witii toil^ by femnie htlf tab^ved ; 
Untrench*d before tbe town> they dam opfMxie 
Their Added ccdicnrtB to the forted foes. 766 

Ah gallant tcoop.1 deprived of half the pram 
That deedsk bke yottn in other tinnetrepajqrv 
Since yoiit prime chief (tliefiwimtoient of faney • 
Hath aagidi so diM^ 1» kaiafeV hiiboiKniaB^ 
That efery kooett Mote wiilh horror flhipr 
The name unsounded from her sacred strings ; 
'E\Bt what hi^ tonet of rapfcaffi matt have told 
The first great actioa of a chief <80 b^! 
Twas hie, twaa yotri^ to: biske inMiialfi^^ 
To tame rnde nataiit ia her dratrcft Socnn }e 77* 
Foodless and gciideles^ thro that watte of earthy 
You marcb'dr long AKMitha; and^ sore lednced bf 

dearth, 
Reached the prood capital^ «oo feebfeftr 
To teaipl unaided Jrack ataak of war ; 
Till now Mont g a me i y^ s^ borty with^ kbpea elati^ 
loi^s yotar teant powen^ to try the tnit 6f fete. 

With ablftiL ghmee ba views the fofrtness round^ 
Bristled with jprbe^ with dark ai*iHery oyo#n'd; 
Resdves with naked kteri to aode tho'towers, 
Asdinaicka;iiealm froiiiiBny^ 7^ 
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Now drear December's boretl blasli mme, 
^ roaring hailstorm sweeps the shuddering skiei^ 
Night with condensing horror mantles all. 
And trembling watch4ights glimmer from the walL 
From bombs o*erarchingy fusing, bursting high. 
The glare scarce wanders thro the loaded sky ; 
And in the knider shock of meteors drown'd^ 
The accustomed ear in vain expects the sound. 
He points the assault; and, thro the howUng 
air, 
0*er rocky ramparts leaiJs audacious war. 79Q 

Swift rise the rapid files ; the walls are red 
With flashing flames, that show tiie piles of dead ; 
Till back recoiling from the ranks of slain. 
They leave their leader with a fieeble train. 
Begirt with foes within the sounding wall. 
Who thick beneath his single ialchion fall. 
But short the conflict; others hemm*d him rounds 
And brave Montgomery prest the gory ground* 
A second Wolfe Columbus here b^ield. 
In youthful charms, a soul undaunted yidd ; 800 
Forlorn* o*erpower'd, his hardy host remains. 
Stretched by his side, or led in captive chains. 
M acpherson, Cheesman share their generars doom ; 
Meigs, Moigan, Dearborn, planning cfeeds to come^ 
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Resign impatient prisoners ; soon to wield 
Their happier swords in many a broader field. 

Triumphant to Newyork's ill forted post 
Britannia turns her vast amphibious host, 
That seas and storms, obedient to her hand. 
Heave and discharge on every distant land ; 610 
Fleets, floating batteries shake Manhattan's shore. 
And Hellgate rocks reverberate the roar. 
Swift o*er the shuddering isles that line the bay 
The red flags wave, and battering engines play ; 
Howe leads aland the interminable train. 
While his bold brother still bestorins the main. 
Great Albion*s double pride ; both famed afar 
On e^ch vext element^ each world of war ; 
Where British rapine follows peaceftil toil. 
And muiders nations but to seize their spoil. 890 

Wide nwe%p the veteran myriads o*er the strand, 
Outnumbering thrice the raw colonial band ; 
Flatbush and Harlem sink beneath their fires. 
Brave Stirling yields, and Sullivan retires. 
In vain sage Washington, from hill to hill. 
Plays round his foes with more than Fabian skill. 
Retreats, advances, lures them to his snare^ 
To balance numbers by the shifts of war. 
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For not their ewordi tdonei bat fell ditetM 
Thins his chill camp and diokei the nei^boriiig 
teis, S30 

The baleful mabity, from Sjnrias ttnt. 
Floats in cmH broetse, impefting enry ten^ 
Strikes tlie young Mldier with the moiiiiog rajr. 
And lays him lifeless en the dose of day. 
Far from hit fiithei's house, his motker*s care, 
And ell the charities <liat nursed him there. 

Daimp'd is ^ native rage that first impdrd 
The insulted eolons to the batding Md i 
When first their high-sourd sentiment of right 
And fulUvein*d vigor nerved their arm to fight. 849 
For stript of health, benumb*d thy vital flood, 
Thy muscles lax'd apd decomposed thy blood. 
What is thy courage, man ? a fbodless fiaine, 
A li^t unseen, a soul without a frame. 

Each day the decimated ranks forgo 
Their dying cdmrMies to repulse liie foe. 
And each damp night, along the slippery trench. 
Breathe at their post the suflbcating stench i 
They sink by hundreds on die vapory soil. 
Till a new fight rdieves their deadlier toil. 850 
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At lart from fruitless combat, sore defeat, 

TV> Croton hills they lead a long retreat ; 

Pal^, curbed, exanimate, in dull despair. 

Train the scant relics of the twofold war : 

The sword, the pestilence press hard behind ; 

The body both assail^ and one beats down the giind. 
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But of all tales that war's black annals hold, 
The darkest, foulest still remains untold ; 
New 4nodes of torture wait the shameful strife. 
And Britain wantons in the waste of life. 

O)ld-blooded Cruelty, first fiend of hell. 
Ah think no more with savage hordes to dwell ; 
Quit the Caribian tribes who eat their slain. 
Fly that grim gang, the Inquisitors of Spain, 
Boast not thy deeds in MoIoch*s shrines of old. 
Leave Barbary*s pirates to their blood-bought gold, 
^ Let Holland steal her victims, force them o*er 1 1 
To toils and death on Java's morbid shore ; 
Some cloak, some color all these crimes mky plead ) 
Tis avarice, passion, blind religion's deed ; 
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But Britons here, in this fraternal broil, 

Grave^ cool, deliberate in thy service toil. 

Far from the nation*8 eye, whose nobler soul 

Their wars would humanize, their pride control. 

They lose the lessons that her laws impart. 

And change the British for the brutal heart 20 

Fired by no passion, maddened by, no zeal. 

No priest, no Plutus bids them not to fieel ; • 

Unpaid, gratuitous, on torture bent. 

Their sport is death, their pastime to torment ; 

All other gods they scorn, but bow the kiiee, 

And curb, well pleased, O Cruelty, to thee. 

Come then, curst goddess, where thy votaries reigii. 
Inhale their incense from the land and main;. 
Come to Newyork, th^ir conquering arms to greet. 
Brood o'er their camp and breathe along their fleet; 
The brother chiefs of Howe*s illustrious name 31 
Demand thy labors to complete their feme. 
What shrieks of agony thy praises sound ! 
What grateless dungeons groan beneath the ground ! 

I t 

See the black Prison Ship's expanding womb 
Impested thousands, quick and dead, entomb. 
Barks after barks the captured seamen bear, 
Transboard and lodge thy silent victims there \ 
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A hundred scows, .from all the neighboring shore, 
Spread the dull sail and ply the constant oar, 40 
Waft wrecks of armies from the well fought fields 
And famisht garrisona who bravely yield ; 
They mount the hulk, and, crammed within the cave^ 
Hail their last house, their living, floating, grave; 

She come^^ the 'Fiend I her grinning jaws expand;. 
Her brazen eyes :cast lightning o'er the strand. 
Her wings like thunder-clouds the welkin sweep, ^ 
Brush the tall. spires and shade the shuddering deep;' 
She gaina the deck, displa3rs her wontjed store. 
Her cords and scourges wet with prisoners' gore; 60 
Gripes, pincers, thumb-sctewaspread beneath her feet, 
Slow poi^nous drugs and: loads of putrid meat ; 
Disease hangs drizzling from her slimy locks, 
And hot contagion issues from her box. 

0*er the closed hatches ere she takes her place. 
She moves the massy planks a little space, . 
Opes a small passage to the cries below. 
That feast iier soul.on messages of. woe; 
There sits with gaping ear and. changeless eye^ 
Drinks every groan and treasures every sigh, |6o 
Sustains the faint,, their miseries to proloqg, ' 
Revives iht dfing and uiiMrves the rtnoog.. 
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But ms die infected man resign their bmth^ 
She keqis with joy the Tegitter of death. 
As tort thro poftholes fnm the eneuoibflr^d eave, 
Corpse after corpse fttt dashing in the watve; 
Corpoe after corpse, for days and montfaa mmI yonrsy 
The tide bears off, and stiH its ennmt dean ; 
At kst, oVaioaded with the pntrid gere^ 
The alime^^hKl waters thicken mnnd the shoR. fO 
Green Oceania self, that oft his smve nenews, 
That drinki whole fleets with aU their bttdii^erasrs. 
That bfiefc, thrt pnri Ass the earth asd sky, 
Tet ne'er before lesigii^d hia natnnd dyei, ■ 
Here purples; Unshef for the esoe he hova 
To sob and Twrage this nnoonqqei^d shore; 
The scaly nations, as they timnal by. 
Catch the Qontagion, sicken, gsq> and die. 

Now Hesper tarns the Hera's feeairfal eye ^ 
To other fidds where other standaida Ay I to 

For here constrain*d new wariiM to d|sdaaa^ 
And show the foats of more than aerial foes, * ^ • 
Wheie interpoaing with cdestial might, - 
His own dread fadbors must decide the flgfat^ 
He bids the soepe with pomp nnnsnal riai^ '. 
To teach Colttttihns how to tead'tlM! a|nea. ^ ^ .. 
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He BMirki the trace of IIowe*9 tmuniphaut ooitive^' 
And wheels ^a Jersejrplaini hiB gathering foroe; 
Wbne daiuitleit Waifaipgtony begiit with fioes. 
Still geeatm viaet as the danger growi, 9Cl 

And wearied traop^ o'^ ^iadred warriora slain^ 
Attend his mai^ thM aMuiy a s^nguiae plain* 

From Hndwa^a bank to Trentpa^a wintrjr strand/ 
He guards in im ratmat bis fed>te bapd ; 
Britons by thousands on his flanks a4mn|P9f 
Bend o*er his sear and point the lifted lance« 
Past Delawans'ii firnaen stroaa, with scanty ibros^ 
He checks ratieat % then turning bac)L hi^ course^ 
BemenalS'the wnvey and thm tlie mingled fov. 
Of ice and storm Mseeks the hostile shioiep . IWt 
Wrapt in the ginom «f nigbtt llie offiandefl Jl^ 
Starts from his cavie^ asinmes the ii¥iignant gpd# 
Rears thro the partings tide his foamy fermt 
And with his ^ery eyeballs lights, th^ storm. 
He stains aiound him np tt)e host he heard. 
Clears Jiis eh(^k(ed nm end sivoeths his icy heard. 
And thus: Andaci^ps chief, this troubled waye 
Tempt BiA \ or tempting, here shali gape iJtxy gmw. 
Is nothing laceed to. thy Fenturous might i 
Thehowiingatoiia^thwiiiolyAmMiifw^ Hi) 
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High tossing ice-isles crssking round thjr sidb, * 
Insidious rocks that pierce the tnnoibling tide ? 
Fear then this foieeful arm, and liear ooce Btore, 
Death stands between thee and that shehy ihom» 

The chief beholds the god^ and notes his cry, . 
Bat onward drives^ nor pauses to r^ljT ; 
Calls to each bark^ imd BfMrits ereiy boat 
To toil^ gain^ tempt the interdicted coast. 
The crews^ regardless of the doubling roar^t 
Breast the strong helm^ and wrestle with theoar; IM 
Stem with, resurgent jnow the straggling Sfny,. • 
And with phosphoric lanterns ahape their uray; . 

The god perceived his warning words w«m vaiii^ 
And rose more furious to assert his reign,^ / 
Lash*d up a loftier surge^ and heaved on hi^; . « « 
A ridge of billows that obatruet the akjn • 
And^ as the accumulated mass he roU% • 
Bares the sharp rocks and lifts the gH'int shoals* . 
Forward the fiearless barges [dunge and bounds 
Top the currdwav^ or grind the flinty grbuadi ISO 
Careen^ whirls nght^ and sidelong daskfr and tost^ 
Now seem to. reach and now to lose the eoaal. 

Still unsubdued the seandrench'd army toils. 
Each buoypa akiff the JouncingigodlMMl foils; 
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He raves and roem, and in delirious woe 

Calls to his aid his ancient hoaiy toe, 

Almigh^ Frost ; when thus the vanquishM Flood 

Bespeaks in haste the great eairtlwrending god : 

Father of storms ! bdiold this moital iuoe 

Confound my fofoe and brave me to my face. 140 

Not all my imves by all my tempests driven^ 

Nor black night brooding o*er the starless heaven, . 

Can check their course; they toss and plunge amain. 

And lo, my gnaidian rocks pragect theirpointsin vain. 

Come to my belp^ and witii thy stiflfening breath 
Clog their strained helms, distend tiieir limbs iu 

deathl^ 
Tho ancient enmity -onr realms divide, 
And oft thy chains arrest my laboring tide. 
Let strong necemity our cause combine. 
Thy own disgrace iemticipate in mine ; 150 

Even now their oars thy sleet in vain congeals. 
Thy crumbling iee^iCakes crash beneath their keels; 
Their impious arms already cope with ours. 
And mortal msin defies immortal Powers. 

Roused at the call, the Monarch mounts the 
storm J 
In muriat flakes he robes Us nitrous form^ 
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Qares thro the oompomidi all ite Matt bJuiltt^ 
And seas tarn cfjMd whare he bvaathaa his pim^ 
He ooaes aaraeriag o*er his Umk <)oBft^tiy 
Bat C0IB98 miteiidad bjr hip esuil tram ; 1^0 

Hail^ sleet and SMw^rack ftr beMdd kiaa Hf, 
Too weak to inufe thro tfaia petarifie iky^ 
Whose av odnselidatai and eota end aliiigtf 
Aod shakes hoar tmsel from Ha Akterieg wmgi. 
i^trth heaves endemeks faene^ tbeeligbttng QiMi; 
He gaina the pass, basfcndaa the teif ie g floed» ' 
Shoots from hia fioftrila one iride withering aheel 

CVtreasilred metaora <m the athiggttsig'fleatt 
The waves con^aciate instant, fix in air^ • - 

Stand like a ridge of roeksi e»d fbivwrtbam^ IfV 

The barks, confoenddd in thatr beadtopf anrge. 

Or wedged in cryatal, ceaae 4beir oaia te wgei 

Some with prane prow, as plunging down the decpb 

And Mme ranonntijDg o*er the s)i)]qper]r steap 

Seem laboring still, butt monimh ltfs|ei» ftUi 

And the ehiU*d arm^ heaa awaits its 4^L - 

But Hesper, gmafdian of HeqMrie*frfigbt| 

From his fiir heaiven looks thp(>^the nTkas-nsf^i 

And, stung to vengeance at the uneqnaJl ebtfe, 

To save hpr fadrtt in jeofMrdf of kft^ • IStf 
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Starts from his thrpp^ ascend* bis Awny ouv 
And turns tnwiendous to the field of war* 
His wheeby regorging from Ihe depth of evmij 
Roll back the ntght, stmk wide the ftartled heaTeSt 
Rgain their eaatiag with nevcurted gynMy. 

And stud their path with acintiUiitiaig firea* 
Qe eleavas the dondf ; aady swift aa hettOM of dagr, ^ 
0*er Caljfemia "Sweeps hb wplmdid way; 
Missouri's mouiilatos at his passage aod^ 
AiidfiowaadlMbtwaiiefiMiithepresewtijody IfO 
And treniUes at his tnaad« For hereto fight : 
Rush two diead Powera of aucb nnmrestired mighty 
As threats to aooiihilala his doubtful ragn. 
Convulse the btasren and wiisigle (earth aqd maiik 
Frost views his briUiant foe with seomful ejre. 
And whirla m teofeld tempest thro the sky ; 
Where each fine atom of the imioense of air, 
Steel*4j pointed, barKd for enexaoipled war. 
Sings oV the shttdderijig ground ; when tbuahebroke 
Contemptoeiia ailenee, and to Heaper spoke: 206 
Thou coanest in time to ahare their last disgncoj. 
To change to eryatdi with thy rebel raee, 
Stretch thy huge eoi»e o^ct IMawam*s bank afiu% . 
And learn;tfae.jiseeeaf alementai wart 
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Or if undjii^ life Hby lamp inspire, 

» 

Take that one blast and to thy sky retire ; 
There^ rolFd eternal romtad the heavelia^ prodafU 
Thy own disaster and my deathkvs fkitte. 
' I come^ said Hesper, not to insult die brare. 
But break tiiy scqitre and let loose my wate^ S19 
Teach the proud Stream more peaceful tides to rail. 
And send thee howling to thy stormy p(^ ; * 

That drear dooiinion shall thy rage eonflnef • 
lliis lapd^ these waters and dioae troopa aremifeie. 

He added not ; and now the 8d>le storm^ 
Pierced by strong qplendor^ burst before hi» fiirmi 
His visage stem an awful lustre shed, . ' 
His pearly planet play*d around his head* 
He seized a lofty pine^ whose roots of yitae 
Struck deep in earthy to guard the sand^ shore MO 
From hostile ravage of the mining tide, 
That rakes with spoils ci earth its crumbling tide. 
He wrencht it from the soil, and oW the foe ^ 
WhirFd the strong trunk; and aim'd a sweeping blew. 
That sung thro air, but miss*d the moving god, 
And fell wide crashing on the irooen flood* 
For many a rood the shivering ice it tore, . • 
Loosed every bark and ahook the aounding shoie i 
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Stroke after stroke wHAi donbting fbrice he plied^ 
Foird the hoar Fiend and pulverized the tide, 230 
The baffled tyrant quits the desperate cause ; 
From Hesperus heat the river swells and thaws. 
The fleet rolls gently to the Jersey coas^ 
And morning splendors j^reet the landing host 

Tia here dread Waahington, when first the day 
O'er Tretfton beamed to light his ni]»d way, 
Poui^d the rude shock on Britain*s vanguard tram. 
And led whole squadrons in his captive chaTn ; . ' 
Where vetevan troops to half their numbers yield. 
Tread back, their, steps, or press the sanguine field. 
To Princdon plains precipitate their flighty 341 
Thro new disasters and unfinished fight. 
Resign their conquests by one sad surprise. 
Sink in tbcir pride and see their rivals rise. ' 

Here dawn*d the dajrstar of Hesperia's fame. 
Here herald glory fint emblazed her name ; 
On DelawaK*s bank' her base of empire stands, 
The work of Washington's immortal hands ; 
Prompt at hb side while gallant Mercer trod. 
And seal'd the firm ibundatton with his blood. S96 

In future years, if right the Muse divine. 
Some gvjBit ssemorial on this ban(k shall shine ; , 
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A cblanra bold tte grinte shift ehdl ttni 
Swell o*er tiid itimod And okeck the patsfaig air^ 
Cast its broad iange OH the wateiy glad^ 
And Bristol greet the moDQineiital khade i 
Eternal emblem of that gloomy hoor. 
When the great general left her sfclinn-beat sbom^ 
To tempest, night and bis omi sword oooaigti*d 
His country's Cutesy the fortunes of nnnkhid* 900 

Where sealike Lauredce^ rolling iit bia prid^ . 
With Oeean*s aelf disputes the tossing tide, : 
F#om shore to shore^ tbvo dim distending skiea^ 
Beneath fiillsails imbanded nations fiie. 
Britain and Brunswiek here their flags nnMd^ 
Here Hessians hordes^ for toils of skughter sold> 
Anspach and Darlnstadt swell the hiraling train^ 
Proud Caledonia erowds the masted main^ 
Hibernian keras mtd Hanoverian ikves 
Move o*er the decks and darken widA the w«ves» 

Tdl on the boldest bark s^Mriorshevie '• aft 
A warrior ensign*d with a various cnswHf 
Myrtles and laui^.eqoal honors jbin'd^ 
Which aims had purehased and the Mttsesi twined; 
His sward waved forward^ and bis ardent eye 
Seem*d shattng eiapires in the sonthem ahy^ 
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Beside him rbst a hfirald to pradaitn 
Hb various hononE^ tklas^ limits anA hxt» ; 
Who raised an opening scroUi where proudly ihon* 
Burgoyne 4mivmgeane^ fr^m the J^tisk throne. sAO 

Champlain reoitves.tbe oongrcgafced host^ 
And bis husht wwves beneath the saila ar^ lost i 
Ticonderoga niars his rocks in vain^ 
Nor Edward's widls the Weighty shock suMain i 
Deep Gtei^s fofided lake rdlictant guides 
Their boUluKng bturges o*er his sacifed tides* 
Suite after state the splendid pomp appsUsi 
Each towA iurroiders^ erery fiMtress fisUs ^ 
Si^air rctiies ; )and irith his feeble tmtn^ > 

Ih stow letreat ifer itoanjr a fatal plain^ 5l§t 

Alltties their march i^ wide moves th^r furions foitM^ 
. And flaming hamlclai m^brk their wastiag ooniM 1 . 
Thro finrtlees realms their sprteding ranks lilfk 

' whed*d^ < • 
Qn McAiawk*8 wwfesm waVei on BMningto&*s dread 
fieUL 
At last wtkeie Hndste, wkh mi^ertit pace^ 
S«t^lls at the sigfati airf <^hcoks his Mipid mete 
Thro dark SMUwater skiw and silent movesi 
And Ayihg tra>ps with sriten pause mpfp?es| 
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A few firm bands their stany ttandard rev. 
Wheel, front and face the desolating war. aOO 

Sudden the patriot flame each pitmnoe wanns^ 
Deep danger calls, the freemen quit dieir fimns, 
Seize their tried muskets, name their dbiefii to lead. 
Endorse dieir knapaadLs and to vengeaaoe qpeed« 
0*er all the land the kindling ardor flies, 
Troop follows troop, and flags on flags arise, 
Concentred, trained, their forming files unite, 
Swell into squadrons and demand the fight. 

When Xerxes, raving at his sire*s disgrace, 30^ 
Pour*d his dark millions on the coast of Thrace, 
0*er groaning Hellespont his broad brieve hiiri*d, 
Hew*d ponderous Athos from Ihe trembling world, 
Stiird with his weight of ships the struggling main. 
And bound the billows in his boasted chain. 
Wide o*er proud Macedon he wheePd bis course, 
Thrace, Thebes, Tbessalia joined bis frtrbusfiMnoe. 
Thrp six torn states his horerii^ swarms increase^ 
And hang tremendous on the skirts of Gseaoe ; 
Deep groan the shrines of all her guardian gods. 
Sad Pelion shakes, divine Olympus nods, BOO 

Shocked Ossa sheds his hundred hUb of snow. 
And Tempe swells her murmuring l»ook bd^w i 
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Wild in her starts of rage the Pythian shrieks^ 
Dodona*s Oak the pangs of nature speaks^ 
Eleusis quakes thro all her mjrstic caves. 
And black Trophonius gapes a thousand graves. 
Bat soon the freeborn Greeks to vengeance rise^ 
Brave Sparta springs where first the danger lite^ 
Her self-devoted Band, in one steeFd mass^ 
Plunge in the gorge of death, and choke the Pass. 
Athenian youths, the unwieldy war to meet, 331 
Couch the stiff lance, or mount the well arm*d fleet; 
They sweep the incumbered seas of their vast load. 
And fat their fields with lakes of Asian blood. 

So leapt our youths to meet the invading hordes. 
Fame fired their courage, freedom edged theirswords. 
Gates in their van on high-hill'd Bemus rose. 
Waved his blue steel and dared the headlong foes; 
Undaunted Lincoln, laboring on his right. 
Urged every arm, and gave them hearts, to fight ; 340 
Starkei at the dexter flank, the onset claims, 
Indignant Herkimer the left inflames ; 
He bounds exulting to commence the strife. 
And buy the victory with his bartered life. 

And why, sweet Minstrel, from the harp of fame 
Withhold so long that once resounding name ? 
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llie chief who^ steering by the boreal star, 
0*er wild Canadia led our infant war. 
In desperate straits superior powers displayed, 
Burgoyne's dread scourge, Montgomery's ablest akl; 
Ridgefield and Compo saw his valorons might Sftl 
With ill-ann*d swains put veteran troops to flight. 
Tho treason foul hath since absorbed his soul, 
Bade waves of dark oblivion round him roll, 
Sunk his proud heart abhorrent and abhorred. 
Effaced his memory and defiled his sword ; 
Yet then untamisht rolFd his conquering car ; 
Then famed and foremost in the ranks of war 
Brave Arnold trod ; high valor warm*d his breast, 
And beams of glory play*d around his crest. 36o 
Here toils the chief; whole armies from his eye 
Resume their souls, and swift to combat fly. 

Camp'd on a hundred hills, and trench*d in form, 
Burgoyne*s long l^ons view the gathering storm ; 
Uncounted nations round thdlr general stand. 
And wait the signal from his guiding Hand. 
Canadia crowds her Gallic colons there, 
Ontario's yelling tribes torment the air. 
Wild Huron sends his lurking hordes from fkr. 
Insidious Mohawk swells the woodland war; 870 
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Scalpers and ax-men ruBh from Erie's shdre^ 
And Iroquois augments the war whoop roar; 
While all his ancient troops his train supply. 
Half Europe's banners waving thro the sky $ 
Deep squadroned horse support his endless flanks^ 
And parked artillery frowns behind the ranks. 
Flush'd with the cpnquest of a thousand fields. 
And rich with spoils that all the r^on yields^ 
They bum with zeal to close the long campaign. 
And crush Cohimbia on this final plain. 380 

His fellow chieft inhale the hero's flame. 
Nerves of his arm and partners in his &met 
Phillips, with treasured thunders poised and wheeled 
In brazen tubes, prepares to rake the field ; 
llie 1;rench-tops darken with the sable rows, 
And, tipt with fire, the waving match-rope glows. 
There gallant Reidesel in German guise^ 
And Specht and Breyman, prompt for action, rise} 
His savage hordes the murderous Johnson leads. 
Files thro the woods and treads the tangled weeds, 
Shuns open combat, teaches where to run, 39I 
Skulk, couch the ambush, aim the hunter*s gun, 
Whirl the sly tomahawk, the war whoop sing, 
pivide the spoils and pack the scalps they brings 

6 3 
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Frazer in quest of glory seeks the field ;-— * 
False glare of glory, what hast thou to jrield ? 
How long, deluding phantom, wilt thou blind. 
Mislead, debase, uuhumanize mankind ? 
Bid the bold youth, his headlong sword who draws. 
Heed not the object, nor inquire the cause ; 4€K> 
But seek adventuring, like an en[ant knight. 
Wars not his own, gratuitous in fight. 
Greet the gored field, then plunging thro the fire. 
Mow down, his men, with stupid pride expire, 
Shed firom his closing eyes the finish*d flame. 
And ask, for all his crimes^ a deathless name ? 
And when shall solid glory, pure and bright, 
Alone inspire us, and our deeds requite ? 
When shall the applause of men their chiefs pursue 
In just proportion to the good they do, 
'On virtue*s base erect the shrine of fame, 
Define her empire, and her code proclaim ? 

Unhappy Frazer! little hast thou weighed 
The crimeful cause thy valor comes to aid. 
Far from thy native land, thy sire, thy wife, 
Love's lisping race that cling about thy life^ 
Thy soul beats high, thy thoughts expanding roam 
On battles past, and laurels yet to come: 
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Alas^ what laurels? where the lasting gain ? 

A pompous funeral on a desert plain ! 420 

The cannon's roar^ the muffled drums proclaimj 

In one short blast, thy momentary fame, 

And some war minister per-hazard reads 

In what far field the tool of placemen bleeds. 

Brave Heartly strode in youth's overweening pride; 
Housed in the camp he left his blooming bride. 
The sweet Lucinda ; whom her sire from far. 
On steeds high bounding o*er the waste of war. 
Had guided thro the lines, and hither led. 
That fateful mom, the plighted chief to wed. 430 
He deem*d, deluded sire I the contest o*er. 
That routed rebels dared the fight no more ; 
And came to mingle, as the tumult ceased^ 
The victor*s triumph with the nuptial feast 
They reached his tent ; when now with loud alarms 
The mom burst forth and roused the camp to arms; 
Conflicting passiotis seized the lover's breast. 
Bright honor calVd, and bright Lucinda prest:— «' 
And wilt thou leave me for that clangorous call ? 
Traced I these deserts but to see thee fall ? 440 
I know thy valorous heart, thy zeal that speeda - • 
Where dangers press and boldest battle bleeds. 
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My fiither said blest Hymen here should join 
With sacred Love to make Lucinda thine ; 
But other union these dire drums foredoom^ 
The dark dead uuioii of the Vernal tomb. 
On yoader plain^ soon sheeted o*er with bloody 
Our nuptial couch shall prove a criinson dod ; 
For there this night thy livid corse mutt lie, 
1*11 sfiek it there, and <>n th^ bosom die. 450 

Yet go; tis duty calls; but oV thy head 
lict this white plume its floating foliage spread ; 
That from the rampart, thro the troubled air. 
These j^es may trace thee toiling in the war., 
She fixt the feather on his crest abov^ 
Bound with the mystic knot, the knot of love ; 
. He parted silent, but ip silent prayer 
Bade Love aqd Hymen guard the timorous fair. 

Whdre Saratoga showed her champaign side. 
That Hudson bathed with atill untainted tide, 46o 
The opposifig pickets pqsh^d their scouting files, 
WheeFd, skirmisht, halted, practised all their wiles; 
£ach to mislead, insoare, exhaust their foes. 
And court the conquest ere the armies dose. 

Now roll like winged storms the solid lines^ 
The clarion thund^ and th^ battle jpins. 
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Thick flames in vollied flashes load the air^ 
And echoing mountains give the noise of war; 
Sulphureous clouds rise reddening round the height. 
And veil the skies, and wrap the sounding fight. 470 
Soon ^m the skirts of .smoke, where thousands toil. 
Ranks roll away and into light recoil ; 
Starke pours upon them in a storm of lead ; 
His hosted swains bestrew the field with dead. 
Pierce with strong bayonets the German reins, 
Whelm two battalions in their captive chains^ 
Bid Baum, with wounds enfeebled, quit tlie field,* 
And Breymao next his gushing lifeblood yield. 
This Frazer sees, and tliither' turns his course. 
Bears down before them with Britannla*s force, 480 
Wheels a broad column on the victor flank. 
And springs to vengeance thro the foremost rank. 
Lincoln, to meet the hero, sweeps the plain ; 
His ready bands the laboring Starke sustain ; 
Host matching host, the doubtful battle bums. 
And now the Britons, now their foes by turns 
R(^in the ground ; till Frazei" feels the force 
Of a rude grapeshot in his flouncing horse.; 
Nor knew the chief, till struggling from the fall. 
That his gored thigh had first repdved the ball. 490 
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He sinks expiring on the slippery soil ; 
Shocked at the sights his baffled troops recoil ; 
Where Lincoln^ pressing with redoubled nnght. 
Broke thro their squadrons and confirmed the flight ; 
When this brave leader met a stunning blow^ 
That stopt his progress and avenged the foe. 
He left the field ; but prodigal of life. 
Unwearied Francis still prolonged the strife ; 
Till a chance carabine attained his bead^ 
And stretched the hero mid the vulgar dead. 500 
His near companions rush with ardent gai^ 
Swift to revenge, but soon to share his fiite ; 
Brown, Adams, Cobum, fiLlling side by side. 
Drench the chill sod with all their vital tide. 
Firm on the west bold Herkimer sustains 
The gathered shock of all Canadians trains ; 
Colons and wildmen post their skulkers there. 
Outflank his pickets and assail his rear. 
Drive in his distant scouts with hideous blare, S09 
And press, on three sides close, the hovering war. 
Johnson's own shrieks commence the deafening din. 
Rouse every ambush and the storm begin. 
A thousand thickets, thro each opening glen. 
Pour forth their hunters to the chase of men 4 
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TrunkB of hi^ trees, aiid rocks and ravines lend 
Unnumbered batteries and their files defend; 
They fire^ they squat^ they nse^ advance and fly. 
And yells and groans alternate rend the sky. 
The well aim*d hatchet cleaves the helmless head^ 
Mute showers of arrows and loud storms of lead 52tO 
Rain thick from hands unseen^ and sudden fling 
A deep confusion diro the laboring wing. 

But Herkimer undaunted quits the standi 
Breaks in loose files his disencumbered band. 
Wheels on the bowling glens each liglit-armM troops 
And leads himself where Johnson tones his wlux^^ 
Pours thro his copsd a well directed fire; 
The semisavage sees his tribes retire. 
Then follows tiiro the brush in full horse speed, " 
And gains the hilltop where the Hurons lead; 630 
Here turns his courser ; when a grateful sight 
Recals his stragglers, and restrains his flight. 
For Hei^imer no longer now sustains 
The loss of blood that his faint vitals drains: ' 
A ball had pierced him ere he dianged his Add } 
The slow sure deith his prudenoe had concealed, . 
Till dark derouted foes should yield to flight, 
And his firm friends oould fioish well the i^it. 
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Lopt finom bis hone the hero sinks «t last ; 
The Hunms ken him^ and with hallooing bhi^t &40 
Shake the fast wilderness ; the tribes around 
Drink with broad ears and swell the tending sounds 
Bosh back to vengeance with tempestuous jBight^i 
Sweqp the long sl<qpes finom every neighboring height. 
Full on their checked pursueol ; who: ftgiinj 
From all their woods, the first idimtested plain. 
Here open £ght begins ; and sure defeat ' . 
Had ibtnoed: that ocdmnn to a owift rebeat^ 
JftutiAmoldi tnling thro the distant nioke, . 
3eheM4lieirptight, a small detachment took; ftSO 
Bore down behind them with his fieU^fNurklood, ' 
And hail'd his grapeshot Ihro tlie savage crowd ; . 
Strow'd eveiy copse with dead, and chased afiur 
The aflfrighted rdics from the skirts of war. 

But on the centre swells the heaviest charge, 
The squares devdop and the lines enlaige^ 
Here Kosciusko^s mantling woiiseonosifd ' 
His batteries' aiute^ but soon to scour die-field; . 
Moigan with all his marksmen* flanks t^ fo^ 
Hull, Brooks and Gourtlaadt in the vanguard glow ; 
HeregallantDearbom leads his light4urm*d train, *6i 
Here Scammd towers, here Silly 4ihakes the plain. 
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Gates guides the onset with' his waving brandy 
Assigns their task t6 each unfolding band. 
Sustains, inspirits, prompts the witrrior's rage. 
Now bids the flank and bow the front engage, 
Points the stern rifiers Where thieir slugs to pour, 
And tells the unmasking batteries when to roar. 
For here impetuous* Powell wheels and veers 
His royal guards, his British grenadiers ; 5/0 

His Highland broadswords cut their wasting course, 
His horse-artiltery whirls' its furious force. 
Here Specht bnd Reidesel to battle bring 
Their scattering yagers from each folding wing ; ' 
And here, concentred in tremendous might, 
Britain's whole park, descending to the fight. 
Roars thro the ranks ; tis Phillips leads the train,^ 
And toils and thunders o*er the shuddering plain. 

Burgoyne, secure of victory, fit>m his height. 
Eyes the whole field and orders all th<e fight, 680 



Marks where his veterans plunge their fiercest fire, 
And where his foes seem halting to retire. 
Already sees the starry stafiTgive way, 
And British ensigns gaining oh the day ; 
When from the western wing, in steely glwe, 
AU^oonqu^ng Arnold sdrged the tide of nviir: 
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Colombia kindles as her hero comes ; 

Her trump*8 shrill clangor and her deafening drams 

Redoubling sound the charge; Aey rage, tb^ biirn^ 

And hosted Europe trembles in her turn. 59O 

So when Pelides* absence check*d her fate^ 

All Ilion issued finom her guardian gate; 

Her huddling squadrons like a tempest poured. 

Each man a hero and each dart a sword. 

Full ^on retiring Greece tumultuous (all. 

And Greece reluctant seeks her sheltering wall ; 

But Pelius* son rebounding o*er the plain, 

Troy backward starts and seeks her towers i^n. 

m 

Amold*s dread fitlchion, with terrific sway. 
Rolls on the ranks and rules the doubtful day, 600 
Confounds with one wide sweep the astonished foes. 
And bids at last the scene of slaughter close. 
Pale rout begins, Britannia*s broken train 
Tread back their steps and scatter fit>m the plain^ ' 
To their strong camp precipitate retire. 
And wide bdiind them streams the roaring fire. . 

Meantime, the skirts of war as Johnson gored. 
His kindred cannibals desert their lord ; 
They scour ^e waste for undistinguished prey, 
Howl thro the night the horrors of the day, 610 
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Scalp ev^ stnfggler from all parties stray'd. 
Each wounded wanderer thro the moonlight glade; 
And while the absent armies give them place^ 
Each camp they plunder and each world disgrace. 

One deed shall tell what fame great Albion draws 
From these auxiliars in her barbarous cause, 
Lucinda's fete ; the tale^ ye nationsj hear ; 
Eternal ages, trace it with a tear. 
Long from the rampart, thro the imbattled &e\d. 
She spied her Heartly where his column wheeled, 620 
Traced him with steadfast eye and tortured breast, 
That heaved in concert with his dancing crest ; 
And oft^ with head advanced and hand outspread, 
Seem'd from her Love to ward the flying lead ; 
Till, dimm'd by distance and the gathering <cloud ; 
At last he vanished in the warrior crowd. 
She thought he fell ; and wild with fearless air. 
She left the camp to brave the woodland war. 
Made a long circuit, all her friends to shun, 

» 

And wanderM wide beneatli the falling sun ; 630 
Then veering to the field, the pickets past, 
To gain the hillock where she miss'd him last. 
Fond maid, he rests not there ; from finished fight 
lie soxight the camp, and closed the rear of flight. 
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He harries to his tent;— oh rage! despair 1 
No glimpse, no tidings of the frantic iair^ 
Save that some carmen, as acamp they drove, 
Had seen her coursing for the western grove. 
Faint vntii fatigue and choked with burning diirsti 
Forth from his friends with bounding leap he bursty 
Vaults o'er the palisade with eyes on flame, 641 
And fills the welkin with Lucinda*s name, 
Swift thro the wild Wood paths phrenetic springs,-^ 
Lucind ! Luciilda ! thro the wild wood rings. 
All night he wanders } barking wdves aloiie 
And screaming night-birds answer to his moan i 
For war had roused them from thdr savage den i 
Thejr scent the fidd, they snuff the walks of mem 

The fair one too, of every aid forlorn. 
Had raved and wandered, till oflScious mom 690 
Awaked the Mohawks from their short repose. 
To glean the plunder, ere their comrades rose. 
Two Mohawks met the maid, — historian, hold 1~« 
Poor Human Nature ! must thy shame be told ? 
Where then that proud preeminence of birth. 
Thy Moral Sense ? the brightest boast of earth. 
Had but the tiger changed his heart for thine. 
Could rocks their bowels with that heart combine, 
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Thy tear had gusht, thy hand reliered her pain, 
And led Lucinda to her lord again. 660 

She starts, with eyes upturned and fleeting breathy 
In their raised axes views her instant death. 
Spreads her white hands to heaven in frantic pra3rer^ 
Then runs to grasp their knees, and cMufrhes ther^ 
Her hair, half ket^along «he shmbs she past^ 
Rolls in loose tangles^ lonnd her lovely waist ; 
Her kerehief torn betra3rs the glcribes of snow 
That heave responsive t» her weight iof woe. 
Does all this eloqueace Mspend ^e knife ? 
Does no superior bribe contest her life? 670 

There does v the f«ealps by British gM are paid ; 
A loitgLhaiFd scalp adorns tliat heavenly head ; 
And comes the sacred spoil from friend or foe^' 
Nb marks distinguish, and no man can know. 

With calculating pause and demon grin, 
Tliey seize her hands, and thro her face divine 
Drive the descending ax ; the shriek she sent 
AttainM her lover*s ear ; he thither bent 
With all the speed his wearied limbs could yield, 
WhirVdhis keen blade, and stretched upon the Add 
The yelling fiends ; who there disputing stood 681 
Her gory scalp, their horrid prise of blood. 
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He sunk delirious on her lifeless clay, 

And past, in starts of sense, the dreadfiil day. 

Are these thy trophies, Carleton f these the swords 
Thy hand unsheathed and gave the savage hordes. 
Thy boasted friends, by treaties brought irom Cbh*, 
To aid thy master in his murderous war ? 

But now Britannia*s chief, with proud disdain 
Coop*d in his camp, demands the field again. 690 
Back to their &te his splendid host be drew, 
SwelVd high their rage, and led die charge anew ; 
Again the batteries roar, the lightnings play. 
Again they &11, again they roll away ; 
For now Columbia, with rebounding might, 
Foird quick their columns, but confined their flight. 
Her wings, like fierce tornados, gyring ran, 
Crusht their wide flanks and gain*d their flying van ; 
Here Arnold charged ; the hero stormed and pour'd 
A thousand thunders where he turn* 
No pause, no parley ; onward far he fray'd. 
Dispersed whole squadrons every bound he made. 
Broke thro their rampart, seized theircampand stores 
And pluck'd the standard from their broken towers: 

Aghast, confounded in the midway field, 
They drop their arms ; the banded nattions yield. 
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When sad Burgoyne, in one disastrous day^ 
Sees future crowns and former wreaths decay. 
His banners furFd, his long battalions wheeFd 
To pile their muskets on the battle field ; 7^^ 

While two pacific armies shade one plain, 
The mighty victory and the captive train. 
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JLBXJ8 view'd the Pair ; when lo^ in eastern sktes^ 
From glooms unfolding, Ga11ia*s coasts arise. 
Strict o*er the scenes of state a golden throne, 
Instarr'd .with gems and hung with purpl^ shone ; 
Young Bourbon there in rojral ^lendor sat. 
And fleets and moving armies round him wait. 
For now the contest, with increased alarms, 
Fiird every court and roused the world to arms ; 
As Hesper*s hand, that light from darkness brings. 
And good to nations irom the scourge of kings, 10 
In this dread hour bade broader beams unfold. 
And the new world illuminate the old. 

In Europe*s realms a school of sages trace 
Thd expanding dawn diat waits the Reasoning Race ; 
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Oh the bright Occident they fix their eyes, 

Thro glorious toils where struggling nations rise ; 

Where each firm deed^ each new illustrious nam^ 

Calls into light a field of nobler fame : 

A field thi^ fSeeds their hope, confirms th« plan 

-. * 
Of well poized freedom and the weal of man. 30 

They schbme^ they theorize, expand their scope. 

Glance o*er Hesperia to her utinost cope ; 

Where streams unknown for other oceans stray, 

Where suns unseen their waste of beams display, 

Where sires of unborn nations daim their birth. 

And ask their empires in those wilds of earths 

While round aireastem climes, with painful eye. 

In slavery sunk they see the 'kingdoms Ke, 

Whole states exhausted to enrich a throne. 

Their firuits imtasted and their rights unknown ; 30 

Thro te^rs of grief that speak the well taught mind. 

They hail the sera that relieves mankind. 

Of these the first, the Gallic sages stand. 

And urge their king to lift an aiding hand, . 

The pause of humankind their souls inspired, 

Columbians wrongs their indignation fired ; 

To share her jfatefiil deeds their counsel moved. 

To base in practice what in theme they proved: 
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That no proud privilege from birth can 8pring» 
No right divine, nw compact form a king ; 40 

That in the people dwells the sovereign sway. 
Who rule by proxy, by themselves obey ; 
That virtues, talents are the test of awe^ 
And Equal Rights the only source of law. 
Surrounding heroes wait the monarch's word^ 
In. foreign fields to draw the patriot sword^ 
Prepared with joy to join those infimt powers^ 
Who build republics on the western shores. 

By hon^t guile the rojral ear they bend^ 
And lure him ony blest Freedom to defend ; 50 
That, once recognised, once estaUisht there. 
The world might learn her profer*d boon to share. ^ 
But artful arguments their plan disguise^ 
Garbed in the gloss that suits a monarches eyes. 
By arms to humble Britain's haughty power. 
From her to sever that extended shor^ 
Contents his utmost wish. For this he lends 
His powerful aid, and calls the opprest his friends. 
The league proposed, he lifts his arm to save. 
And speaks the borrowed language of the brave : 6o 

Ye states of France, and ye of rising name 
Who. work those distant miracles of fame, * 
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Hear and attend ; ^ I^v?a the witnaia betri 
We wed the causfe, ,if;eJom the ligHteous war. 
Let leagues eternal bind eaqh IHeodly land. 
Given by our voio^ ^nd ntf Ui$bt by owhiiid; 
Let that brave pepj^e fix their, ia&nt ^fmy, . ' 
And spread their bjemngi witU ti^ bonodftof day* 
Yet ki^ipw^y^ ^a^onf ; be^r^ yePonwrs ftfaofe, . 
Our purposed ftid no viewa of conquent iiove ; ,70 
In thatyoung vfQr^d i^vivQp lio ancient daiBK; 
Of regions jfeofifii by the Gallic name t 
Our envied boundsi idremdy ^tretch*d afiuv 
Nor ask thfl awprd, nor fear .encrQi|ohii« war ; 
But virtue coping with the . tyrant power 
That drenches e^rth in her best childrett*s gore^ 
With nature*s foes bids former compact cease; 
We war reludw^^ and our wish is .peace.; 
For many whol^:moe the swoid of EVanoe we draw ; 
Such is our ^ill, and let our will be law« .90 

He spojl^ ; bis moving armies veiled the plain^ 
I^is fleets tode bounding on the weitem main^ 
0*er landy and seas, the loud applauses rui^i 
And war and union dwelt on every tongue 

The otb^ Boui^bon caught the splendid jtrain^ 
To Gallia's arms b^ jwfts -the poweia of S|iain ; 
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Their, s^ik aaeembl^i ChriUw lifts thfe Mwotd^ ' ' 
Minorca bows and ovntBbet tnaesit lord. 
But while idread £lliott thakes the Midland wave, 
T^^ strive in vain the Cilpiaa rock to brave 9O 
Ba^viA*j|';itete8 fnth equal speed ptepare 
Thro western isles tyx^meist the naval war; 
For Albion there rdkes rude the tortur^ main^ 
And foils the feroe of HoHand; France and Spain. 
Wh»e old Indostan still ^lerftimnthe dcies^ 

To. furious strife his ardent ingrriads rise $ 
Fierce Hyder thl9re^ unconqaerably bold; 
Bids a new flag its. homed moons nnfeld, ' 
Spreads o*€r Cametic kings hfs^ qplendid fbrce^ 
And checks the Britons in their wasting course. 100 

EuropeV pamfie powers their counsds join; 
The laws of trade to^settleand define. 
The impmal Moscovite around him draws ^ 

Each Baltic state to join the righteotts cause ; 
Whose arm*d Neutrality the wsy pmpaltss 
To chedc the ravages of ftrtttfe warii ; 
Till by d^rees the wastittg swoid shall eeMfcy • - 
And commerce lead t6 universal peabe,* 

Thus aU the ancient world with atoxioitt efeB 
Enjoy tlie» lights tfaatgildAtlaii1^;iU«r>' 110 
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Wake to new iife^ Miune • borrowed Aime^ * 
Enlarge the lustieand partake die lame. f 

So mounts ^ ioe, that pdar heaveoi invad^ 
Tho piled unseen thro night^s long wintry shadi!^ 
When mom at last illmnes their glaring thran^ 
Give back die day and imitate the tun. 

But atill Columlmsy on his war-beat shor^ . 
Sees Albion^s fleets^her new battalicms pour ; 
The, states unconquer^d still their tenors wieM, 
And stain with mingled goie the embattled field. ISO 
On Pennsylvania's various plains they move» : 
And adverjK annies equal slaughter prove ; . . 
Columbia .mourns her Nash in. combat slain^ 

m 

Britons around him press the gory jdain ; 
Skirmish and.cannonade and distant fire . 
Each power diminish and each . nation tiie, 
TiH Howe from fruitless toil demands reposi^ . . . 
And leaves despairing in a land of.foes 
His wearied host; who now» to reach tbi^r fleet, . * 
O'er Jersey hills ^ommeoce their long rstreal^ 130 
Tread, back the steps, their chief bed led before, .. 
And ask in vain tb^.li^to aband(m*d shor^ .. 
Wt^^JHjudsofi.me^ the miunj for on th^ rear 
JCMumbia if^mth w4 fibecks tbeir tvift oaceor. 
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But where grisen Monmouth lifts his grassy height^ 
They halt, they fieiee, they dare the coming fight. 
Howe*8 proud successor, Clinton^ hoMing there. 
To tempt once inore the desperate diance of war^ 
Towers at their head, in hopes to work relief. 
And mend the errors of his former chie£ 140 

Here shines his day ; and here witii loud acclaim 
Begins and ends his little task of fiimOk 
He vaults before them with his balanced blade. 
Wheels the bright van, and forms the long parade; 
Where Britons, Hessians crowd the glittering field. 
And all their powers for ready combiBit wield. 
As the dim sun, beneath the skirts of even. 
Crimsons the douds that sail the western heaven ; ' 
So, in red wavy rows, where spread the train 
Of men and standards, shone the firteful plain. 1 50 

They shone, till Washington obscured their light;, 
And his long ranks rolFd foorward to. the fight 
He points the chaige ; the mounted thunders roar^' 
And rake the champaign to the distant shore^ 
Above the fdds of snUdke that veil the war. 
His guiding sword illumes the fields of air ; 
And voUied flamiesr^ bright bursting o*er the phin. 
Break the brown doilkjs^ ^HsfDo?ering fikir tiie slidnt^ 
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Till flight begins ; the mioke is roUTd away. 
And the red standards open mto day. l6o 

Britons and Germans ' hurry frtmi the fields 
Now wrapt in dust^ and now to sight revesf d ; 
Behind, swift Washingtoh his falchion drives. 
Thins the pale ranks, but saves submissive lives. 
Hosts captive bow and move behind his anil. 
And hosts befbreiiim wing the aomiding storm ; 
Wh&k the glad sea salutes their ftinting sight. 
And Albion's fleet wide Sundering aids tiMr flight; 
They steer t6 sad Newyork their hasty way. 
And rue the toib of Monmouth's moumfiil day. IfO 

But Hudson still, wiA bis interior tide. 
Laves a rude rock that bears Britannia's |nide. 
Swells round the headland with indignant roar. 
And mocks her tiiunders from his nmrmuringdibre; 
When a firm cohort staurts from Peekskill plain. 
To crush the invaders and the pock r^atn. 
Hone, ^lant Hull, again thy sword is tried, 
Meigs^ Fleuiy, Butler^ laboring side b]^ ride, 
Wa3nie takes th^ guidance, culls die vigorous band^ 
Strikes out the flint^' and bids th^ nervous hand 1 80 
Tnislrihe nrata bayonet and midnight sicies, 
To'sttetachio^er craggy walls the datk suiprise. 
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With axesi handspikss on the shoulder t^i^ . v 
And the sly wat|chii«)itL wbi^^er'd from the tongiie^ 
Thro differtet paths the silent mmnh thqr tike^ . 
nunge^ dimb the ditch^ the palisado breaks . 
Secoj^eich sentinel^ each picket dum^: 
Grope the dim postern where the bjrvrays ran« i 
Soon thi roused galTison perceives its pli^ii; 
Small time to rally and no means of fligh V 19Q 
They spring ocmfused to every post.they loiow^ 
Point their poiJEed cannon where they hear the fioe^* 
Streak the dark welkiii widi the.flamies they pour^ 
And rock the mountain with convulsive roar» / 

The swift assailants still no fire return, 
Bu^ tow'rd the botteriea that above them bum^ ^ 
Climb hard from crag to crag; and scaling higher* * 
They pierod the long dense canpjpy oC fine . . 
That sheeted allthe sky ; then rush amain. 
Storm every mitwork, eaeh dread Jummit gain, aOO 
Hew timbered gates^ the sullen drawbridge fidl^ 
File thro and fium within the.sooiiidbig waU* . if 
The Britons strike iheir flag^ the &rt fiMgo, i 

Descend sad prisonetato the.j^bia below* 
A thousand veteranif; eoe the morning los^ . 
Received their handcufl^ from^ five. hundred ibeti^. * 
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And Stoaypoint bdidd, witili dftwning 4tjr^ 
His own ftinM ttaadaid on hit mnptrt pbj. 

Frcmi sacked JSavamMy whelm*d m iioitilefiM^ 
A few mw troops btaive Linada Bomr.ratifcs; * MO* 
With rapid much to.sojflferiiigGhiilasfeoii ffon. 
To meet Idle injnriads of ooQcentiiiig fm 
Who shade the pointed stiund* JBech flsvisl flood ^ 
Their gatherii^ fleets and floating hetteiies load^ 
Close their bfaMdcsailsy debark tbeiamphibiDiis host. 
And with their moony andiors fiuag the; 

The boki beleaguerVi post the hero: 
And the iiahl.sic|(e with various flteatirtiuia. : 
Com wallisy^ towering at tihe British .ian» . . 
In these fierDe toils Ins wild eareer begpni. : aia 
He mounts the fyrky streams^ and soast hestridca 
The narrow ned: that parts oraraigiag tidesy 
l^nks the detp^trench, erects 4he mantling, tower^ i t 
lines with strong ibrts the desolsted shor^ ; .. 
Hems on all sides the bng nnsuoconr^d plaee^ 
With mines jand parallels eontrscts the'spaoe ; . . 
Then bids die battenng floats his lahdrs crown^ 
And pour their bombard on the shnddering^towa. 

High 6x» the decks the mortar*a bursting flres . 
Sweqi the fliU street^ and spbntBrdosm .^.spices*' 
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Blaze-traiUng ftiMi'VMdk Ae ni^hft dnn fowld, 
And iheUt and langrage lateMe the gromd } ' '■■'■ 
Till all the tented pUkia, wh«i« hbroe» trekd, 
if torn with <Mga and ^o¥ei^d with the dead. 
Each shower of flames i^nevrtr tibe tofmsmeB^s woe^' 
They waiitfa6%ht;4lie3rdrattd^6€»Piidfb& ' ' 
Matnms ig <»owd%' while teats heden^ their charliis, 
Babe^atdi^sideii and iiAiita i» their armsy 
Press round their Lfnooltt and hi^ hand imploley ^ 
To save them tvambliiig from the tyrantVpewterl' 940 
He shares tbeir anguish with a moistening ey^. 
And bids the ballsr rain thicker tbfo the'sky ; 
Tries ^ivc^y aid that art»and vak>r yields 
The sap^ the oonntenasne^ the^battKng ikU^ 
The.bdd«Mrtie^ by Amine itfgedidar^ ^ 

That dreadfid^4au|M»'of'eatth.wasting War. 
Biit.?ain/die oonflict aqiw} on dl the shore 
The foes in fimh hmgndes- around -him |xmr; - 
He yields at last^thfi well eonteifeed priae^' ^ 

And freedom^sibanneni-qnitthe^seitthem skies« iiSK 
The yictor.BritDnaaoon the chantpaign tread, •!! 
^nd iar anorth thehnfire and dangfater iprend ; ^ -^f 
Thro fi>itlesa reoknSy'WfaeM nnaraiUpeM^ 
CprnwaUia:b«irphia«blofdy^|tandard high I < 
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0*er Caraliflft IK)U» hi^ gRmkig fotoe^ : 

And tboimilDds &11 uid tfaoosandff imI hM 

While in tii» mtrch adiwart the fvMe demaiii^ 

Colonial dastards' jdtti hia splendid trttni 

So nioontann atfeaimf thro lltpeM ^ melting an6vr 

Swell their fbnl 'v^tea aud *floodthe world below. aSo 

Awhile thtf Fktmreh saw^ with heaving a^gha, 
These crimsdn flligi» ittnnyk the aliddeniiag akks^ '^ 
Saw deiiolatioii wiielnv hit fav o r i te eotat. 
His childrM aeattei^d and tiieir vigor loit^ * 
Dekalb in ftirioila <5ombat piess^e pW^^ .< 
Morgan Md <9wall wdod erery ahoek aurtain, ' ' 
Gates, now no tncTr^ tri(ittiphant/t}int die fidd; 
Indignant Dai^dson bis lifi^bibod yield,' 
Blount, Gregory, Williamson, witii tamh of fire 
But slender t€«ee,fr6m bill ft>hinretiyi^; 9f0 

When Greene in lonely gitsatneaa trices'^ieghAnidy 
Anibids at last the tninip<»r fengtaate tonhd. 

A few fimi patriots ti> the efaiisf lepair^' . ' 
Raise the star statidard and di^matid the witr. 
But o'at'th^ r^Ms" to he^turttflf hia l!yi^ 
What foes deVel<^! and what Ibitsiiiiael' ^' 
Rawdoh with rapid marches leads their eoittae, 
From state to state Comwallis whirls tfieir^foro^' 
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Impetuptts Tarieton like a torrent pours, * 

And fjresh battalions land along the shores ; ' 29Q 
Wher^ now resurgent from his captive thain^. : / 
Phillips wide stonmng shakes the field again ; .% 
And flBitor Arnold, lured^ hy plunder o'er^ 1 
Joins the proud powers his valor fbiFd before. 

Greene views the tempest with collected souli . 
And fiaites of empires lA his bosom roll ; 
So small hfa force, where shall he lift the steel ? • 
(Superior. hosts o*er every canton wheel) 
Or how behold their wanton carnage spread^ 
Himsdtf stand idle and his country bleed? ' S90 
T^%t in a moment's pawe the general stood. 
And heki his warriors^ fiiom the field of blood ; 
Then points the Aitiab kgioaa where to steer^ 
Marks to their chief a npid wild career^ 
Wide nfer Viigiiuajets hkn foeless roam^ 
To scurch for pillage and to find his doom^ 
With short-lived glory fSeeds his sateless flame, 
Bi^t leaves the victory to a nobler name, . 
Gives to great Washington to meet his way, 
Nor claima the hmiors of so bright a day. 300 

Now to the conqucor'd south he turns his f(»rce^ 
H^nerves the nation bgr his rapid course i 
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Forts fiedl around him^ hoita befbrr hiai ftf. 
And captive bands his growing ttain tnpply ; 
A hundred leagues of coast, in one campaign^ 
Return reconquered to their loids i^n. 
At last Britannia's vanguard, near the strand. 
Veers on her foe to make one vigorous stand* 
Her gallant Stuart here amass*d hem ftr 
The veteran l^ons of the Georfpm war, <IO 

To aid her hard^usht powers, and quidc restiore 
The British name to tibat extended shore. 
He checks their flight, and chooses well their ieU^ 
Clanked with e marsh, by loily woods coneeard 3 
Where Eutaw't fbootains, tinged of old with gora^t 
Still murmuring swelled amid the bones thqr bore. 
Destined again to foul their pebbly stream. 
The mournful monuments of human fiune ; 
There Albion^ columns, imnged in order bright^ ' 
Stand like a ^ery wall and wait die fhodc of flgbt» 
Swift on the nei^boring hill as Oraene arose, 391 
He viewed,. with rapid glance, the glittering fees. 
Disposed for combat all his ardent train. 
To charge, change front, each echdon sustain ; 
Roused well their rage, superior force to prove. 
Waved his bright blade and bade the onset move» 
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As hovering clouds, when mornii^ beams arise. 
Hang their red curtains round our eastern skiea^ 
Unfold a spatce to hail the pnnnised sun, 329 

And catch theif splendors from his rising throne ; 
Thus glow*d the opposing fronts, whose steely glar^ 
Glanced o*er the shuddering interval of war. 
From Albion*8 left the cannonade began. 
And pouted thick thunders on HesperiaV van, 
Foreed in her dexter gnards, that skirmisht wide 
To prove what powers the forest hills might hide ; 
They hretk, iall back, with measured quickstep trea^^ 
Form dose, and flank the solid squares they led. 
Now roll, with kindling haste, the long stark lines. 
From wing to wing the sounding battle joins ; 340 
Batteries and fleld^parks and platoons of fire. 
In mingled shocks their roaring blasts exspire. 
Each front approaching fitst, with equal pace. 
Devours undaunted their dividing space ; 
Till, dark beneath the smoke, the meeting ranks 
Slope their strong bayonets, with short firm shanks 
Protruded from their tubes ; each bristling van, 
Steel fronting steel, and man encountering man, 
In dreadftil silence tread. As, wrapt from sight,' 
The nightly ambush motes to secret ^ght ; 350 
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So rush the raging files^ and sightleia ckMie 
In plunging thrust witti fierce conflicting foes* 
(They reach, they strike^ tbey stagger o*er the dain. 
Deal doubtful blows, or closing clench their muk^ 
Jntwine their twisting limbs, the gun forgo. 
Wrench off the bayonet and dirk the f^e ; t 

llien struggling back, reieize the musket b^re, . 
Club the broad breech, and headlong «;birl to war. 
Ranks crush on ranks witli equal slaughter gored ; 
Warm dripping streams from every liftedsword • 36p 
Stain the thin camaged cQrp% who still mwtain^ 
With mutnal shocks^ the vengeance of the pJaio. 
At last where Williams fought and Campbell fell, 
(Unwonted strokes the British line repeK 
The rout begins ; the shattor'd winga afSur 
Roll back in haste and scatter frem tift war ; 
They drop their arms, they scour the fnfursfay field. 
Whole squadrpns fall and faint batti^^ons yield. 

The great Observer, fixt in bis inidsky> 
,View- d the whole combat, jaw them (all and fly : 3JQ 
He marked where Greene with every /)i)f€|t di^ve, , 
Saw death and victory with his presence j^Kunre;. 
Beneath his arm saw. Marion, Suinter, Gaifie, ' ^ 
^ickens ^ai^d Sumner ^hak^ the f^gto^h'd, plaifi^ <; 
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He saw young Washington, the child of fame, * • 
Preserve in fight the honors of his' name. 
£ee, Jackson, Hampton, Pinckney, matcht in might, 
RolPd on the stoTrtn and hurried last the flight : 
While tnittierdtr^ chiefs, thilt equal trophies raise, ^ 
Wrought,' rkcft ihis^n, the deeds ' of d^tfthless phiisie. 
As Bttf^'tlow lihe n'^bori^ statefd beheld SBt 
The shock surtahjf *df hnitly a hard-^fought field ; 
Swift o'er fhtf'iMin;'with high-spread sails, advance- 
Our bnive aUliliars from the coast of Prance. • 
On tlie taH decks their curious chiefs explorfe. 
With optic tube, our camp- ehcumber'd shore ; 
And, as thdlc^ening wa^ behind them flies. 
Wide scenes df conflict open on their eyes. 
Rochambecti fdrtmdst with hi^ gleamy brand 
Points to nch field and singles every band, 3^0 
Sees Washiitgton th^ powi^r of nations guide, 
And longs to toil aitd clUn<j[uer by his side. 
Two broths chiefs, Vldminil thie name. 
Brothers in bir^ but'twin^ in generous fiime, 
Beh6M' with stMdlast eye the plsiins disclose. 
Uncase their arms and claim the promised foes. - 
Biron, beneath his sail, in armor bright, 
Frowii*tlu3?er Die wave impatiettt ibr the ^ht r 
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A fieiy steed beside the b^vo ttpodt 

And his blue bliuie wvr^d fi^rward o*«r the cfgmdL 

With eeger haste deso^ing oo the cxiutyr « 401 
Thro the glad states theymaicb their ¥eta;aa hwl^ 
From ae^Qwsed Newport file o*ei; western iqad^ 
Pitdi maojr a camp^ mod badge a hiiiidred floods > 
Pass the fiill towns, whet^ joy&l cnywdft iMiaiirer 
Their foreign speech^ gay ini#n m4 jUt.attixf^ 
Applaud tbeir generous deed% th% i|iat t|iat dpawa 
Their swoids untried in freedom's diHibtM cwse. 
Thro Hartford plains, oaLitchfiel4hiUs tbefi^kansj 
Wave their white dags o*er Hudson*s |oaded.ptmu% 
Band after band with Delaware's current ponr^ 
Shade Schuylkiirs wave and £lk*s iadented shorej^ 
Join their new friends, where allied bamifepikafiU 
Demand the foe and bid the war proofsed. 

Again Columbus tnm'dhiaaiVKious eye , 
Where Britain's banner wa?edalpqg)tha iky; , 
And, graced with spoils cftm^y ieldl 9f Uood, 
ComwalUs boastfol on a bulwark irteod* : . . ; . 
Where Ycnrk and (aMterV rocky. tQW^,*hestnde( 
Th^r parent stream), VMgiiui»;» owJippst tj4% *4ao 
He camp*d his hundred, natioipM^ to region : 
Their forcg^ c ah ajyt^ied. m tbe kvw ^JpxvVWgAi ^i. . 
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Pauned for « moaieAt on a scene lo tis^ 
To phn die fatiire a^d wnew the past. 
HiTO vanqmribt pravineei ud towns in flame 
He maricM his recent monuments cyfikme^ 
His dieckei'd mardiesi long end variout <Mb, 
And ciMp wfdl'tftored wHli wide eoUected spoilk 

High i^ittering to the i«n his hands nnfeld 
A map new dtnfted on a sheet of gdd; 4i6 

There in dehiai^e haste hii htirin graved 
A country cottquei^d and a raoa enskfdL 
Its middie reelttj bj furar flgofet known 
And ri€li with fhiitSi lay bonnded for his own; 
Deep thm the eentw spreadt a bmnching bay. 
Foil saik aseeiid and golden rifa^ stray ; 
Bright pilaees arise rriieted ii^goldy . 
And gates and streets the erossiiqf Isaea nnfold. 
James ftirvows o*er the plate with tuigid tide. 

Young Hiclimondroogbeiiaon hit mastadaide; 440 
Reviring Norfolk liMn ^her «sfaes springs^ ^ i . 

A golden pboMix «w refo^gent winger 
Potowmdcfe y«llow wnves rrinetant 4Bpfead^ 
And Vernon ram Mi tieb and radiant bead; ; 
Tis here the ehief hie pointed grarer itayi^ 
Tbeba«ktobQiMliwMh«.paraiblaa» . 
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Gires all hi| art^ im thii bright JiiU. to. tmee^ * 
His future sett and |;lQrjr4iC bit iwse I » 
Deems his long line of Jords the realm ahaU i^m^f 
The kings predestined tp Columbia's 4hlW#t.. 49t 

But while his mind thus; qiiaikit« aify ko^ .^ ; 
And gazing thousands roiknd the rantpait stwd, . « i 
Whom fiiture eaae and golden dreims ^n^l^ . i 
The songs of triumph and the feast oOjcgr i: 
Sudden greet Washington. aruae in rifm,' 
And allied Bags his stately j&qps pumie ; 
GauFs veteran host and yonng Heqperia'a pv«)e , . 
Bend the long march concentring at bi« aid^ , : , . 
Stream over Chesapeake like sheets of Jame^ i 
And drive tempestuous to the field of hmoJi . • 4Sq 

Far on the wild expanse^ where ocean, liespi . ,. 
And scorns all confines but incumbent akiesy. ; 

Scorns to retain the imprinted^paths of men . . 
To guide their wanderings or diieet their hen; 
Where warring vagmnts^ mging aa<tha^ fo^ i . i . 

Ask of the stars their way to ifind .the Imv *' / 
Columbus saw two hovering fleets advanoi^ * 

And riml ensigns 6*er their piniona daace^ . 

Graves, pn the norths . with Albion's flagrnnfudl'd^ , 

Waves proyd defiaaee^to the wMeir)Ltf^ei^^i^ .;49l> 
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DegrasB^ irodt wifillieni iiliM; ontddets his train, 
And shades «iJth(€tellmisll€^ the moving main. 

Now Mom, uriobniOfoM -of the ooifaing firay 
That so&a^AAV stoitn the' crystal cope of day. 
Glows o'er the heff>ete> and with her orient breeze * 
Fms hirfgathiM'MlA cdrld the suihiner feas. 
The: MfriHiif mH^ "W for as eye can sweep, 
Look; tjiro llie iskies' and awe the shadowy deep. 
Lead their k>ng bending Hhe^ ; and, ere they close. 
To countj reot>giii8e, cfrctittivent their foes, 480 
Eafih IumIs his^Mnd,'the weatfaergage to gain 
And master M the itforrem^hts <^ the plain t 
Or bears tbefenre^lhe "breeze with loftier gait. 
And, beun ter^emivhe^s the Work of fate. 

Aft wbefa die wtirribg Vitid^, from each far pole, ' 

Their^dferpe storms^aeroM th4 concaTe roll. 

Thin fleecy vapors third th^ elcpansion run. 

Veil the blue vaofttnd ttreinbleo^er the sun, 
TiUthediriiMdibgWiii^^ ^ 

And, ridged wi&^fire itad rock*d with thunda-, strive^ 

So, hazing'thro^ the void, at first appbi;^ ' 491 

White clouds of cantaff floating oh the «it, ^ 

The» firovm tbe braadi blatic decks, die mis ai« 'ttky% 
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Flames, triple tior*dy end tides of saok^ tme^ 
And ftilmingriont roefc the tees wad Mm. 

From via to mar the Twring delnge mtm, •■ / 
The stonn diagoi|(iiig frgm A dioMMd gi^ 
Each like a TBst tolciao^ qpoutiag irtide 
His hisiiiigheU.d<«s o'er tlMtbttUiiMgt^ Mb 
Whirh high Uachainsliot, cksMStlMMStiadiliwr* 
The shifer^d fragatents m tile ilaggwiBg fMtf;- 
Whose gvnwale aides with iastt f^dbai an g dn e i y 

Husht aie the wioda ^ hesMn i ae»«Mie 
Breaks the ted rdb of amol»ttar ia^ ti 
A dark dead calm eoiitiB«MacloaI»di*fkB% « 
And holds the ekwrfs ef s riphttr <ssi Airii^ 
Convolvmg o*er the spaee that yaama and ahines^ 
With frequent flash, bctMaiithalsteriiyli^ 
Nor sun nor sea nor dgrbern li|^hitaMif gieanii^vi 
Bnt flaming IliHtctfaon'a niytwitis atean^ <i 
Streak the knig gaping gdpbi nhkitm "nvfing^gli^ 
Carbenioeurlaakov^bine! lakes of Bra MiMT. -•' 

Hither two hoslila ihipa «af eondiel r^m, ' 
Both grapplingt boaad to IkaaadnaRitgmrMgaaf '* 
Each thro tba adyiese porta tiwsr ebmltms penry^ ' 
Rake thi» hmu ^Mkh tiw^ ia*wi*i tfa»eia^»eiiy ^ 
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Driv^ into dunks the iUamined wads miseeiiy 
Whose flames ^piotch the vnguarded magaziee. 
Above, with shroiids afoul and gunwales mann'd^ 
Thick halberds clash ; and, dosing hand to hand» 
The hikddling tiOQ|% infnnate from despair. 
Tug at the toils of death, and perish therei 
GreuadosbiCareasses. thaur flragments qpiead. 
And pikea and pistols straw <iic docks with dead« . 
Now on the Gallic faoaid the Britons msh^ 
The MbrepidrOaull the fash .ad?entniers crash) * 
And now, to vengoanae stnng^ with fintltic air, - 
Back on the Aritish auiindaok rdl the war« ftM 
Thera swells the caniago) atttfae tar4«it floor 
Is doggfd wiA spattered hraias atid i^ued with gote; 
And down the diip*s black waist finadi facdoks of blood 
Course Q*er their dots, and tinge the sabfe flood. ' 
Till War, inqpatient of the lingork^ strife 
That tires and sladMas with the waste of Itib, 
Opes with angulphing nspe Ae astttsiish'4 wvrcv * 
And whdms the combat whde^ in onerast grmej 
For now ^ iinpriaan*d powder ossiftht the flames, 
Ai»4 int» atoma whirfd the nmnsiwms frames ' 640 
Of both thft entangled ships ^ithe. vortex wide 
Roanlik»:an^,iBlni^tlMN^:th0haUiiag^e; ; 
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And Uanng into heaven^ and barstkig high, - • ^ 
ShelUy carriages and guns obstniek the sky ; 
Cords, timbers, truoks ^of men the wirikin Mreep, 
Aod iall CD distaot ships, or shower aloi^ the4eep. 

The mateht'artimdas'Slall the ight wmmtm, 
But cautious,- distant!; lest the dbaggering viaia - 
Drive thar whole lines afoul, and one dark day * l) 
Glut the proud ocean with too ridi pt^pt^*^ • • ; 4ftO 
At last, where scsEttering fires the ehNid discbse^ • - 
Hulb heave in sight and Mood the dedn o ^m fl iw r s ; 
Here,from.the field .tost navies rise to vieu^^'^ ^ : 
Drive back to vengeanoe and the roar«ren^- ^ 
There shattered ships covunence their flight ufiu*, 
Tow'd tiiro the smoke, haid straggling from tte 
And some, half seen amid die g^ing wave^ • ' 
Plunge in the whirl they make, and goige their gmvei 

Soon the dark smqky volumes roird avwjr,' ^ -- ' 
And a long line ascended into day ; - * * «s66 
The pinions swdllVI, Britannia's erosn^ arose • ^'* "" 
And fiew the terrors of triumphing Ibesi 
When to Virginia's bay, qew shoeks to brave, * 
The Gallic powers their conquering banners ware/ • 
Glad phesapeak unfiMs his bosom #id^ 
And leads thew-praup to Yolk's 'CMIraeling tide^^ 
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Where still dread Waduhgtoii difectt fait way^ 
And seafr'and oorittnents his voice obey ; . 
While brave ComwaUis^ mid the gathering hort, 
Perceives his glories gone, hisproniiised empif^'lost 

Cplumbiis here with silent joy beheld 571 

His fiivorite sons' tlie fiitei of natkms wield. 
Here joyous Lincdn rose in arms again. 
Nelson and Khox moved ardent o'er the plain ; 
Scammel alert with force unusual trod, 
Frepased to seal their victory with his blood ; 
Cobb, Deaibom,' Laurens, 'Tilghtnah, green in years' 
But ripe in gloiy, towered amid their peers ; 
Deatii-daring Hamiltoh with splendor Ahone, 
And' daim'd each post of cbnger for his own, 08<) 
Skiird every arm in war^s whole hell to wiiek^ 
An Ithacus in camp, 'an Ajar in the field. 

Their Gallic friends to equal ardor fires ; 
Brisk emulation every troop inspires : » 

Where Tarieton; turns, with hopes of flight elate, 
•Brave Biron indves and drives him btek to fate, 
Hems in his host, to wait, on Gloster phnris, ' 
Their finiAVl labors and their destined chailns. 

Tv^ British forts the gsoMog sii^ outflank, 
RakeitainclefiiirhliMlfo 6^ 
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Swift fimn tlie liiiei tiPD cheten teadt adhnnec^ 
Oar light-amiVi Moatt^ the gmnftdim of nmoe; 
These young Viomiml osndiieto to htae^ 
And dioee nyetteV nnerm^ gwdhioe dmn* 
No crammVi curtoiidi their belted bede tltiiefty 
No grains of sleeping thunder weit their flres; 
The flinty the nmr(xl spam*d^ ewajr they eut} 
The stroi^ bright bsyonet, imbcoded ftst^ 
Stands beaming from the bore; with this tHey traad^ 
Nor heed fkom high-walFd fees thei^ showers of had. 
Each riTal band, tibo wide and distant hr, • 6oi 
l^rings simnltaneona to this task of war ; 
For here a twofold foraa each hero draws. 
His own prond eoimtry and the general eanse; 
And each with twofold energy oontends. 
His foes to Tanqnish and outstrip his friendsu 
They summon all their aeel, and wiM and wann 
O'er flaming ramparts poor the s aadd ea i ng storm^ 
The mounted eaoMM emsh, and losd liie foo 
Two trains of eaptifes to the pitfhibdow; 010 
An equal priae each gdlant troop aniecfds^ 
Alike their numben and alike tfaefar deeds. 

A strong high eitadel itill thundermg stood^ 
And streamTd her ilMidto4 €ta« tholteMf of Uood, 
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Qieck'd kmg tlie ti^ with fttlminatiog blare^ 
Soom'd aU the itad aad every globe of war^ 
Defied fdl fiuGKun^ heapt her growing store. 
And homed in bombproof all the hoat she bore. 
No rude aaianlt can atretch the acale ao high. 
In vain tihe battering 8iq;e<^uns round her ply ; 6f6 
Mortaia well poised their deafening dduge rain. 
Load the red skiea and shake the shores in vain; 
Her huge rock battlementB rdbound the blow. 
And roll their loose crags on the men bdow. 

But while the fusii^ fireballs soorch the sky. 
Their mining arts the staunch besiegers ply. 
Delve from the bank of York, and gallery fiur. 
Deep subterranean, to the mount of war I 
Beneath the ditch, thro rocks and fena they go. 
Scoop the dark diamb^ plumb beneadi the foe; 630 
There lodge their tons of powder and retire. 
Mure the dread passage, wave the &tal fire, 
Send a swift messenger to warn the foe 
To seek his safety and the post forgo, 
A taunting answer comes; he dares defy 
To spring the mine and all its iEtnas try s 
When a Uack miner aeized the sulphured brand, 
Shrieked high for joy, «pul wilb wtreoriiling hand 
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Touched qukk theinsjiiipiu tnin; ^f| b^ t^^^kf 
Should change hb 'oounaei aqd iffiiprd^r^^:f/^.^^4^ 
For hard the general^ talk, to apea)c tl^ ^^9p|Pi; •' i 
That sends a thmisand heroes .to the to^^^ '^ . ^^ 
Heroes who know no wrongs who thoi^gbtlessipeed 
^here kings command or where their captains lead. 
— ^Burst with the blast, the reeling moontain roars> 
H^ves, labors, boils, and thro the concave poors 
His flaming contents high ; he chokes the air 
With all his wanriora and their works of war ; ; 
GuQs^ bastions, magazines confounded fly. 
Vault wide th^r firesh explosions o*er the sky, 650 
Encumber each iar camp, and plough profound 
With their rude fragments every neighboring ground. 
Britain's brave leader, where he soiight repose, , 
And deem*d his hilUfort still repulsed the foes 
Starts at the .astounding earthquake, and descries 
His chosen. veteraps whirling down the skies. 
Their mangled members round his balcon .foil/ 
Scorched in the flames, and dasht on every wall : 
Sad field of contemplation! Here, ye great, . •; 
Kings, priests of God, and ministers of state, 6^ 
Review your system here ! behold and scan 
Your own fair dee(k,your benefits to man I . 
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YpiL'wilf not feave him to hk natural toil, ' ' - 

To time tfieie'ieleBientB and till die soil; 

To reap^ ibaA^ tithe yoa what his hand has sown^ 

Enjoy ;his*tpea8iires a&d increase your own^ 

Build up hit virtues on the base designM^ 

The well-toned hannonies of humankind* 

You chooae to check his toil, and band his ejres 

To all thJEit*s honest and to all that*s wise ; 6f6 

Lure with &l8e fame, fitlse morals and false lore^ 

To barter fields of com for fields of gore. 

To take by bands what sin^e thieves would spare^ 

And methodise his murders into war. 

Now the prest garrison fresh danger warms ; 
They rush impetuous to each post of arms, 
Man the long trench, each embrasure sustain. 
And pour their langrage on the allied train ; 
Whose swift approiM:hes, crowding on the line. 
Each wing envelop and each front confine. 680 
O'er all sage Washington his arm extends. 
Points eyery movement, every work defends. 
Bids closer quarters, bloodier strokes proceed. 
New batteries blaze and heavier squadrons bleed. - 
Line within line firesh parallels enclose ; 
Here runs a zigzag, there a mantlet grows, 

R 
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Round the pent foe epfmNithitig bienitiieib wistB, 

And bomb%! like Mdlcofi^ vnlfc tke flemiiig: 

Night) with her he#eriiig wtngs^ eMeiteiti 

The shades the tUeoee of her rightM leiga'; 9$6 

High roars her cancfpy with fiery flakes^ 

And War Jtalks wiUer thro the glare be tflikflB. 

With diie dismay the British chief bebaM 
The foe adtance, hit i^MertiiB shun the fieMi 
Despair and alaagfater where he ftnrds his tf9i 
No hope in oombat ittd nopower to fly f 
Degrasse netoffiooa shal»i the shadowy tiie, 
Imbodied nationa all the dtaniipaigtt kidl^ 
Fosses and batlerieS) growing on the tigfak^ 
Still pour new thandera and in truaet Ae %ht) fM 
Sheila lasn before hiaa^ rending e^ery aaonnrfi 
Crags, gunstone^ balla o'ertnm the tenfead gtoond^. 
From post iDt> post hia dmen ranka retim^ 
Hie earth mwimson and the skies en flfet 

Death wasdnns proud in this deeisifve rautld. 
For here hia band its fomtite vietiaa foirodf > 
Brave Scsimmel perisht here. Ahl aborts tty frsend^ 
Thy bright eareer, but gkrioQS to lis end.' 
Go join thy WanmTls gboat^ your fttes oaMparfy 
His that commeneed^ witb tfame tfafltttotadlbe wi*^ 
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Bemmim Arte «kl kM;^ llsr t^inlil^ anriflatV 

liiMi^MMBBftl ttttO^ ftWj^ifeddiB' All' btiMMif i^at^ > 
And groa<W lilld <fc»ttto |iW m A WiW(i twK t>i»dif » 
When the titctf ili^Mij' #l!i«te fto HUAm tMlllft 

Slow ftfey tftfikg iftrt? itt> M i cO a! i<M < ? \tA% 
ThousotfdV M fhMfliiti4l» ttfdkiM tSU Ifeffr pliil^ \ 
FdM theii^ tctt^ biaiiAolB, aft lit^ phridA" y)iM^ 
And pife tlWi^ nittbtfe on tlMf iMrttle fl«Mr 7id 
Theif ^itfi! IMXllifef MttMkv s#^ dM^ CHtwS/ 
And dM^ «bci{/d tt«trks, fttMa ditf tMig&bortttgf iM4 
RetAiftt MfrfiittcwAiig signus, tod tkfsy 

Comwww ' fllltt, fnefr Itte df-4iM<|UMlntf nray 
0C9IM' TO'tnft' "ncfcyf twtf nw cMi^|iietrd tf#i$t4y 

Tb« gift o^ tingt, R«itf BiMld!«lit hug i« fitii.' 

Their weaii^ #Htglf fiMM «H th« Ahb tff iMW. 7^0 

Dash the aSk teMl Md the gridM fMMfy* 
Flags ft«># titt IbM^Mtd-tA^giW ^w»tefl^«fl««f 
Roll in theMiin^ Hi^UtkAxamirt^fetll 
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Frortrate the pride of thiones ; thejr firm the bite 
Of Freedom*^ tempk^ while her arms thejr giace. 
Here AHhod's crimsoa Cross the soil o'erqNmd% 
Her Lion crouches and her Thistle Sides; 
Indignant Erin rues her trampled Lyre, 
Brunswick's pale Steed foigets his foamy fire^ 740 
Fh>ud Hessians Castle lies in dust o*erthrown^ 
And venal Anspach quits her broken Crown, 

Long trains of wheelM artillery shade the shore, 
Quench their blue matches and foi^get to roar ; 
Along the encumbered plain^ thick planted rise 
High stacks of muskets glittering to the skiei^ 
Numerous and vast. As when the toiling swains 
Heap their whole harvest on the stubbly plains^ 
Gerb after gerb the bearded shock expands^ 
Shocks^ ranged in rows^ hill high the burden'd lands; 
The joyous master numbers all the piles, 751 

And. o'er bis well-eam*d crop complacent smiles : 
Such growii^ heaps this iron harvest yield. 
So tread the victors this their final field. 

Triumphant Washington, with brow^ sereo^ 
Regards unmoved the exhilarating scen^ 
Weighs in his balanced thought the silent grief 
That sinks the bodom of the &Uen chief. 
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With all the joy that laurel crowns bestow^ 

A world reconqaer'd and a vanquished foe. 760 

Thus thro extremes of life^ in every state^ 

Shines the clear soul^ beyond all fortune great ; 

While smaller minds^ the dupes of fickle chance^ 

Slight woes overwhelm and sudden joys entrance. 

1^ the full sun^ thro all the changing sky^ 

Nor blasts nor overpowers the naked eye ; 

Tho transient splendors^ borrowed from his lights 

Crlance on the mirror and destroy the sight. 

He bids brave Lincoln guide with modest air 
The last glad triumph of the finished war ; 770 
Who seesy once more^ two armies shade one plain^ 
The migh^ victors and the captive train. 
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ARGUMENT. 



Hjmii to Peace. Eulogy on the heroes sUin in the wmr ; 
in which the Author finds oocaskm to mention his Brother. 
Address to the patriots who have survived the conflict ; 
exhorting them to preserve the liberty they have esta- 
blished. The danger of iosti^ it by inattention illustiated 
in the rape of the Golden Fleece. Freedom succeeding 
to Despotism in the mond ^irorid, like Oidor succeeding Id 
Chaos in the physical world. Atlas, the guaidianGeniin 
of Africa, denounces to Hesper the crimes of his jfooffic 
in the slavery of the Afiicans. The Author addresses hh 
countrymen on that subject, and on the fdnciples of 
their government. 

Hesper, recurring to his object of showing GAumbus the 
importance of his discoveries, reverses the order of time^ 
and exhibits the continent again in its savage state. 
He then displays the progress of arts in America. Fiur- 
trade. Fisheries. Productions. Conuneroe. Edocalion. 
Philosophical discoveries. Painting. Portry. 
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BOOK vm. 



L, holy Peaoe^ firom thy sublime abode 
cirding saints that grace the throne of God! 
Before his arm around our embryon earth 
Stretch*d the dim void, and gave to nature birth. 
Ere morning stars his glowing chambers hung. 
Or songs of gladness woke an angePs tongue, 
VeiM in the splendors of his beamful mind. 
In blest repose thy placid form reclined. 
Lived in his life, his inward sapience caught. 
And traced and toned his universe of thought 10 
Borne thro the expanse with his creating voice 
Thy presence bade the unfolding worlds rejoice, 
Led forth the systems on their bright career. 
Shaped all their curves and fashioned every sphere 
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l^pM6d out ttmr tim^inicl Tomd Mdi tWDMit f[od^ 
Orb over orb^ oompelFd their train to roll^ 
Bade heaven's own harmony their force combine^ 
Taught all their host 83rmphonioa8 strains to join^ 

Gave to seni^ic hfupi tb^ Mnndiog Uy$, 

Their joys to angels, and to men their praise, 20 

From scenes of bloody these verdantshoresdiatstain^ 
From numerous friondy in recent battle slain^ 
From blazing towns that aoonrh die pufple sky^ 
F rom houseless hordes their smoking walk that fly^ 
From th(6 falack prison shipi^ tboie groaidiil: gi»^ 
Frdm wirriog fleete that TTK die goiy wira^ 
From a stormed world^kmgtangfat diy iif^t ttt mfomtk 
I riftt, ddigjbtfril Peaec^ and greot thy gM wtaRu 

For now the ttntuncfui tnuup ^ball grate 9a mora; 
Ye silver rtreasia) no longer awdi with gOT% <t 
Bear fipm your war^boat banks tbo gnil^ ilrat 

With yon iiotiring navits to the wutn. 

* 

While oiber views^ unfokKag on my fyak 
And hapjHer themes bid boUer nmahars riaat 
Bring, boimfeeoiis P^aoe, in thy edolial dnDBf^ 
Life to my tool, and rqitare to my iongi 
Give me to trace^ with pure unelotvieil my^ 
Jhm arts and viituea that attend diy iway> 
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To see tlb>r Upifisl dmmm, tM bcr^ de^cmdt i 
Thro dUt%iit f^afam wi ^MllfM y«i»r9 extend. 4P 

To* hmg tb0 gmms (of ck^ suid bpttle*^ kmijr 
Have awg diKArdaot tlivp ipy lw|^4 If^ : 

The dniiii*i inAt iolMg) ih^ WW irolf* l»dMV 
hoiri r 

OwwAwi «gr Mnrfii ftnd agoni^^ my loalf 
Untaned th^ birp for oU birf; iiii«^/# pftinifp < 
And c|idflfi4 the Mvm fimn caraeweoemiilMi^d ptem. 
liet mem^x'ti btl« ito piotii Ifngnnwe §h§d^ 

Accept, departed Shades, these grateful aighs, 

yiMMT <bnfiittflftrtwta<hw y^iir homefnrd dcw^ to 

And thou, mf ttrliiMlt fn«id> my Brptber dmr. 
Thy fall untinely still raoews my tepr^. 
In youthfiil «porte, Ml toiki ia Catte ulli^ 
My kind wmpem w Md my 4utbf nl guid^. 
Wbim dratVa dvead iwmmoiia, fiom our iofettt eyts. 
Had cair4 QW kft loriMi pivent tp tlie akifis* 
Thp yaimg in armf, aod still obsmivf thy same, 
Tby boNom paptad for ihe deads offiune; 
Beneath Montgomer/a aye, vrfaea by thy sted 
In Qortbem wilda the freqoent aavqga fell. 00 

Fired 1^ his Toiae, asd ftmsmost at h]^ call^ 

To mpinrt diA boaiMch « seak the flamy walV 
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Thy daring hand had many a laurel gain'd^ 
If years had ripen*d what thy fimcy feign*d« 
Lamented Yonthl when thy great leader bled. 
Thro the same woimd thy paitiiig spirit fled, 
Jcdn*d the long tndn, the self-defMed band. 
The gods, the saviors of their native land. 

On fismde^s high ]Hnnade their namea shaB thiae^ 
Unending ages greet the group divine^ 70 

Whose holy hands onr banners flnt mftiif d. 
And conquered freedom for the grateftd woiUL 

And youy thwr peers, whose tied avenged their 
blood. 
Whose breasts with theirs om'sacred mnparC abood, 
niustrions relics of a tfKmsand fieldsl 
To you at last the foe rductant yieMi. 
But tho the Muse, too prodigal of prais^ 
Dares with the dead your living worth to raises 
Think not, my friends, the patrioti's tadc is don^ 
Or Freedcmi safe, because the batdeV won. 80 

Uimumbef^d foes, for diflfereut arms diat widd. 
Wait the weak moment when she quits her shtdd. 
To plunge in her bdd breast the insidious dai^ 
Or pour keen poison round her thoughtiess heaitc 
Perhaps they *11 strive her votaries to divide, 
FVom their own veina to draw die vital tide > 
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Perhaps, by cooler calculation shown. 
Create materials to boostruct a throne, 
Dazzl^ her goardians with the glare of state, 
Corrapt with power;, with borrowed p<xnpinflate| $0 
Bid thro the land the soft infection creep, 
Whdm all her sons in one lethargic sleep. 
Crush her vast empire in its brilliant birth. 
And chase the goddess from the ravaged eardi. 

The Dragon thus, that watch*d the Cckhian fleece, 
Foiled die fierce warricNrs of wide^plundering Greece ; 
Warriors of matchless might and wondrous birth, 
Jove^s scqitred sons and demigods of earth. 
High on the sacred tiee, the glittering prize 
Hangs o'er its guard, and fires the warriors* eyes { 100 
First their hurl'd spears his spiral folds assail. 
Their spears fiiU pointless from his flaky mail ; 
Onward widi dauntless swords they plunge aiiiain; 
He shuns their blows, recoils his twisting train. 
Darts iMth bim forky tongti^ heaveahigh iaair I 
His fiery crest, and sheds.<a hideous giare. 
Champs, chums his poisonous juice^ and hissing loud 
Spouts tiiiick the stifling tempest o*er the crowd ; 
Then^ widi, one sweqpt pf convoluted train, 
Rolk badLuUCkeeQC^aadheiCHm wide th« pliun, 1 10 



O'ertums the 9am ^ gdb^ Atfmaiag fa : 
The pimte haidi^ «d doiw ^[«Mk titai w > 

FW>iii hai ftdjiwvtfeMinHDM 4tMtofMiwii%^ ^ ' 
B|rkEitxhiotMlMwtoitt4isM»ibd^ ^ 

Proud Jaiop §hurt% eoiiMMrtted: fai Mt il i|| ht» 
Leads back Im p60n^ flUd daiM 11 mmk illia%iifc* 
Botthei^rmmdif briiy hB i| *impflH^ * > 
Soft cMmi thM* nhMk^tlMF ili|4il mum 'otf md^^ 
gidb OifiiBii tmm «> lit lOiiillaiHiHtf lyw» > « 

Sc^ait ftdi ttjg tapii grtiiMi* Mud '»iHp<iu?fii^^ ^ 
And flooiidi aMoAmi Wi^^ioilf th»Ai»| 
A settlifijp tMMWP wM nw lolW MMDM^ ' ' 

His cfBSt cMftfVMi^ hii mIhinM Mik tlMMudif-. 
O'er all hi# h< i MAai twioy»ltitlift^^ - 

Each Mfte 4iPV€lt^> ewry imImMt iMk/ ; 

ft DfOaa MBK BOTiemr W A€ ipMMP VW pMM|* 

And ll4Mlj[> iiMttj^if MM'M lli# )iMh.M Vii^k' 
Flutlit M ftM^fglWtil^llillfM Miwibtt i]^ 
And ravagt^GGMlii t<i#i liw hi liM tu ii r t > i K -^ Il4 

Chant y<wr Ibwi- p«nMV tMsiM yWi»<rf 4 >' < W>t ^M t • ''' 
Bat knovr, thte ^guMciM 'y6«*^ M'lMf anlwcd^ • >>' 
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Calls ypa to figitaMt^ to imxdM otraiy 
T^ provd in JMtcB the meft the {iftnra^ 
Supttior taskl fcverer teft oC (KAil \ 
Tis here bd4 fittf^ pli^» her niibliiil n>)m 
And merito itidit Of prtiie^ Ttat iMni^M mito^ 
Tho ped»^4 ind cUUiedo* tU the tougiMs cf fame^ 
Soundi teii hiraiOftiiHif to the gmtoftil mind 141 
Than hi* who li«lii«iii itid impiw» tttnlntid ■■' 
And whit hig^ tBewl yow turn voMdml woitol ^ 
Freedom^ pwtitiint with a handtftd 0litoif» 
Confide* them to yimt baml^ the MMnt piiM 
Claims alt yMir oaM^ your sowidart wkdom iri^ 
Ah nurture, tooifw^ ttiiin ycrnr hifimt'Ofairgi^ 
Its foma dwekf attd iti lift enlaigt^ 
UnfioM Mch day aottie ad olanuat gw i ^Ui 
Sdoie right vcMgittM^if *(Htt6 diMy ti^ I5to 

Mould a Ikir iHoM for the Mdma of Mrth> 
Call moral fiMrtwe to a taocMiri bwth^ 
Reacb^ lanowitB the worid*i gntt iaoU |rtii^ 
' Aaid beio oouoMMo tbo tobav iMio of « 

Fof li^ in oibet diiBis ood Mor jtitev 
What iMMi^ ^iMrakwall h ia wiiifco owott* ! 

StalkitlMfeAlt^oiowofdMpottttplM^ ^ 
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Sweeps in hit march the moundt of art away^ 
Blots with his bceath the tiemUing disk of day^ l60 
Treads down whde nations eveiy stride be takn^ 
And wraps their Ubon in his fieiy flakes* 

As Anarch erst around his regions harf4 
The wreckM, long cnuh'd, of timers anterior world ; 
While nature nioum'd» inwiki confiwioa Ipi^ 
Her suns eitingnisht and her syvleaM.kst; 
Light, life and instinct shared ^ draugr tnace^ 
And gravitstkui fled the fiflU of dwieei 
No laws remained of matter, oKXtm^ ^Mwe^ 
Time lost his county the uniwne. his jp|aee< 170 
Till Order caas^ in her oeraleaA aobas^ 
And launched and Kan'd the itnovi^ gkbei^ 
Stocked with harmon iou s wosUa tbafMt.InaD^ . 
Andit her nofwhwron and istber boundless raignt 
So kings convulae tba moeil fidUM^ tbe bise 
Of all the oodes that can accord the SMe^. 

And so ftom their bread ginrnp^ tbeir 4eadlt|r bant 
Tis youia to snaldithiaMrtbt ti 

MjT friends^ I lore jour femcj 
The high-toned anihim of my €ountiy*a pmise 
T6 sing her victories^ firtues, wisdoas, weal» . 
Boast wid& kmd foioe the patau* pride I fptli 
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Warm wild I sing ; and^ to her failings blind, 
Mislead myself, perhaps mislead mankind. 
Land that I love ! is this the whole we owe ? 
Thy pride to pamper^ thy fair face to show ; 
Dwells there no blemish where such glories shine? 
And lurks no spot in that bright sun of thine ? 
Hark I a dread voice, with heaven-astounding strain^ 
Swells like a thousand thunders o*er the main, 190 
Rolls and reverberates around thy hills. 
And Hesperus heart with pangs paternal fills. 
Thou hearst him not; tis Atlas, throned sublime, 
Great brother guardian of old Afric*s clime; 
High o'er his coast he rears his frowning form, 
Overlooks and calms his sky-borne fields of storm. 
Flings off the clouds that round his shoulders hung. 
And breaks from clogs of ice his trembling tongue ; 
While far thro space with rage and grief he glares. 
Heaves his hoar head and shakes the heaven he 

bears: 
---Son of my sire I O latest brightest birth 201 
That sprang from his fair spouse, prolific earth ! 
Great Hesper, say what sordid ceaseless hate 
Impels thee thus to mar my elder state. 
Our sire assign 'd thee thy more glorious reign. 
Secured and bounded by our biboring matn ; 

s 
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That main (tho still my birthright name it bear) 
Thy sails overshadow, thy brave qhildren share ; 
I grant it thus ; while air surrounds the ball. 
Let breezes blow, let oceans roll for all. 310 

But thy proud sons, a strange ungenerous race, 
Enslave my tribes, and each fair world disgrace. 
Provoke wide vengeance on their lawless land. 
The bolt ill placed in thy forbearing hand. — 
Enslave my tribes ! then boast their cantons free. 
Preach faith and justice, bend the sainted knee^ 
Invite all men their liberty to share. 
Seek public peace, defy the assaults of war. 
Plant, reap, consume, enjoy their fearless toil. 
Tame their wild floods, to fatten still their soil, 230 
Enrich all nations with their nurturing store. 
And rake with venturous fluke each wondering 

shore. — 
Enslave my tribes! what, half mankind imban. 
Then read, expound, enforce the rights of man? 
Prove plain and clear how nature*s hand of old 
Cast all men equal in her human mould I 
Their fibres, feelings, reasoning poMrers the sarnv^ 
Like wants await them, like desires inflame. 
Thro former times with learned book they tread. 
Revise past ages and rejudge the dead, HSO 
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Write^ speak^ avenge^ for ancient sufTerings feel^ 
Impale each tyrant on their pens of steely . 
Declare how freemen can a world create, 
And slaves and masters ruin every state. — 
Enslave my tribes! and think, with dumb disdain. 
To scape this arm and prove my vengeance vain ! 
But look! methinks beneath my foot I ken 
A few chained things that seem no longer men ; 
Thy sons perchance! whom Barbary's coast can tell 
The sweets of that loved scourge they wield so well. 
Link*d in a line, beneath the drivers goad, 241 
See how they stagger with their lifted load ; 
The shoulder'd rock, just wrencht from off my hill 
And wet with drops their straining orbs distil, 
Galls, grinds them sore, along the rampart led. 
And the chain clanking counts the steps they tread. 

By night close bolted in the bagnio's gloom. 
Think how they ponder on their dreadful doom, 
Recal the tender sire, the weeping bride,- .. 
The home, far sunder d by a waste of tide, 250 

Brood all the ties that once endear d them there, 

» 

But now, strung stronger, edge their keen despair. 
Till here a fouler fiend arrests their pace : 

* 

Plague, with his burning breath and bloated fece, 

3 3 
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With saffron eyes that thro the dungeon shine. 
And the black tumors bursting from the groin, 
Stalks o'er the slave ; who, cowering on the sod, 
Shrinks from the Demon and invokes his God, 
Sucks hot contagion with his quivering breath, 259 
And, racked with rending torture, sinks in death. 
Nor sliall these pangs atone the nation's crime ; 
Far heavier vengeance, in the march of time. 
Attends them still; if still they dare debase 
And hold inthralTd the millions of my race; 
A vengeance that shall shake the world's deep frame. 
That heaven abhors, and hell might shrink to name. 
Nature, long outraged, delves the crusted sphere. 
And moulds the mining mischief dark and drear; 
Europa too the penal shock shall find. 
The rude soul-selling monsters of mankind : 270 

Where Alps and Andes at their bases meet. 
In earth's mid caves to lock their granite feet. 
Heave their broad spines, expand each breathing lobe. 
And with their massy members rib the globe. 
Her cauldron'd floods of fire their blast prepare; 
Her wallowing womb of subterranean war 
Waits but the fissure that my wave shall find,^ 
To force the foldings of the rocky rind. 
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Crash your curst continent, and whirl on high 
The vast avulsion vaulting thro the sky, 280 

Fling far the bursting fragments, scattering wide 
Rocks, mountains, nations o*er the swallowing tide. 
Plunging and surging with alternate sweep. 
They storm the day-vault and lay bare the deep. 
Toss, tumble, plough their place, then slow subside. 
And swell each ocean as their bulk they hide ; 
Two oceans dasht in one! that climbs and roars. 
And seeks in vain the exterminated shores. 
The deep drencht hemisphere. Far sunk from day. 
It crumbles, rolls, it churns the settling sea, 29O 
Turns up each prominence, heaves every side. 
To pierce once more the landless length of tide : 
Till some poized Pambamarca looms at last 
A dim lone island in the watery waste. 
Mourns all his minor mountains wreck'd and hurPd, 
Stands the sad relic of a ruin*d world. 
Attests the wrath our mother kept in store. 
And rues her judgments on the race she bore. 
No saving Ark around him rides the main. 
Nor Dove weak-wing'd her footing finds again ; 300 
His own bald Eagle skims alone the sky, 
Darts from all points of heaven her searching eye. 



■I 
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Kens, thro the gloom, her ancient rock of rest. 
And finds her cavem*d crag, her solitary nest. 

Tlius toned the Titan his tremendous knell. 
And lash'd his ocean to a loftier swell ; 
Earth groans responsive, and with laboring woes 
Leans o'er the surge and stills the storm he throws. 

Fathers and friends, I know the boding fears 
Of angry genii and of rending spheres 310 

Assail not souls like yours ; whom Science bright 
Thro shadowy nature leads with surer light ; 
. For whom she strips the heavens of love and hate. 
Strikes from Jove's hand the brandisht bolt of fote. 
Gives each effect its own indubious cause. 
Divides her moral from her physic laws. 
Shows where the virtues find tlieir nurturing food. 
And men their motives to be just and good. 

You scorn the Titan's threat; nor shall I strain 
The powers of pathos in a task so vain 330 

As Afrie's wrongs to sing ; for what avails 
To harp for you these known familiar tales ? 
To tongue mute misery, and re-rack the soul 
With crimes oft copied from that bloody scroll 
Where Slavery pens her woes ; tho tis but there 
We learn the weight that mortal life can be. 
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The tale might startle still the accustomed ear. 
Still shake the nerve that pumps the pearly tear. 
Melt every heart, and thro the nation gain 
Full many a voice to break the barbarous chain. 330 
But why to sympathy for guidance fly, 
(Her aids uncertain and of scant supply) 
When your own self-excited sense affords 
A guide more sure, and every sense accords ? 
Where strong self-interest, join'd with duty, lies. 
Where doing right demands no sacrifice. 
Where profit, pleasure, life-expanding fame 
League their allurements to support the claim, 
Tis safest there the impleaded cause to trust ; 
Men well instructed will be always just. 340 

From slavery then your rising realms to save. 
Regard the master, notice not the slave ; 
Consult alone for freemen, and bestow 
Your best, your only cares, to keep them so. 
Tyrants are never free ; and, small and great. 
All masters must be tyrants soon or late ; 
So nature works ; and oft the lordling knave 
Turns out at once a tyrant and a slave, 
Struts, cringes, bullies, begs, as courtiers must, 
Makes one a god, another treads in dust, 360 
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Fears all alike^ and filches whom he can^i 
But knows no equal, finds no friend in man. 

Ah! would you not be slaves, with lords and kings, 
Then be not masters ; there the danger springs. 
The whole crude system that torments this earth. 
Of rank, privation, privilege of birth, 
False honor, fraud, corruption, civil jars, 
The rage of conquest and the curse of wars, 
Pandora*s total shower, all ills combined 
That erst overwhelmed and still distress mankind, 
Box'd up secure in your deliberate hand, 36l 

Wait your behest, to fix or fly this land. 

Equality of Right is nature*s plan ; 
And following nature is the march of man. 
Whene'er he deviates in the least degree. 
When, free himself, he would be more than free. 
The baseless column, rear d to bear his bust. 
Falls as he mounts, and whelms him in the dust. 

See Rome's rude sires, with autocratic gait. 
Tread down their tyrant and erect their state ; 3/0 
Their state secured, they deem it wise and brave 
That every freeman should command a slave. 
And, flusht with franchise of his camp and town. 
Rove thro the world and hunt the nations down ; 
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Master and man the same vile spirit gains, 

Rome chains the worlds and wears herself thechains. 

Mark modern Europe with her feudal codes. 
Serfs, villains, vassals, nobles, kings and. gods. 
All slaves of different grades, corrupt and curst 
With high and low, for senseless rank athirst, 380 
Wage endless wars; not fighting to be free. 
But cujum pecus, whose base herd they Ml be. 

Too much of Europe, here transplanted o'er, 
Nursed feudal feelings on your tented shore. 
Brought sable serfs from Afric, calFd it gain. 
And urged your sires to forge the fatal'chain. 
Put now, the tents o'erturn'd, the war dogs fled, 
Now fearless Freedom rears at last her head 
l^atcht with celestial Peace, — my friends, beware 
To shade the splendors of so bright a pair ; 390 
Complete their triumph, fix their firm abode, 
Purge all privations from your liberal code, 
Restore their souls to men, give earth repose. 
And save your sons from slavery, wars and woes. 

Based on its rock of Right your empire lies. 
On walls of wisdom let the fabric rise ; 
Preserve your principles, their force unfold, 
X<et nations prove them and let kings behold. 
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EauALiiT^ your first firm-grounded stand ; 
Then free electign ; then your federal band ; 
This holy Triad should forever shine 401 

The great compendium of all rights divine. 
Creed of all schools, whence youths by millions draw 
Their themes of right, their decalogues of law ; 
Till men shall wonder (in these codes inured) 
How wars were made, how tyrants were endured. 

Then shall your works of art superior rise. 
Your fruits perfume a larger length of skies. 
Canals careering climb your sunbright hills, 409 
Vein the gr£en slopes and strow their nurturing rills. 
Thro tunnel'd heights and sundering ridges glide, 
Rob the rich west of half Kenhawa*s tide. 
Mix your wide climates, all their stores confound. 
And plant new ports in every midland mound. 
Your lawless Missisippi, now who slimes 
And drowns and desolates his waste of climes, 
Ribb'd with your dikes, his torrent shall restrain. 
And ask your leave to travel to the main ; 
Won from his wave while rising cantons smile. 
Rear their glad nations and reward their toil. 480 

Thus I^ile's proud flood to human hands of yore 
Raised and resigned his tide-created shore. 
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Caird from his Ethiop hills their hardy swains^ 
And waved their harvests o'er his newborn plains ; 
Earth's richest realm from his tamed current sprung ; 
There nascent science toned her infant tongue. 
Taught the young arts their tender force to try. 
To state the seasons and unfold the sky ; 
Till o'er the world extended and refined. 
They rule the destinies of humankind. 430 

Now had Columbus well enjoy'd the sight 
Of armies vanquisht and of fleets in flight, 
From all Hesperia*s heaven the darkness flown. 
And colon crowds to sovereign sages grown. 
To cast new glories o'er the changing clime. 
The guardian Power reversed the flight of time, 
Roird back the years that led their course before, 
Stretched out immense the wild uncultured shore ; 
Then shifts the total scene, and rears to view 
Arts and the men that useful arts pursue. 440 

As o'er the canvass when the painter s mind 
Glows with a future landscape well designed. 
While Panorama's wondrous aid he calls. 
To crowd whole realms within his circling walls. 
Lakes, fields and forests, ports and navies rise, 
A new creation to his kindling eyes ; 
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He smiles o*er all ; and in delightful strife 
The pencil moves and calls the whole to life. 
So while Columbia's patriarch stood sublime. 
And saw rude nature clothe the trackless clime ; 4 50 
The green banks heave, the winding currents pour. 
The bays and harbors cleave the yielding shore. 
The champaigns spread, the solemn groves arise. 
And the rough mountains lengthen round the skies ; 
Thro all their bounds he traced, with skilful ken. 
The unform'd seats and future walks of men ; 
Mark*d where the field should bloom, the pennon 

play. 
Great cities grow and empires claim their sway ; 
When, sudden waked by Hesper's waving hand^ 
They rose obedient round the cultured land. 460 

In western tracts, where still the wildmen tread. 
From sea to sea an inland commerce spread ; 
On the dim streams and thro the gloomy grove 
The trading bands their cumbrous burdens move ; 
Furs, peltry, drugs, and all the native store 
Of midland realms descended to the shore. 

Where summer suns, along the northern coast. 
With feeble force dissolve the chains of frost. 
Prolific waves the scaly nations trace. 
And tempt the toils of man's laborious race. 470 
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Tho rich Brazilian strands, beneath the tide^ 
Their shells of pearl and sparkling pebbles hide. 
While for the gaudy prize a venturous train 
Plunge the dark deep and brave the surging main,. 
Drag forth the shining gewgaws into air. 
To stud a sceptre or emblaze a star ; 
Far wealthier stores these genial tides display, 
And works less dangerous with their spoils repay. 
The Hero saw the hardy crews advance. 
Cast the long line and aim the barbed lance; 480 
Load the deep floating barks, and bear abroad 
To every land the life-sustaining food ; 
Renascent swarms by nature's care supplied, 
Repeople still the shoals and fin the fruitful tide. 

Where southern streams thro broad savannas bend^ 
The rice-clad vales their verdant rounds extend ; 
Tobago's plant its leaf expanding yields. 
The maize luxuriant clothes a thousand fields ; 
Steeds, herds and flocks o'er northern regions rove, 
Embrown the hill and wanton thro the grove. 490 
The woodlands wide their sturdy honors bend, 
The pines, the liveoaks to the shores descend. 
There couch the keels, the crooked ribs arise, . 
Hulls heave aloft and mastheads mount the skies ; 
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Launcht on the deep o'er every wave they fly^ 
Feed tropic isles and Europe's looms supply. 

To nurse the arts and fashion freedom's lore 
Young schools of science rise along the shore ; 
Great without pomp their modest walls expand^ 
Harvard and Yale and Princeton grace the land^ 50Q 
Penn's student halls his youths with gladness greet. 
On James's bank Virginian Muses meet, 
Manhattan's mart collegiate domes command, 
Bosom'd in groves, see growing Dartmouth stand ; 
Bright o*er its realm reflecting sokr fires. 
On yon tall hill Rhode Island's seat aspires. 

Thousands of humbler name around them rise. 
Where homebred freemen seize the solid prize ; 
Fixt in small spheres, with safer beams to shine. 
They reach the useful and refuse the fine, 510 

Found, on its proper base, the social plan. 
The broad plain truths, the common sense of man. 
His obvious wants, his mutual aids discern, 
His rights familiarize, his duties learn. 
Feel moral fitness all its force dilate. 
Embrace the village and comprise the state* 
Each rustic here who turns the furrow'd soil. 
The maid, the youth that ply mechanic toil. 
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tn equal rights, in useful arts inured. 
Know their just claims, and see their claims secured; 
They watch their delegates^ each law revise^ 531 
Its faults designate and its merits prize> 
Obey, but scrutinize ; and let the test 
Of sage experience prove and fix the best 
Here, fired by virtue^s animating flame. 
The preacher's task persuasive sages claim. 
To mould religion to the moral mind. 

In bands of peace to harmonize mankind. 

To life, to light, to promised joys above 

The so(len*d soul with ardent hope to move* 530 

No dark intolerance blinds the zealous throng. 

No arm of power attendant on their tongue ; 

Vext Inquisition, with her flaming brand. 

Shuns their mild march, nor dares approach the land. 

Tho dififerent creeds their priestly robes denote. 

Their orders various and their rites remote. 

Yet one their voice, their labors all combined, 

Lights of the world and friends of humankind. 

So the bright galaxy o'er heaven displays 

Of various stars the same unbounded blaze ; 54G> 

Where great and small their mingling rays unite. 

And earth and skies exchange the friendly light. 
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And lo^ my son, that other sapient band^ 
The torch of science flaming in their hand ! 
Thro nature^s range their searching souls aspire. 
Or wake to life the canvass and the lyre. . 
Fixt in sublimest thought, behold them rise 
World after world unfolding to their eyes. 
Lead, light, allure them thro the total plan. 
And give new guidance to the paths of man. 550 

Yon meteor- mantled hill see Franklin tread. 
Heaven's awfiil thunders rolling o'er his head ; 
Convolving clouds the billowy skies deform. 
And forky flames emblaze the blackening storm. 
See the descending streams around him bum, 
Glance on his rod and with his finger turn ; 
He bids conflicting fulminants expire 
The guided blast, and holds the imprisoned fire« 
No more, when doubling storms the vault overspread. 
The livid glare shall strike thy race with dread, 56o 
Nor towers nor temples, shuddering with the sound, 
Sink in the flames and shake the sheeted ground. 
His well tried wires, that every tempest wait, 
Shall teach mankind to ward the bolts of fate. 
With pointed steel o'ertop the trembling spire. 
And lead from untouched walls tbe harmless fire ; 
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Fiird with his fame while distant climes rejoice^ 
Wherever lightning shines or thunder rears its voice. 

And see sage Rittenhouse, with ardent eye^ 
Lift the long tube and pierce the starry sky ; 570 
Clear in his view the circling planets roll^ 
And suns and satellites their course control. 
He marks what laws the widest wanderers bind. 
Copies creation in his forming mind^ 
Sees in his hall the total semblance rise^ 
And mimics there the labors of the skies. 
There student youths without their tubes behold 
The spangled heavens their mystic maze unfold^ 
And crowded schools their cheerful chambers grace 
With all the spheres that cleave the vast of space. 

To guide the sailor in his wandering way^ 581 
See Godfrey's glass reverse the beams of day. 
His lifted quadrant to the eye displays 
From adverse skies the counteracting rays ; 
And marks^ as devious sails bewildered roU^ 
Each nice gradation from the steadfEist pole. 

West with his own great soul the canvass warms^ 
Creates^ inspires^ impassions human forms^ 
Spurns critic rules, and seizing safe the heart. 
Breaks down the former frightful bounds of Art ; 590 

T 
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Where andeiit mannen^ with exclusive reign^ 
From half mankind withhdd her fiur domain* 
He calk to life each patriot, chief or si^^ 
Garb*d in the dress and drapery of his age. 
Again bold Regulus to death retoms. 
Again her felling Wolfe Britannia mooms ; 
Lahogne^ Bojme^ Cressy, Nevilcross demand 
And gain fresh lustre irom his copious hand ; 
His Lear stalks wild with woes^ the gods defies. 
Insults the tempest and outstorms the skies; 600 
Edward in arms to frowning combat moves^ 
Or; won to pity by the queen he loves. 
Spares the devoted &r, whose deathless deed 
Preserves the town his vengeance doom*d to bleed. 

With rival force, see G>pley*8 pencil trace 
The air of action and the charms of feoe. 
Fair in his tints unfold the scenes of state. 
The senate listens and the peers debate ; 
Pale consternation every heart appals. 
In act to speak, when deatb^truck Chatham fells. 
He bids dread Calpe cease to shake the waves, 6l 1 
While EUiotf s arm the host of Bourbon saves ; 
0*er sail-wing*d batteries tittking in the flood. 
If id flames and darkness, drench'd in hoatile Uood, 
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Britannia^ aoiia extend their generous hand 
Tq rescue foes from deatb^ and hear them to the land- 
Fired with the martial deeds that hathed in gort 
His brave companions on his native shore, 
Trumbull with daring hand their feme recals ; 
He shades with night Quebec^s beleagured walls, 680 
Thro flashing flames, that midnight war supplies. 
The assailants yield, their great Montgomery diei« 
On Bunker height, thro floods of hostile fire. 
His Putnam toils till all the troops retire. 
His Warren, pierced with balls, at last lies low. 
And leaves a victory to the wasted foe. 
Britannia too his glowing tint shall claim. 
To pour new splendor on her Calpean ferae ; 
He leads her bold sortie, and from their towers 
0*ertums the Gallic and Iberian powers. 630 

See rprai seats of iniiooence and ease. 
High tufted towers and walks of woviiig trees> 
The white waves dashing on the craggy shores, 
Meandring stretims and mead^ of mingled powers, 
Wher^ nature's sons their wild, exciirsions tread, 
In jufffe design firom T^ylor^s pencil spread* 

Stuart and Broinid the moving portrait raise, 
Each rival stroke the fierce of life conveys i 
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Heroes and beauties round their tablets standi 
And rise unlading from their plastic hand ; 640 
Each breathing form preserves its wonted grace. 
And all the soul stands speaking hi the face. 

Two kindred arts the swelling statue heave. 
Wake the dead wax, and teach the stone to live^ 
While the bold chissel claims the rugged strife. 
To rouse the sceptred marble into life. 
See Wright's fair hands the livelier fire control. 
In waxen forms she breathes impassion 'd soul ; 
The pencird tint o'er moulded substance glows. 
And different powers the peerless art compose* 650 
Grief, rage and fear beneath her fingers start. 
Roll the wild eye and pour the bursting heart ; 
The world's dead fathers wait her wakening call. 
And distant ages fill the storied halt. 

To equal &me ascends thy tuneful throng. 
The boast of genius and the pride of song ; 
Caught from the cast of every age and clime. 
Their lays shall triumph o'er the lapse of time. 

With lynx-eyed glance thro nature far to pierce. 
With all the powers and every charm of verse, 66o 
Each science opening in his ample mind. 
His fancy glowing and his taste refined, 
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See TrambuU lead the traia. His skilful hand 
Hurls the keen darts of satire round the land. 
Pride^ knavery, dullness feel his mortal stings. 
And listening virtue triumphs while he sings ; 
Britain's foil'd sons, victorious now no more. 
In guilt retiring from the wasted shore, 
Strive their curst cruelties to hide in vain ; 
The world resounds them in his deathless strain. * 

On wings of faith to elevate the soul 67 1 

Beyond the bourn of earth's benighted pole. 
For Dwighf s high harp the epic Muse sublime 
Hails her new empire in the western clime. 
Tuned from the tones by seers seraphic sung, 
Heaven in his eye and rapture on his tongue. 
His voice revives old Canaan's promised land. 
The long-fought fields of Jacob's chosen band. 
In Hanniel's fate, proud faction finds its doom, 
Ai*s midnight flames light nations to their tomb, 680 
In visions bright supernal joys are given. 
And all the dark futurities of heaven. 

While freedom's cause his patriot bosom warms. 
In counsel sage, nor inexpert in arms. 
See Humphreys glorious from the field retire. 
Sheathe the glad sword and string the soothing Ijrre ; 
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That lyre ivhich ent, in hours of dark despair^ 
Roused the sad realms to finish well the war. 
0*er fallen friends, with all the strength of woe. 
Fraternal sighs in his strong numbers flow ; €Q0 
His country's wrongs, her duties, dangers, ptBisej 
Fire his full soul and animate his lays: 
Wisdom and War with equal joy shall own 
So iond a votary and so brave a son. 
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Tision suspended. Night scene, as contemplated from the 
mount of vision. Columbus inquires the reason of the 
slow progress of science, and its frequent interruptions. 
Hei'per answers, that all things in the physical as well as 
the moral and intellectual world are progressive in like 
manner. He traces their progress from the birth of the 
universe to the present state of the earth and its inhabi- 
tants ; asserts the future advancement of society, till per- 
petual peace shall be established. Columbus proposes his 
doubts ; alkges in support of them the successive rise and 
downfal of ancient nations ; and infers future and peri- 
odical convulsions. Hesper, in answer, exhibits the great 
distinction between the ancient and modem state of the 
arts and of society. Crusades. Commerce. Hanseatic 
League. Copernicus. Kepler. Newton. Galileo. Herschel. 
Descartes. Bacon. Printing Press. Magnetic Needle. 
Geographical discoveries. Fedeml system in America. 
A similar system to ]>e extended over the whole earth« 
Columbus desires a view of this. 
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Bi)t now had Hesper from the Hero's sight 
Veird the vast world with sudden shades of night. 
Earth, sea and heaven, where'er he turns his eye, 
Arch out immense, Hke one surrounding sky 
Lamp*d with reverberant fires. The starry train 
Paint their fresh forms beneath the placid main ; 
Fair Cynthia here her face reflected laves. 
Bright Venus gilds again her natal- waves. 
The Bear redoubling foams with fiery joles, 
And two dire dragons twine two arctic poles. 10 
Lights o'er the land, from cities lost in shade> 
New constellations, new galaxies spread. 
And each high pharos double flames provides. 
One from its fires, one fainter from the tides. 
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Centred sublime in this bivaulted sphere 
On all sides void, unbounded^ calm and clear^ 
Soft o*er the Pair a lambent lustre plays^ 
Their seat still cheering with concentred rays ; 
To converse grave the soothing shades invite, 
And on his €ruide Columbus fixt his sight: 20 

Kind messenger of heaven, he thus began. 
Why this progressive laboring search of man ? 
If men by slow degrees have power to reach 
These opening truths that long dim ages teach. 
If, schooled in woes and tortured on to thoughl^ 
Passion absorbing what experience taught. 
Still thro the devious painful paths they wind. 
And to sound wisdom lead at last the mind. 
Why did not bounteous nature, at their birth. 
Give all their science to these sons of earth, dQ 
Pour on their reasoning powers pelludd day. 
Their arts, their interests clear as light display ? 
Hiat error, madness and sectarian strife 
Might find no place to havock human life. 

To whom the guardian Power : To thee is given 
To hold high converse and inquire of heaven. 
To mark untraversed ages, and to trace 
Whatever improves and what impedes thy laot. 
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ILnow then, progressiT^ are the pitths we go 
In worlds above tbee, as in thifi<^ bel€>w. AO 

Nature herself {whose grasp of time aad place 
Deals out duratico and impaltns all space) 
Moves m progressive march ; but where to tend. 
What course to compass^ liow the march mu^ end^ 
Her eons decide not ; yet her works we greet 
Imperfect in their parts, bcit in their whole<x>mpIete. 

When erst her hand the crust of Chaos thirl'd. 
And forced from his Uack breast the bursting worlds 
High sweli'd Vhe huge ^existence crude and crass, 
A formless Axxk impermeated mass ; 50 

No light aor heat nor cold nor moist nor dry, 
But all concootijig in their causes lie. 
Millions of periods, such as these her spheres 
Learn lince to measure and to call their years, 
She broods the mass ; then into motion brings 
And aedcs and sorts the principles of things. 
Pours in the a ttract iv e and repulsive force. 
Whirls forth her globes in cosmogyral course. 
By myriads and by millions, scaled sublime, 59 
To scoop their skies^ and curve tiie rounds of time* 

She groups their systems, lots to each his place, 
Strow'd thro immensity, and drown'd in space, 
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All yet unseen ; till light at last begun^ 
And every system found a centred sun^ 
Caird to bis neighbor and exchanged from iar 
His infant gleams with every social star ; 
Rays thwarting rays and skies overarching skies 
Robed their dim planets with commingling dyes. 
Hung o*er each heaven their living lamps serene. 
And tinged with blue the frore expanse between: 7Q 
Then joyous Nature haiFd the golden mom. 
Drank the young beam, beheld her empire bom« 

Lo the majestic movement ! there they trace 
Their blank infinitudes of time and space. 
Vault with careering curves her central goal. 
Pour forth her day and stud her evening stole, 
Heedless of count ; their numbers still unknown. 
Unmeasured still their progress round her throne ; 
For none of all her firstborn sons, endowed 
With heavenly sapience and pretensions proud, 8Q 
No seraph bright, whose keen considering eye 
And sunbeam speed ascend from sky to sky. 
Has yet explored or counted all their spheres. 
Or fixt or found their past record of years. 
Nor can a ray from her remotest sun. 
Shot forth when first their splendid morn b^un, 
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Borne straight^ continuous thro the void of space. 
Doubling each thousand years its rapid pace 
And hither posting, yet have reached thi^ earth, 
To bring the tidings of its master's birth. 90 

And mark thy native orb ! tho later born, 
Tho still unstored with light her silver horn. 
As seen from sister planets, who repay 
Far more than she their borrow'd streams of day, 
Yet what an age her shell-rock ribs attest! 
.Her sparry spines, her coal-encumber'd breast ! 
Millions of generations toiFd and died 
To crust with coral and to salt her tide. 
And millions more, ere yet her soil began, 99 

Ere yet she form'd or could have nursed her man. 

Then rose the proud phenomenon, the birth 
Most richly wrought, the favorite child of earth.; 
But frail at first his frame, with nerves ill strung, 
Unform'd his footsteps, long untoned his tongue, 
Unhappy, unassociate, unrefined, 
Unfledged the pinions of his lofty mind. 
He wander d wild, to every beast a prey. 
More prest with wants, and feebler far than they ; 
For countless ages forced from place to place. 
Just reproduced but scarce preserved his race. 1 10 
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At Iftrt, a soil TM9% fist and streams mora s w wt 
Inform the wretched migrant where to seal ^ 
Euphrates* floweiy banks begin te^ smile, 
Fhiits fringe the Ganges, gudew graee the Nilef 
Nile, ribb*d with dikes, a length of coast creataa. 
And giant Thebes begins her hundred gates. 
Mammoth of human works! her grandeur knows 
These thousand lustres by its wrecks alone ; 
Wrecks that humiliate still all modem states, 1 19 
Press the poized earth with their enormous wiraghts^ 
Refuse to quit their place, dissolve their frame 
And trust, like llion, to the bards dieir fiime. 
Memphis amass*d her piles, that still o*erclimb 
The clouds of heaven, and task the tooth of time 1 
Belus and Brama tame their vagrant throngs. 
And Hoiner, with his monumental songs. 
Builds far more durable his splendid throne 
Than all the Pharaohs with their hills of stonew 

High roird the round of years that hung soblime 
These wondrous beacons in the night of time; ISO 
Studs of renown ! that to thine eyes attest 
The waste of ages that beyond them rest ; 
Ages how fiird with toils! how gloom*d with woea! 
Trod with all steps that man*s long march eampoae. 
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Dim drear disastrous ; ere his foot could gain 
A height so brilliant o*er the bestial train. 

In those blank periods, where no man can trace 
The gleams of thought that first illumed his race. 
His errors, twined with science, took their birth. 
And forged their fetters for this child of earth. 1 40 
And when, as oft, he dared expand his view. 
And work with nature 6n the line she drew. 
Some monster, gender'd in his fears, unmann'd 
His opening soul, and marr'd the works he plann'd. 
Fear, the first passion of his helpless state. 
Redoubles all the woes that round him wait. 
Blocks nature*s path and sends him wandering wide, 
Without a guardian and without a guide. 

Beat by the storm, refresht hy gentle rain. 
By sunbeams cheer*d or foundered in the main, 1 50 
He bows to every force he can*t control, 
Indows them all with intellect and soul, 
With passions various, turbulent and strong, 
Rewarding virtue and avenging wrong, 
Gives heaven and earth to their supernal dopm. 
And swells their sway bej^ond the closing tomb. 
Hence rose his gods, that mystic monstrous lore 
Of blood-8tain*d altars and of priestly power. 
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Hence blind credulity on all dark things^ 15$ 

False morals hence, and hence the yoke of kings. 

Yon starry vault that round him rolls the spheres^ 
And gives to earth her seasons, days and years. 
The source designates and the clue imparts 
Of all his errors and of.all his arts. 
There spreads the system that his ardent thought 
First into emblems, then to spirits wrought ; 
Spirits that ruled all matter and all mind. 
Nourished or famish'd, kilFd or cured mankind. 
Bade him neglect the soil whereon he fed. 
Work with hard hand for that which was not bread, 
Erect the temple, darken deep the shrine, 171 

Yield the full hecatomb with awe divine. 
Despise this earth, and claim with lifted eyes 
His health and harvest from the meteor'd skies. 

Accustomed thus to bow the suppliant head. 
And reverence powers that shake his heart with dread. 
His pliant faith extends with easy ken 
From heavenly hosts to heaven-^mointed men ; 
The sword, the tripod join their mutual. aids. 
To film his eyes with more impervious shades, ISO 
Create a sceptred idol, and enshrine 
The Robber Chief in attributes divine. 
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Arm the new phantom with the nation's rod^ 

And hail the dreadful delegate of God. 

Two settled slaveries thus the race control^ 

Engross their labors and debase their soul ; 

Till creeds and crimes and feuds and fears compose 

The seeds of war and all its kindred woes. 

Unfold^ thou Memphian dungeon ! there began 
The lore of Mystery, the mask of man ; 190 

There Fraud with Science leagued, in early times, 
Planned a resplendent course of holy crimes^ 
Stalk*d o*er the nations with gigantic pace^ 
With sacred symbols charm*d the cheated race^ 
Taught them new grades of ignorance to gain^ 
And punish truth with more than mortal pain^ — 
Unfold at last thy cope ! that man may see 
The mines of mischief he has drawn from thee. 
— ^Wide gapes the porch with hieroglyphics hung. 
And mimic zodiacs o'er its arches flung ; 200 

Close labyrinth'd here the feign 'd Omniscient dwells. 
Dupes from all nations seek the sacred cells ; 
Inquiring strangers, with astonished eyes. 
Dive deep to read these subterranean skies. 
To taste that holiness which faith bestows, 
And fear promulgates thro its world of woes. 

u 
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The bold Initiate takes his awful stand, 

A thin pale taper trembling in his hand; 

Thro hells of howling monsters lies the road, 

To season souls and teach the ways of God. . HIO 

Down the crampt corridor, far sunk from day. 
On hands and bended knees he gropes his way, 
Swims roaring streams, thro dens of serpents crawls. 
Descends deep wells and clambers flaming walls ; 
Now thwart his lane a lake of sulphur gleams. 
With fiery waves and suffocating steams ; 
He dares not shun the ford ; for full in view 
Fierce lions rush behind and force him thro. 
Long ladders heaved on end, with banded eyes 319 
He mounts, and mounts, and seems to gain the skies; 
Then backward falling, tranced with deadly fright. 
Finds his own feet and stands restored to light. 
Here all dread sights of torture round him rise ; 
JLash'd on a wheel, a whirling felon flies ; 
A wretch, with members chained and liver bare. 
Writhes and disturbs the vulture feasting there : 
One strains to roll his rock, recoiling still ; 
One, stretched recumbent o'er a limpid rill. 
Burns with devouring thirst ; his starting eyes, 
S\^eird veins and frothy lips and piercing cries 230 
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Accuse the faithless eddies, as they shrink 
Andkeephim pantingstill, still bendingo'er the brink. 

At last Elysium to his ravisht eyes 
Spreads flowery fields and opens golden skies ; 
Breathes Orphean music thro the dancing groves^ 
Trains the gay troops of Beauties, Graces, Loves, 
Lures his delirious sense with sweet decoys, 
Fine fancied foretaste of eternal joys. 
Fastidious pomp or proud imperial state, — 
Illusions all, that pass the Ivory Gate ! 240 

Various and vast the fraudful drama grows, 
FeignM are the pleasures, as unfelt the woes ; 
Where sainted hierophants, with well taught mimes, 
Play'd first the role for all succeeding times ; 
Which, vamp*d and varied as the clime required, 
More trist or splendid, open or retired, 
Forms local creeds, with multifarious lore. 
Creates the God and bids the world adore. 

Lo at the Lama's feet, as lord of all. 
Age following age in dumb devotion fall ; 250 

The youthful god, mid suppliant kings enshrined. 
Dispensing fete and ruling half mankind. 
Sits with contorted limbs, a silent slave. 
An early victim of a secret grave ; 

u 2 
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His priests by myriads famish every clime 
And sell salvation in the tones they chime. 

See India's Triad frame their blood- penned codes. 
Old Ganges change his gardens for his gods. 
Ask his own waves from their celestial hands. 
And choke his channel with their sainted sands. 260 
Mad with the mandates of their scriptured word, 
And prompt to snatch from hell her dear dead lord. 
The wnfe, still blooming, decks her sacred urns. 
Mounts the gay pyre, and with his body bums. 

Shrined in his golden fane the Delphian stands. 
Shakes distant thrones and taxes unknown lands. 
Kings, consuls, khansfrom earth's whole regions come. 
Pour in their wealth, and then inquire their doom ; 
Furious and wild the priestess rends her veil, 269 
Sucks, thro the sacred stool, the maddening gale. 
Starts reddens foams and screams and mutters loud. 
Like a fell fiend, her oracles of God. 
The dark enigma, by the pontiff scrolKd 
In broken phrase, and close in parchment rolFd, 
From his proud pulpit to the suppliant hurl'd. 
Shall rive an empire and distract the world. 

And where the mosque's dim arches bend on high, 
Mecca's dead prophet mounts the mimic sky ; 
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Pilgrims, imbanded strong for mutual aid, 
Thro dangerous deserts that their faith has made. 
Train their long caravans, and famished come 281 
To kiss the shrine and trembling touch the tomb. 
By fire and sword the same fell faith extend. 
And howl their homilies to earth^s far end. 

Phenician altars reek with human gore, 
Gods hiss from caverns or in cages roar, 
Nile pours from heaven a tutelary flood. 
And gardens grow the vegetable god. 
Two rival powers the magian faith inspire. 
Primeval Darkness and immortal Fire ; 290 

Evil and good in these contending rise. 
And each by turns the sovereign of the skies. 
Sun, stars and planets round the earth behold 
Their fanes of marble and their shrines of gold ; 
The sea, the grove, the harvest and the vine 
Spring from their gods and claim a birth divine ; 
While heroes, kings and sages of their times. 
Those gods on earth, are gods in happier climes ; 
Minos in judgment sits, and Jove in power. 
And Odin^s friends are feasted there with gore. 300 

Man is an infant still ; and slow and late 
Must form and fix his adolescent state^ 
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Mature his manhood, and at last behold 

His reason ripen and bis force unfold. 

From that bright eminence he then shall cast 

A look of wonder on his wanderings past, 

Congratulate himself, and o'er the earth 

Firm the full reign of peace predestined at his birth. 

So Hesper taught ; and farther had pursued 
A theme so grateful as a world renewed ; 310 

But dubious thoughts disturbed the Heroes breast. 
Who thus with modest mien the Seer addrest : 
Say, friend of man, in this unbounded range, 
Where error vagrates and illusions change. 
What hopes to see his baleful blunders cease. 
And earth commence that promised age of peace ? 
Like a loose pendulum his mind is hung, 
From wrong to wrong by ponderous passion swung. 
It vibrates wide, and with unceasing flight 
Sweeps all extremes and scorns the mean of right. 
Tbo in the times you trace he seems to gain 331 
A steadier movement and a path more plain, 
And tho experience will have taught him then 
To mark some dangers, some delusions ken. 
Yet who can tell what future shocks may spread 
New shades of darkness round his lofty head. 
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Plunge him again in some broad gulph of woes, 
Where long and oft he stru^led, wreck'd and rose? 

What strides he took in those gigantic times 
That sow*d with cities all his orient climes ! ddO 
When earth's proud floods he tamed, made many 

a shore, 
And talked with heaven from BabeFs glittering 

tower ! 
Did not his Babylon exulting say, 
I sit a queen, for ever stands my sway ? 
Thebes, Memphis, Nineveh, a countless throng. 

Caught the same splendor and returned the song ; 

« 

Each boasted, promised o'er the world to rise. 
Spouse of the sun, eternal as the skies. 
Where shall we find them now? the very shore 
Where Ninus rear'd his empire is no more : 340 
The dikes decayed, a putrid marsh regains 
The sunken walls, the tomb-encumber'd plains. 
Pursues the dwindling nations where they shrink, 
And skirts with slime its deleterious brink. 
The fox himself has fled his gilded den. 
Nor holds the heritage he won from men ; 
Lapwing and reptile shun the curst abode. 
And the foul dragon, now no more a god^ 
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Trails oflf his train ; the sickly raven flies ; 

A wide strong-stencht A vemus chokes the skies. 3 50 

So pride and ignorance fall a certain prey 

To the stanch bloodhound of despotic sway. 

Then past a long drear nighty with here and there 
A doubtful glimmering from a single star; 
Tyre, Carthage, Syracuse the gleam increase. 
Till dawns at last the effulgent mom of Greece. 
Here all his Muses meet, all arts combine 
To nerve his genius and his works refine; 
Morals and laws and arms, and every grace 
That e*er adornM or could exalt the race, 36q 

Wrought into science and arranged in rules. 
Swell the proud splendor of her cluster d schools. 
Build and sustain the state with loud acclaim. 
And work those deathless miracles of fame 
That stand unrivalFd still ; for who shall dare 
Another field with Marathon compare ? 
Who speaks of eloquence or sacred song, 
But calls on Greece to modulate his tongue? 
And where has man's fine form so perfect shone 
In tint or mould, in canvass or in stone ? 3/0 

Yet from that splendid heighto'erturn'doncemore. 
He dabht in dust the living lamp he bore. 
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Dazzled with her own glare, decoy'd and sold 
For homebred (action and barbaric gold, 
Greece treads on Greece, subduing and subdued. 
New crimes inventing, all the old renew'd. 
Canton o*er canton climbs ; till, crushed and broke. 
All yield the sceptre and resume the yoke. 

Where shall we trace him next, the migrant man. 
To try once more his meliorating plan ? 380 

Shall not the Macedonian, where he strides 
O'er Asian worlds and Nile's neglected tides. 
Prepare new seats of glory, to repay 
The transient shadows with perpetual day ? 
His heirs erect their empires, and expand 
The beams of Greece thro each benighted land ; 
Seleucia spreads o'er ten broad realms her sway. 
And turns on eastern climes the western ray ; 
Palmyra brightens earth's commercial zone. 
And sits an emblem of her god the sun ; 390 

While fond returning to that favorite shore 
Where Ammon ruled and Hermes taught of yore. 
All arts concentrate, force and grace combine 
To rear and blend the useful with the fine. 
Restore the Egyptian glories, and retain. 
Where science dawn'd, her great resui^nt reign. 
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From Egypt chased again, he seeks his home. 
More firmly fixt in sage considerate Rome. 
Here all the virtues long resplendent shone, 
All that was Greek, barbarian and her own ; 400 
She schooFd him sound, and boasted to extend 
Thro time's long course and earth's remotest end 
His glorious reign of reason ; soon to cease 
The clang of arms, and rule the world in peace. 
Great was the sense he gain'd, and well defined 
The various functions of his tutor'd mind ; 
Could but his sober sense have proved his guide, 
And kind experience pruned the shoots of pride, 

A field magnificent before him lay ; 
Land after land received the spreading ray ; 410 
Franchise and friendship travelled in his train. 
Bandits of earth and pirates of tlie qiaip 
Rose into citizens, their rage resign 'd. 
And haird the great republic of mankind. 
If ever then state slaughter was to pause. 
And man from nature learn to fiume his laws. 
This was the moment ; here the sunbeam rose 
To hush the human storm and let the world repose. 

But drunk with pomp and sickening at the light. 
He staggered wild on this delirious height ; 420 
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Forgot the plainest truths he learnt before, 
And bartered moral for material power. 
From Calpe*s rock to India's ardent skies, 
0*er shuddering earth his talon'd Eagle flies, 
To justice blind, and heedless where she drove. 
As when she bore the brandisht bolt of Jove. 

Rome loads herself with chains, seals fast her eyes. 
And tells the insulted nations when to rise ; 
And rise they do, like sweeping tempests driven. 
Swarm following swarm, o'ershading earth and 
heaven, 430 

Roll back her outrage, and indignant shed 
The world's wide vengeance on her sevenfold head. 
Then dwindling back to littleness and shade 
Man soon forgets the gorgeous glare he made. 
Sinks to a savage serf or monkish drone. 
Roves in rude hordes or counts his beads alone. 
Wars with his arts, obliterates his lore. 
And burns the books that rear d his race before. 

Shrouded in deeper darkness now he veers 
The vast gyration of a thousand years, 440 

Strikes out each lamp that would illume his way, 
Disputes his. food with every beast of prey ; 
Imbands his force to fence his trist abodes, 
A wretched robber with his feudal codes. 
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At length, itjseems, some parsimoDious rays 
Collect from each far heaven a feeble blaze. 
Dance o'er his Europe, and again excite 
His nnmerous nations to receive the light. 
But fieiint and slow the niggard dawn expands. 
Diffused o*er various far dissunder'd lands, 450 

Dreading, as well it may, to prove once more 
The same sad chance so often proved before. 

And why not lapse again ? Celestial Seer, 
Forgive my doubts, and ah' remove my fear ! 
Man is my brother ; strong I feel the ties. 
From strong solicitude my doubts arise ; 
My heart, while opening with the boundless scope 
That swells before him and expands his hope. 
Forebodes another fall ; and tho at last 
Thy world is planted and with light o'ercast, 46o 
Tho two broad continents their beams combine 
Round his whole globe to stream his day divine. 
Perchance some folly, yet uncured, may spread 
A storm proportioned to the lights they shed. 
Veil both his continents, and leave again 
Between them stretched the impermeable main ; 
All science buried, sails and cities lost. 
Their lands uncultured, as their seas uncrost. 
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Till on thy coast, some thousand ages hence, 
New pilots rise, bold enterprise commence, 470 
Some new Columbus (happier let him be. 
More wise and great and virtuous far than me) 
Launch on the wave, and tow'rd the rising day 
Like a strong eaglet steer his untaught way. 
Gird half the globe, and to his age unfold 
A strange new world, the world we call the old. 
From Finland's glade to Calpe's storm-beat head 
He'll find some tribes of scattering wildmen spread; 
But one vast wilderness will shade the soil. 
No wreck of art, no sign of ancient toil 480 

Tell where a city stood ; nor leave one trace 
Of all that honors now, and all that shames the race. 
If such the round we run, what hope, my friend. 
To see our madness and our miseries end ? — 
Here paused the Patriarch : mild the Saint ret um*d. 
And as he spoke, fresh glories round him bum'd : 
My son, I blame not but applaud thy grief; 
Inquiries deep should lead to slow belief. 
So small the portion of the range of man 
His written stories reach or views can span, 490 
That wild confusion seems to clog his march. 
And the dull progress made illudes thy search. 
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But broad beyond compare, with steadier hand 

Traced o*er his earth, his present paths expand. 

In sober majesty and matron grace 

Sage Science now conducts her filial race ; 

And if, while all their arts around them shine. 

They culture more the solid than the fine, 

Tis to correct their fatal faults of old. 

When, caught by tinsel, they forgot the gold ; 50O 

When their strong brilliant imitative lines 

Traced nature only in her gay designs. 

Reared the proud column, toned her chanting lyre, 

Warm*d the full senate with her words of fire, 

Pour*d on the canvass every pulse of life. 

And bade the marble rage with human strife. 

These were the arts that nursed unequal sway. 
That priests would pamper and that kings would pay. 
That spoke to vulgar sense, and often stole 
The sense of right and freedom from the soul. 510 
While, circumscribed in some concentred clime. 
They reached but one small nation at a time. 
Dazzled that nation, pufit her local pride, 
Proclaim*d her hatred to the world beside. 
Drew back returning hatred from afar. 
And sunk themselves beneath the storms of war. 
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As, when the sun moves o'er the flaming zone. 
Collecting clouds attend his fervid throne, 
Superior splendors, in his morn displayed. 
Prepare for noontide but a heavier shade ; 530 

Thus where the brilliant arts alone prevailed. 
Their shining course succeeding storms assaiFd ; 
Pride, wrong and insult hemm'd their scanty reign, 
A Nile their stream, a Hellespont their main. 
Content with Tiber*8 narrow shores to wind^ 
They fledged their Eagle but to fang mankind ; 
Ere great inventions found a tardy birth. 
And with their new creations blest the earth. 

Now sobered man a steadier gait assumes. 
Broad is the beam that breaks the Gothic glooms. 
At once conisenting nations lift their eyes, 531 

And hail the holy dawn that streaks the skies ; 
Arabian caliphs rear the spires of Spain, 
The Lombards keel their Adriatic main. 
Great Charles, invading and reviving all. 
Plants o'er with schools his numerous states of 

Gaul; 
And Alfred opes the mines whence Albion draws 
The ore of all her wealth, — her liberty arid laws. 

Ausonian cities interchange and spread 
The lights of learning on the wings of trade ; 540 
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Fix at their smi thy calculating eye^ 

Compare and count their courses round theirsky. 590 

Fear no disaster from the slanting force 

That warps them staggering in elliptic course ; 

Thy sons with steadier ken shall aid the search. 

And firm and fashion their majestic march, 

Kepler prescribe the laws no stars can shun. 

And Newton tie them to the eternal sun. 

By thee inspired, his tube the Tuscan pli^ 
And sends new colonies to stock the skies. 
Gives Jove his satellites, and first adorns 
Effulgent Phosphor with his silver horns. 600 

Herschel ascends himself with venturous wain. 
And joins and flanks thy planetary train. 
Perceives his distance from their elder spheres. 
And guards with numerous moons the lonely round 
he steers. 

Yes, bright Copernicus, thy beams, far hurPd, 
Shall startle well this intellectual world, 
Break the delusive dreams of ancient lore. 
New floods of light on every subject pour. 
Thro Physic Nature many a winding trace. 
And seat the Moral on her sister's base. 610 

Descartes with force gigantic toils alone, 
Unshrines old errors and propounds his own ; 
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Like a blind Samson, gropes their strong abodes, 
Whelifis deep in dust their temples and their gods^ 
Buries himself with those fiilse codes they drew^ 
And makes his followers frame and fix the true. 

Bacon^ with every power of genius fraught^ 
Spreads over worlds his mantling wings of thought^ 
Draws in firm lines^ and tells in nervous tone 
All that is yet and all that shall be known^ 630 
Withes Proteus Matter in his arms of mighty 
And drags her tortuous secrets forth to light, 
Bids men their unproved systems all forgo^ 
Informs them what to learn, and how to know. 
Waves the first flambeau thro the night that veils 
Egyptian fables and Phenician tales. 
Strips from all-plundering Greece the cloak she wore. 
And shows the blunders of her borrow*d lore. 

One vast creation, lately borne abroad. 
Cheers the young nations like a nurturing God, 630 
Breathes^thro them all the same wide-searching soul. 
Forms, feeds, refines and animates the whole. 
Guards every ground they gain, and forward brings 
Glad Science soaring on cerulean wings. 
Trims her gay plumes, directs her upward course, 
Props her light pinions and sustains her force, 

X 2 
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Instructs all men her golden gifts to prize^ 

And catch new glories from her beamful eyes,— 

Tis the prolific Press ; whose tablet, fraught 

By graphic Genius with his painted thought, 640 

Flings forth by millions the prodigious birth. 

And in a moment stocks the astonished earth. 

Genius, enamor d of his fruitful bride. 
Assumes new force and elevates his pride. 
No more, recumbent o'er his finger'd style, 
He plods whole years each copy to compile. 
Leaves to ludibrious winds the priceless page. 
Or to chance fires the treasure of an age ; 
But bold and buoyant, with his sister Fame, 
He strides o'er earth, holds high his ardent flame, 650 
Calls up Discovery with her tube and scroll. 
And points the trembling magnet to the pole. 
Hence the brave Lusitanians stretch the sail. 
Scorn guiding stars, and tame the midsea gale ; 
And hence thy prow deprest the boreal wain, 
Rear'd adverse heavens, a second earth to gain. 
Ran down old Night, her western curtain thirFd, 
And snatch'd from swaddling shades an infant world. 

Rome, Athens, Memphis, Tyre! had you butknown 
This glorious triad, now iamiliar grown, 66o 
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The Press, the Magnet faithful to its pole, 
And earth's own Movement round her steadfast goal. 
Ne'er had your science, from that splendid height, 
Sunk in her strength, nor seen succeeding night. 
Her own utility had forced her sway. 
All nations caught the fast-extending ray. 
Nature thro all her kingdoms oped the road, 
Resigned her secrets and her wealth bestow'd ; 
Her moral codes a like dominion reared. 
Freedom been born and folly disappeared. 67 

War and his monsters sunk beneath her ban, 
And left the world to reason and to man. 

But now behold him bend his broader way. 
Lift keener eyes and drink diviner day. 
All systems scrutinize, their truths unfold. 
Prove well the recent, well revise the old, 
Reject all mystery, and define with force 
The point he aims at in his laboring course, — 
To know these elements, learn how they wind 
Their wondrous webs of matter and of mind, 680 
What springs, what guides organic life requires, 
To move, rule, rein its ever-changing gyres, 
improve and utilise each opening birth. 
And aid the labors of this nurturing earth. 
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But chief their moral soul he learns to trace^ 
That stronger chain which links and leads the race; 
Which forms and sanctions every social tie^ 
And blinds or clears their intellectual eye. 
He strips that soul from every filmy shade 
Tliat schools had caught^ that oracles had made^ 690 
Relumes her visual nerve, develops strong 
The rules of right, the subtle shifts of wrong ; 
Of civil power draws clear the sacred line, 
Gives to just government its right divine. 
Forms, varies, fashions, as his lights increase. 
Till earth is fill'd with happiness and peace. 

Already taught, thou know'st the fame that waits 
His rising seat in thy confederate states. 
There stands the model, thence he long shall draw 
His forms of policy, his traits of law ; 700 

Each land shall imitate, each nation join 
The well-based brotherhood, the league divine. 
Extend its empire with the circling sun. 
And band the peopled globe beneath its federal zone. 

As thus he spoke, returning tears of joy 
Suffused the Hero's cheek and pearl'd his eye : 
Unveil, said he, my friend, and stretch once more 
Beneath my vieW that heaven-illumined shore ; 
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Let me behold her silver beams expand^ 
To lead all nations^ lighten every land^ 7 10 

Instruct the total race^ and teach at last 
Their toils to lessen and their chains to cast^ 
Trace and attain the purpose of their birth^ 
And hold in peace this heritage of earth. 
The Seraph smiled consent^ the Hero's eye 
Watch'd for the daybeam round the changing sky. 
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The vbion resumed, and extended over the whole earth. 
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JtlESPER again his heavenly power display *d^ 
And shook the yielding canopy of shade. 
Sudden the stars their trembling fires withdrew, 
Returning splendors burst upon the view, 
Floods of unfolding light the skies adorn. 
And more than midday glories grace the morn. 
So shone the earth, as if the sideral train. 
Broad as full suns, had saiFd the ethereal plain ; 
When no distinguisht orb could strike the sight. 
But one clear blaze of all-surrounding light 10 

0*erflow*d the vault of heaven. For now in view 
Remoter climes and future ages drew ; 
Whose deeds of happier fame, in long array, 
Call'd into vision^ fill the newborn day. 
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Far as seraphic power could lift the eye^ 
Or earth or ocean bend the yielding sky. 
Or circling suns awake the breathing gale, 
Drake lead the way, or Cook extend the sail ; 
Where Behren severed, with adventurous prow, 
Hesperia's headland from Tartaria's brow ; 20 

Where sage Vancouvre's patient leads were hurFd^ 
Where Deimen stretch'd his solitary world ; 
All lands, all seas that boast a present name. 
And all that unborn time shall give to fame. 
Around the Pair in bright expansion rise. 
And earth, in one vast level, bounds the skies. 

They saw the nations tread their different shores. 
Ply their own toils and wield their local powers. 
Their present state in all its views disclose. 
Their gleams of happiness, their shades of woes, 30 
Plodding in various stages thro the range 
Of man's unheeded but unceasing change. 
Columbus traced them with experienced eye. 
And classed and counted all the flags that fly ; 
He mark'd what tribes still rove the savage waste. 
What cultured realms the sweets of plenty taste ; 
Where arts and virtues fix their golden reign, 
Or peace adorns, or slaughter dyes the plain. 
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.He saw the restless Tartar^ proud to roam^ 
Move with his herds and pitch a transient home ; 40 
Tibet's long tracts and China^s fixt domain^ 
Dull as their despots, yield their cultured grain ; 
Cambodia, Siam^ Asia's myriad isles 
And old Indostan^ with their wealthy spoils 
Attract adventurous masters, and o'ershade 
Their sunbright ocean with the wings of trade. 
Arabian robbers, Syrian Kurds combined. 
Create their deserts and infest mankind ; 
The Turk's dim Crescent, like a day-struck star, 
As Russia's Eagle shades their haunts of war^ 50 
Shrinks from insulted Europe, who divide 
The shatter'd empire to the Pontic tide. 
He mark'd impervious Afric, where alone 
She lies encircled with the verdant zone 
That lines her endless coast, and still sustains 
Her northern pirates and her eastern swains^ 
Mourns her interior tribes purloin'd away^ 
And chain'd and sold beyond Atlantic day. 
Brazilla's wilds^ Mackensie's savage lands 
With bickering strife inflame their furious bands ; 60 
Atlantic isles and Europe's cultured shores 

(leap their vast wealthy exchange theirgrowingqtores^ 
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All arts inculcate^ new disooTeries plan. 
Tease and torment but school the race of man. 
While his own federal states, extending far. 
Calm their brave sons now breathing from the war^. 
Unfold their harbors, spread their genial soil^ 
And welcome freemen to the cheerful toil. 

A sight so solemn, as it varied round, 
Fiird his fond heart with reveries profound ; 70 
He felt the infinitude of thoughts that pass 
And guide and govern that enormous mass. 
The cares that agitate, the creeds that blind. 
The woes that waste the many-master*d kind. 
The distance great that still remains to trace, 
Ere sober sense can harmonize the race. 
Held him suspense, imprest with reverence meek. 
And choked his utterance as he wished to speak : 
When Hesper thus : The paths they here pursue. 
Wide as they seem unfolding to thy view, 80 

Show but a point in that long circling course 
Which cures their weakness and confirms their force, 
Lends that experience which alone can close 
The scenes of strife, and give the world repose. 
Yet here thou seest the same progressive plan 
That draws for mutual Buccour man to man. 
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From twain to tribe^ from tribe to realm dilates^ 
In federal union groups a hundred states^ 
Thro all their turns with gradual scale ascends. 
Their powers, their passions and their interest blends; 
While growing arts their social virtues spread, 9I 
Enlarge their compacts and unlock their trade ; 
Till each remotest clan, by commerce join'd. 
Links in the chain that binds all humankind. 
Their bloody banners sink in darkness furPd, 
And one white flag of peace triumphant walks th^ 
world. 
As infant streams, from oozing earth at first 
With feeble force and lonely murmurs burst. 
From myriad unseen fountains draw the rills 
And curl contentious round their hundred hills, 100 
Meet, froth and foam, their dashing currents swell. 
O'er crags and rocks their furious course impel. 
Impetuous plunging plough the mounds of earth. 
And tear the fostering flanks that gave them birth ; 
Mad with the strength they gain, they thicken deep 
Their muddy waves and slow and sullen creep, 
O'erspread whole regions in their lawless pride. 
Then stagnate long, then shrink and curb their tide; 
Anon more tranquil grown, with steadier sway. 
Thro broader banks they shape their seaward way, 110 
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From different climes converging, join and sprend 
Their mingled waters in one widening bed^ 
Profound, transparent ; till the liquid zone 
Bands half the globe and drinks the golden sun. 
Sweeps onward still the still expanding plain. 
And moves majestic to the boundless main. 
Tis thus Society *s small sources rise ; 
Thro passions wild her infant progress lies ; 
Fear, with its host of follies, errors, woes. 
Creates her obstacles and forms her foes ; 130 

Misguided interest, local pride withstand. 
Till long-tried ills her growing views expand. 
Till tribes and states and empires find their place. 
Whose mutual wants her widest walks embrace ; 
Enlightened interest, moral sense at length 
Combine their aids to elevate her strength. 
Lead o'er the world her peace-commanding sway, 
And light her steps with everlasting day. 

From that marked stage of man we now behold. 
More rapid strides his coming paths unfold; 130 
His continents are traced, his islands found. 
His well-tauglit sails on all his billows bound. 
His varying wants their new discoveries ply. 
And seek in earth*s whole range their sure supply. 
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First of his future stages, thou shalt see 
His trade unfettered and his ocean free. 
From thy young states the code consoling springs. 
To strip from vulture War his naval wings; 
In views so just all Europe's powers combine^ 
And earth^s full voice approves the Vast design. 140 
Tho still her inland realms the combat wage 
And hold in lingering broils the unsettled age. 
Yet no rude shocks that shake the crimson plain 
Shall more disturb the labors of the main ; 
The main that spread so wide his travelled way^ 
Liberal as air, impartial as the day. 
That all thy race the common wealth might share^ 
Exchange their fruits and fill their treasures there^ 
Their speech assimilate, their counsels blend^ 
Till mutual interest fix the mutual friend* 150 

Now see, my son, the destined hour advance; 
Safe in their leagues commercial navies dance. 
Leave their curst cannon on the quay-built strand, 
Andlikethe stars of heaven a fearless coursecommand. 

The Hero looked ; beneath his wondering eyes 
Gay streamers lengthen round the seas and skies ; 
The countless nations open all their stores. 
Load every wave and crowd the lively shores ; 

Y 
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Bright sails in mingling mazes streak the air^ 

And commerce triumphs o*er the rage of war. iGo 

From Baltic streams, from £lba*s opening side^ 
From Rhine*s long course and TexeVs laboring tid^ 
From Gaul, from Albion, tired of fruitless fight. 
From green Hibemia, clothed in recent light, 
Hispania^s strand that two broad oceans lave. 
From Senegal and Gambia's golden wave, 
Tago the rich, and Douro*s viny shores. 
The sweet Canaries and the soft Azores, 
Commingling barks their mutual banners hail. 
And drink by turns the same distending gale. 170 
Thro Calpe*8 strait that leads the Midland main. 
From Adria, Pontus, Nile's resurgent reign. 
The sails look forth and wave their bandrob high 
And ask their breezes from a broader sky. 
Where Asia*s isles and utmost shorelands bend. 
Like rising suns the sheeted masts ascend ; 
Coast after coast their flowing flags unrol. 
From Deimen's rocks to Zembla^s ice-propt pole. 
Where Behren*s pass collapsing worlds divides, 
Where California breaks the billowy tides, ISO 

Peruvian streams their golden margins boast. 
Or Chili bluffs or Plata flats the coast 
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Where^ clothed in spleTidor, his Atlantic way 
Spreads the bine borders of Hesperian day^ 
From all his havens^ with majestic sweep^ 
The swiftest boldest daughters of the deep 
Swarm fortli before him ; till the clondlike train 
From pole t6 pole o'ersheet the whitening main* 

So some primeval seraph , placed on high^ 
From heaven's snUimest point o*erlook'd the sky, 
When space unfolding heard the voice of God^ 19I 
And suns and stars and systems rolFd abroad. 
Caught their first splendors from his beamful eye. 
Began their years and vaulted round their sky ; 
Their social spheres in bright confusion play, 
Etchange their beams and fill the newborn day. 

Nor seas alone the countless barks behold ; 
£arth*s inland realms their naval paths unfold. 
Her plains, long portless, now no more complain 
Of useless rills and fountains nursed in vain ; 200 
Canals curve thro them many a liquid line, 
^ Prune their wild streams, their lakes and oceans join. 
Where Dairien hills o'erlook the gulphy tide. 
Cleft in his view the enormous banks divide ; 
Ascending sails their opening pass pursue, 
And waft the sparkling treasures of Peru. 

Y 2 
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Moxoe resigns his stagnant world of fen. 
Allures, rewards the cheerful toils of men. 
Leads their long new-made rivers roand bis reign. 
Drives off the stench and waves his golden grain, 310 
Feeds a whole nation from his cultured shore. 
Where not a bird could skim the skies before. 

From Mohawk's mouth, far westing with the son. 
Thro all the midlands recent channels run. 
Tap the redundant lakes, the broad bills brave» 
And Hudson many with Missouri's wave. 
From dim Superior, whose uncounted sails 
Shade his full seas and bosom all his gales. 
New paths unfolding seek Mackensie*s tide. 
And towns and empires rise along their side ; 23Q 
Slave's crystal highways all his north adorn. 
Like coruscations from the boreal mom. 
Proud Missisippi, tamed and taught his road. 
Flings forth irriguous from his generous flood 
Ten thousand watery glades; that, round him curFd, 
Vein the broad bosom of the western world. 

From the red banks of Arab's odorous tide 
Their Isthmus opens, and strange waters glide ; 
Europe from all her shores, with crowded sails. 
Looks thro the pass and calls the Asian gales. 2130 
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Volga and Obi distant oceans join^ 
Delighted Danube weds the wasting Rhine ; 
Elbe^ Oder, Neister channel many a plain. 
Exchange their barks and try each other's main. 
All infant streams and every mountain rill 
Choose their new paths, some useful task to fill. 
Each acre irrigate, re-road the earth. 
And serve at last the purpose of their birth. 

Earth, gardened all, a tenfold burden brings ; 
Her fruits, her odors, her salubrious springs 1140 
Swell, breathe and bubble from the soil they grace. 
String with strong nerves the renovating race. 
Their numbers multiply in every land,. 
Their toils diminish and their powers expand ; 
And while she rears them with a statelier frame 
Their soul she kindles with diviner flame. 
Leads their bright intellect with fervid glow 
Thro all the mass of things that still remains to know- 
He saw the aspiring genius of the age 
Soar in the Bard and strengthen in the Sage : 250 
The Bard with bolder hand assumes the lyre. 
Warms the glad nations with unwonted fire, 
Attunes to virtue all the tones that roll 
Their tides of transport thro the expanding soul. 
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For him no more, beneath their fbrioas gods. 

Old ocean crimsons and Qlympos nods. 

Uprooted mountains sweep the dark profomid. 

Or Titans groan beneath the rending groand« 

No more his clangor maddens op the mind 

To crush^ to conquer and enskve mankind^ 260 

To build on ruin'd realms the shrines of fiune^ 

And load his numbers with a t3rranfs name. 

Far nobler objects animate his tongue. 

And give new energies to epic song ; 

To moral charms he bids the world attend. 

Fraternal states their mutual ties extend, 

O er cultur^ earth the rage of conquest ceiise. 

War sink in night and nature smile in peace. 

Soaring with science then he learns to string 

Her highest harp, and brace her broadest wing, UJO 

With her own force to fray the paths untrod. 

With her own glance to ken the total God, 

Thro heavens o'ercanopied by heavens behold 

New suns ascend and other skies unfold. 

Social and system'd worlds, around him shine. 

And lift his living strains to harmony divine. 

The Sage with steadier lights directs his ken. 
Thro twofold nature leads the walks of meq. 
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Remoulds her moral and material frames, 
Their mutual aids, their sister laws proclaims. 2H0 
Disease before him with its causes flies. 
And boasts no more of sickly soils and skies i 
His well-proved codes the healing science aid. 
Its base establish and its blessing spread. 
With long-wrought life to teach the race to glow, 
And vigorous nerves to grace the locks of snow. 
From every shape that varying matter gives, 
That rests or ripens, vegetates or lives. 
His chymic powers new combinations plan. 
Yield new creations, finer forms to man, 290 

High spnngs of health for mind and body trace. 
Add force and beauty to the joyous race. 
Arm with new engines his adventurous hand. 
Stretch o*er these elements his wide command. 
Lay the proud storm submissive at his feet. 
Change, temper, tame all subterranean heat. 
Probe laboring earth and drag from her dark side 
The mute volcano, ere its force be tried ; 
Walk under oeean, ride the buoyant air. 
Brew the soft shower, the labored land repair, 300 
A fruitful soil o*er sandy deserts spread. 
And c}otbe with culture every mountain's head. 
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Where tyftem^d realms didr matml gloriei lend. 
And wdl-taiight sires the cares of state attend. 
Thro every maze of man they learn to wind. 
Note each device that prompts the Proteus mind. 
What soft restraints the tempered breast requires. 
To taste new joys and cheHsh new desiiu. 
Expand the selfish to the social flame. 
And rear the soul to deeds of nobler fame. 310 

They mark, in all the past records of praise. 
What partial views heroic zeal could raise ; 
What mighty states on others* ruins stood, 
And built unsafe tlieir haughty seats in blood ; 
How public virtue*s ever borrowed name 
With proud applauses graced the deeds of shame. 
Bade eaoh imperial standard wave sublime. 
And wild ambition havoc every clime ; 
From chief to chief the kindling spirit ran. 
Heirs of false fame and enemies of man. 390 

Where Grecian states in even balance hung. 
And warm*d with jealous fires the patriots tongue, 
The exclusive ardor cherished in the breast 
Love to one land and hatred to the rest. 
And where the flames of civil discord rage. 
And Roman arms with Roman arms engage. 
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The miine of virtue rises still the same^ 
To build a Cesar*8 as a Pompey*s name. 

But now no more the patriotic mind^ 
To narrow views and local laws confined^ 330 

Gainst neighboring lands directs the public rage^ 
Plods for a clan or counsels for an age ; 
But soars to loftier thoughts, and reaches far 
Beyond the power, beyond the wish of war ; 
For realms and s^es forms the general aim^ 
Makes patriot views and moral views the same. 
Works with enlightened zeal, to see combined 
The strength and happiness of humankind. 

Long had Columbus with delighted eyes 
Marked all the changes that around him rise, 3M 
Lived thro descending ages as they roll. 
And feasted still the still expanding soul ; 
When now the peopled regions swell more near. 
And a mixt noise tumultuous stuns his ear. 
At first, like heavy thunders roIFd in air. 
Or the rude shock of cannonading war. 
Or waves resounding on the cra^y shore, 
Hoarse roird the loud-toned undulating roar. 
But soon the sounds like human voices rise, 
AH nations pouring undistinguisht cries ; 3S0 
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Till more distinct the wide copciMUon groirm 

Rolls forth 9t times an accent like his own. 

By turns the tongues atwimihting blend^ 

And smoother idioms over euth ascend; 

Mingling and softening still in every gale, 

0*er discord's din harmonious tones prevaiL 

At last a simple universal sound 

Winds thro the welkin, sooths the world around. 

From echoing shores in swdling strain replies^ 

And moves melodious o'er the warUing skies. 36o 

Such wild commotions as he heard and viewed. 
In fixt astonishment the Hero stood. 
And thus besought the Guide : Celestial fiiend. 
What good to man can these dread scenes intend ? 
Some sore distress attends that boding sound 
That breathed hoarse thunder and convulsed the 

ground. 
War sure hath ceased ; or have my erring eyea 
Misread the glorious visions of the skies ? 
Tell then^ my Seer, if future earthquakes sleep. 
Closed in the conscious caverns of the deep, 3^0 
Waiting the day of vengeance, when to roll 
And rock the rending pillars of the pole. 
Or tell if aught moro dreadfiil to my race 
In these dark signs thy heavenly wisdom trace ; 
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And why the loud discordance melts again 
In the smooth glidings of a tuneful strain. 

The guardian god replied: Thy fears give o'er; 
War's hosted hounds shall havoc earth no more ; 
No sore distress these signal sounds foredoom^ 
But give the pledge of peaceful years to come ; 380 
The tongues of nations here their accents blend^ 
Till one pure language thro the world extend. 

Thou know^st the tale of Babel ; how the skies 
Fear*d for their safety as they felt him rise^ 
Sent unknown jargons mid the laboring bands^ 
Confused their converse and unnerved their hauds^ 
Dispersed the bickering tribes and drove them far^ 
From peaceful toil to violence and war ; 
Bade kings arise with bloody flags unfurFd, 
Bade pride and conquest wander o'er the worlds 3^0 
Taught adverse creeds^ com mutual hatreds bred^ 
Till holy homicide the climes o'erspread, 
— For that fine apologue, with mystic strain. 
Gave like the rest a golden age to man^ 
Ascribed perfection to his infant state> 
Science unsought and all his arts innate; 
Supposed the experience of the growing race 
Must lead him retrograde and cramp his pace, 
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Obscure his vision as his lights increast. 

And sink him from an angel to a beasL 40O 

Tis thus the teachers of despotic swaj 
Strive in ail times to blot the beams of daj. 
To keep him curb'd^ nor let him lift his eyeB 
To see where happiness, where miseiy Ues. 
The3r lead him blind, and thro the worId*s broad waste 
Perpetual feuds, unceasing shadows cast, 
Crush every art that might the mind expand. 
And plant with demons every desert land ; 
That, fixt in 8traiten*d bounds, the lust of power 
May ravage still and still the race devour, 410 

An easy prey the hoodwinked hordes remain. 
And oceans roll and shores extend in vain. 

Long have they reign*d ; till now the race at last 
Shake off their manacles, their blinders cast. 
Overrule the crimes their fraudful foes produce. 
By ways unseen to serve the happiest use, 
Tempt the wide wave, probe every yielding soil. 
Fill with their fruits the hardy hand of toil, 
Unite their forces, wheel the conquering car. 
Deal mutual death, but civilize by war. 420 

Dear-bought the experiment and hard the strife 
Of social man, that reard his arts to life. 
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His Passions wild that agitate the mind^ 
His Reason calm, their watchful guide design'd^ 
While yet unreconciled, his march restrain^ 
Mislead the judgment and betray the man. 
Fear^ his first passion, long maintained the sway. 
Long shrouded in its glooms the mental ray. 
Shook, curb'd, controlled his intellectual force. 
And bore him wild thro many a devious course. 430 
Long had his Reason, with experienced eye, 
Perused the book of earth and scaled the sky^ 
Led fancy, memory, foresight in her train. 
And o*er creation stretched her vast domain ; 
Yet would that rival Fear her strength appal ; 
In that one conflict always sure to fell. 
Mild Reason shunned the foe she could not brave. 
Renounced her empire and remained a slave. 

But deathless, tho debased, she still could find 
Some beams of truth to pour upon the mind ; 440 
And tho she dared no moral code to scan. 
Thro physic forms she learnt to lead the man ; 
To strengthen thus his opening orbs of sight. 
And nerve and clear them for a stronger light. 
That stronger light, from nature's double codes, 
Now springs expanding and his doubts explodes ; . 
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All nations catch it, all their tongues eombine 

To bail the human mom and speak the daj divine^ 

At this blest period^ when the total race 
Shall speak one language and all truths embrKse^ 
Instruction clear a speedier course shall find, 491 
And open earlier on the infant mind. 
No foreign terms shall crowd with barbarous nilea 
The dull unmeaning pageantry of schools ; 
Nor dark authorities nor names unknown 
Fill the learnt head with ignorance not its own ; 
But wisdom's eye with beams unclonded shine. 
And simplest rules her native charms define ; 
One living language, one unborrowed dress 
Her boldest flights with fullest force express ; 460 
Triumphant virtue, in the garb of truth, 
Win a pure passage to the heart of youth. 
Pervade all climes where suns or oceans roll. 
And warm the world with one great moral soul. 
To see, facilitate, attain the scope 
Of all their labor and of all their hope. 

As early Phosphor, on his silver throne. 
Fair type of truth and promise of the sun. 
Smiles up the orient in his dew-dipt ray. 
Illumes the front of heaven and leads the day ; 470 
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Thus Physic Science^ with exploring eyes^ 
First o*er the nations bids her beauties rise. 
Prepares the glorious way to pour abroad 
Her Sister's brighter beams, the purest light of God. 
Then Moral Science leads the lively mind 
Thro broader fields and pleasures more refined ; 
Teaches the tempered soul, at one vast view. 
To glance o*er time and look existence thro. 
See worlds and worlds, to being's formless end. 
With all their hosts on her prime power depend. 
Seraphs and suns and systems, as they rise, 481 
Live i|^ her life and kindle from her eyes. 
Her cloudless ken, her all-pervading soul 

Illume, sublime and harmonize the whole ; 

Teaches the pride of man its breadth to bound 

In one small point of this amazing round. 

To shrink and rest where nature fixt its fate, 

A line its space, a moment for its date ; 

Instructs the heart an ampler joy to taste. 

And share its feelings with each human breast, 490 

Expand its wish to grasp the total kind 

Of sentient soul, of cogitative mind ; 

Till mutual love commands all strife to cease, 

And earth join joyous in the songs of peace. 
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Thus heard Columbus^ c&g^r to behold 
The femed Apocalypse its years unfold ; 
The soul stood speaking thro his gazing eyes^ 
And thus his voice: Oh let the visions rise! 
Command, celestial Guide, from each fietr pole^ 
John's vision*d mom to open on my soul, 50O 

And raise the scenes, by his reflected light, 
Living and glorious to my longing sight 
Let heaven unfolding show the eternal throne. 
And all the concave flame in one dear sun ; 
On clouds of fire, with angels at his side. 
The Prince of Peace, the King of Salem rid^ 
With smiles of love to greet the bridal earth. 
Call slumbering ages to a second birth, 
With all his white-robed millions fill the train. 
And here commence the interminable reign ! 5 lt> 
Such views, the Saint replies, for sense too bright^ 
Would seal thy vision in eternal night; 
Man cannot face nor serapli power display 
The mystic beams of such an awful day. 
Enough for thee, that thy delighted mind 
Should trace the temporal actions of thy kind ; 
That time's descending veil should ope so far 
Beyond the reach of wretchedness and war» 
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Till all the paths in nature'6 sapient plan 
Fair in thy presence lead the steps of man, 520 
And form at last, on earth's extended ball. 
Union of parts and happiness of alL 
To thy glad ken these rolling years have shown 
The boundless blessings thy vast labors crown. 
That, with the joys of unborn ages blest. 
Thy soul exulting may retire to rest. 
But see once more! beneath a change of skies. 
The last glad visions wait thy raptured eyes. 
Eager he look'd. Another train of years 
Had roird unseen, and brighten*d still their spheres; 
Earth more resplendent in the floods of day 531 
Assumed new smiles, and flushed around him lay. 
Green swell the mountains, calm the oceans roll. 
Fresh beams of beauty kindle round the pole ; 
Thro all the range where shores and seas extend. 
In tenfold pomp the works of peace ascend. 
Robed in the bloom of springes eternal year. 
And ripe with fruits the same glad fields appear ; 
O'er hills and vales perennial gardens run. 
Cities unwaird stand sparkling to the sun ; 5^0 
The streams all freighted from the bounteous plain 
l^well with the load and labor to the main, 
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Whose stormUsi waves commmd a steadier gdle 
And prc^ die pinions of a bdder «il : 
Sway*d with the floating weight eadi ooeui toili» 
And joyoQs nature's full perfisctioa saittes. 

Fiird with unfolding &te, the TiskniM ^;e 
Now leads its actors on a hpoader stage ; 
When clothed majestic in the robes of stated 
Moved by one voice^ in general cpagres s meet §90 
The ^legates of all empires. Twas the phee 
Where wretched men first firmed their waaiwing 

• pMe; 
^re yet bailed, the dark delirious hofdes 
Began to fight ibr altars and for lords ; 
Nile washes still the soil^ and foels onee more 
The works of wisdom press his peopled shore. 

In this mid site^ this monumental clime, 
Rear*d by all realms to brave the wirecks of time 
A spacious dome swells up^ commodious iQreaty 
The last resort, the unchanging scene of state. 6Go 
On rocks of adamant the walls aacemd. 
Tail columns heave and sky-like arch^ bend ; 
Bright o*er the golden roofs the glittering q^iiw 
Far in the concave meet the solar fires ; 
Four blazing fronts, with gates unfolding high. 
Look with immortal splendor round the sky : 
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Hither the ddegated sires ascend. 
And all the cares of every clime attend* 

As that blest band^ the guardian guides of heavent 
To whom the care of stars and suns i^ given, 670 
(When one great circuit shall have proved their 

spheres, 
And time well taught them how to wind their years) 
Shall meet in general council ; calFd to state 
The laws and labors that their charge await ; 
To learn, to teach, to settle how to hold 
Their course more glorious, as their lights unfold : 
From all the bounds of space (the mandate known) 
They wing their passage to the eternal throne ; 
Each thro his far dim sky illumes the road, 
And sails and centres tow'rd the mount of God; 580 
There, in mid universe, their seats to rear. 
Exchange their counsels and their works compare : 
So, from all tracts of earth, this gathering throng 
In ships and chariots shape their course along. 
Reach with unwonted speed the place assigned 
To hear and give the counsels of mankind. 
South of the sacred mansion, first resort 
The assembled sires, and pass the spacious court, 

Z2 
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Here in his porch earth's figured Genius stands, 
Truth's mighty mirror poizing in his hands ; 590 
Graved on the pedestal and chased in gold, 
Man's noblest arts their symbol forms unfold. 
His tillage and his trade ; with all the store 
Of wondrous fabrics and of useful lore : 
Labors that feshion to his sovereign sway 
Earth's total powers, her soil and air and sea ; 
Force them to yield their fruits at his known call. 
And bear his mandates round the rolling baU. 
Beneath the footstool all destructive things. 
The mask of priesthood and the mace of kings, 6OO 
Lie trampled in the dust ; for here at last 
Fraud, folly, error all their emblems cast. 
Each envoy here unloads his wearied hand 
Of some old idol from his native land ; 
One flings a pagod on the mingled heap. 
Ope lays a crescent, one a cross to sleep ; 
Swords, sceptres, mitres, crowns and globes and stars, 
Codes of false fame and stimulants to wars 
Sink in the settling mass ; since guile began. 
These are the agents of the woes of man. 610 

Now the full concourse, where the arches bend. 
Pour thro by thousands and their seats ascend* 
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Far as the centred eye can range around^ 
Or the deep trumpet* s solemn voice resound. 
Long rows of reverend sires sublime extend. 
And cares of worlds on every brow suspend. 
High in the front, for soundest wisdom known, 
A sire elect in peerless grandeur shone ; 
He open*d calm the universal cause. 
To give each realm its limit and its laws, 620 

Bid the last breath of tired contention cease. 
And bind all regions in the leagues of peace; 
Till one confederate, condependent sway 
Spread with the sun and bound the walks of day, 
One centred system, one all-ruling soul 
Live thro the parts and regulate the whole. 

Here then^ said Hesper, with a blissful smile. 
Behold the fruits of thy long years of toil. 
To yon bright borders of Atlantic day 
Thy swelling pinions led the trackless way, 630 
And taught mankind such useful deeds to dare. 
To trace new seas and happy nations rear ; 
Till by fraternal hands their sails unfurFd 
Have waved at last in union o*er the world. 

Then let thy steadfast soul no more complain 
Of dangers braved and griefs endured in vain, 
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Of courts insidious^ envy's poisoned stmgs^ 
The loss of empire and the frown of kings ; 
While these broad views thy better thoughts compose 
To spurn the malice of insulting foes ; 640 

And all the joys descending ages gain» 
Repay thy labors and remove thy pain* 
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Tho it woold be more cooTeoieot to the mder to find fome 
of tliese Dotes, espedallj the shorter ooes, at the bottom of the 
pages to which thej refer, jet most of them are of soch a length 
as wonid reader that mode of pUdng them disadViantagcoos to 
the symmetry of the pages and the general appearance of the 
work. It seemed necessary that these should be collected at 
the end of the Poem ; and it was thought proper tiiat the othen 
should not be separated from them. 

The notes will probably be found too Toluminons for tibe taste 
of some readers ; but others would doubtless be bettor pleased 
to see them still augmented, as sereral of the philosophical sub- 
jects and historical references are left unexplained. Were I to 
offer apologies in this case, I should hardly know on which side 
to b^io. I will therefore only say that in this appendage, as 
in the body of the work, 1 hare aimed, as well as I was aUe, 
at blending in due proportions the useful with the agreeable* 
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No. 1. 

One gentle guardian once could shield the braver 
But now that guardian slumbers in the grave. 

Book I. Line 105. 

jTue death of queen Isabella, which happened before the last 
return of Columbus from America, was a subject of great sorrow 
to him. In her he lost his only powerful friend in Spain, on 
whose influence he was accustomed to rely in counteracting the 
perpetual intrigues of a host of enemies, whose rank and (ortune 
gare them a high standing at the court of Valladolid. Their 
situation and connexions must hare commanded a weight of au» 
thority not easily resbted by an indiridual foreigner, howcTer 
illustrious from his merit. 

It was a grierous reflection for Columbus that his serrices, 
tho great in themselfes and unequalled in their consequences to 
the world, had been performed in an age and for a nation which 
knew not their valne, as well as for an ungrateful monarch who 
chose to disregard them. 

No. 2. 

jis, awed to silence, savage bands gave place. 
And hmCd with joy the sun-descended race. 

Book I. Line 243. 

The original inhabitants of Hbpaniola were worshippers of 
the sun. The Earopeansj when they first landed there, were 
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fopposed bj them to be gods, and comeqtteotlj deKeoded ft 
the f on. See the f abject of soUr wonhip treated more at Uigs 
ia a f nbfeqaent note. 

No. S. 

High UmUnCd in his hiopen ih§ ckmdlas WhiU 
Htaves the glad tmlor an eternal light; 

Book I. Line 3SS» 

The White Moantain of Newbampsbire, tho eightj milea 
from the sea, it the fint bmd to be diBcovered io approachh^ 
that part of the coast of North America. It serres as a kad. 
mark for a conskleiable length of cocs^ oi difficult natijiation. 

No. 4. 

WUrtdfiemike memtremi Jbiiaf bmting eidm, 
Mmagnem had$ hie amgMgaling tidee; 

Book L Line SU. 

This river, from diflerent circumstances, has obtained sereral 
different names. It has been called Amason, from an idea that 
some part of the neighboring country was inhabited bj a race 
of warlike wproen, resembling what Herodotus rehUes of tho 
Amazons of Scy thia. It has been called Orellana, from its baring 
been dikcoTered by a Spanish officer of that name, who, on a 
certain expedition, deserted from the yoanger Pisarro on oao 
of the sources of this river, and navigated it from thence to the 
ocean. Maragpon is the original name given it by the oatiTet i 
which name I choose to follow. 

If we estimate its magnitude by the length of its course and 
the quantity of water it throws into the sea, it is much the 
greatest river that has hitherto come to our knowledge. Its 
navigation is said by Condamine and others to be nnintemipted 
for four thousand miles from the sea. Its breadth, within tho 
banks, is sixty geographical miles; it receivea ki its courto a 
variety of great riversi besides those described in the text Maoj 
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of ftest desoeod from dertted countries and momifains eorered 
with snow, the melting of whidi annmUly iwells the Maragnoa 
abo?e its hanks ; when it oTerflows and fertilizes a vast extent 
of territory. 

No. 6. 

He saw Xataydr diamond banks vnfM, 
And Paragaay's deep channel paved with gold* 

Book L Line 4S5« 

Some of the richest diamond mines are found on the banks of 
the lake Xaraja. The rlrer Ptiraguay is remarkable for die 
quantities of gold dust found in its channel. The Rio de Is 
Phita, properly so called, has its source in the mountains of 
Potosi ; and it was probably from this circumstance that it re- 
ceiTcd its name, which signifies River of Silver. This river, after 
having joined the Paraguay, which is larger than itself, retains 
its own namo tiM it reacbea tile sea. Niear the mouth, it is one 
hundred and ftfty miles wide; but fai other respects it is far in. 
ferior ta the Maragnon. 

No. 6. 

Soon as the disiani swell was seen to roU, 
His anciant wishes reabsorbed hie soulf 

Book I. Lioe 449. 

The great object of Columbus, in most of hia Toyages, was 
to discover a western passage to India* He navigated the Gulph 
of Mexico with particular attention to this object, and was much 
disappointed in not finding a pass into the South Sea. The view 
be is here supposed to have of that ocean would therefore na» 
tnrally lecal his former desire of sailing to India. 

No. 7. 

This idle Jrith must open soon to Jama, 
Here a last iMsitaniem J£r his tiame. 

Book I. Line 401. 

The itraitior Ma^sUMi* ao oallid fhmi hftfiM beM discomed 
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bj a Portuguese nayigator of that namei. who first attempted to 
sail round the world, and lost his life in the attempt 

No. S. 

Say, Palfrey, brave good man, was this thy doom ? 
Dwells here the secret of thy midsea tomb ? 

Book I. line 627. 

Ckilond Palfrey of Boston was an officer of distinction in the 
American annj during the war of independence. Soon after the 
war he proposed to visit Europe, and embarked for England; 
but ncTer more was heard of. The ship probablj perisJied in 
the ice. His daughter, here alluded to, is now the wife of WiU 
liam Lee, American consul at Bordeaux. 

No. 9. 

The beasts all whitenvig roam the Itfeless plain. 
And caves unfrequeni scoop the couch for man. 

Book I. Line 763. 

The color of animals is acquired partly from the food thejr 
eat, thro successive generations, and partly from the objects 
with which they are usually surrounded. Dr. Darwin has a 
eurious note on this subject, in which he remarks on the advan- 
tages that insects and other small animals derive from their color, 
as a means of rendering them invisible to their more powerful 
enemies ; who thus find it difficult to dbtinguish them from other 
objects where they reside. Some animals which inhabit cold 
countries turn white in winter, when the earth is covered with 
snow; such as the snowbird of the Alps. Others in snowy 
regions are habitually white ; such as the white bear of Russia. 

No. 10. 

ji different cast the glowing zone demands. 

In Paria's blooms, from Tombut't burning sands. 

Book IL Line 07. 
Fariais a fertile country near the river Orinoco; the only 
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part of the cootinent oT America that Columbus had seen. 
'Tombut, in the same latitude, is the most sterile part of Africa. 
America embraces a greater compass of latitude by many de- 
grees than the other continent ; and yet its inhabitants present 
a much less variety in their physical and moral character. When 
•hall we be able to account for this fact ? 

• 

No. 11. 

Yet when the hordes to happy nations rise. 
And earth by culture warms the genial skies. 

Book II. Line 119. 

Without entering into any discussion on the theory of heat 
and cold (a point not yet settled in our academies) I would just 
obsenre, in Tindication of the expression in the text, that some 
solid matter, such for instance as the surface of the earth, seems 
absolutely necessary to the production of heat. At least it must 
be a matter more compact than that of the sun's rays ; and per- 
haps its power of producing heat is in proportion to its solidity* 

The warmth communicated to the atmosphere is doubtless pro- 
duced by the combined causes of the earth and the sun ; but the 
agency of the former is probably more powerful in this opera- 
tion than that of the latter, and its presence more indispensable. 
For masses of matter will produce heat by friction, without the 
aid of the sun ; but no experiment has jet proved that the rays 
of the sun are capable of producing heat without the aid of other 
and more solid matter. The air is temperate in those cavities of 
the earth where the sun is the most effectually excluded ; whereas 
the coldest regions yet known to us are the tops of the Andes, 
where the sun's rays ha?e the most direct operation, being the 
most vertical and the least obstructed by vapors. Those regions 
are depri? ed of heat by being so far removed from the broad sur. 
face of the earth ; a body that appears requisite to warm the 
surrounding atmosphere by its cooperation with the action of 
the sun. 
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Fron tlicM prindplcf we naj oondndo tint critifitioii, k t 
woody coantrir, tends to warn the atmoiphen and aaielionte a 
oold dimate ; as, by raBoriag tbe forasta aad manliea, it opeH 
the earth to the ion, aod idlowi them to act io ooDJnnctiini apes 
the air. 

According to the descriptionf gifen of tin middle {miia of Ea» 
rope by Cesar and Tacitus, it appears that those countries were 
much colder in their days than th^ are at present ; coltiTatioa 
seems to haTe softened that climate to a great degree. The sane 
effect b^ins to be perceired in North America. Poaaibly it may 
in time become as apparent as the present difference in the tem- 
perature of the two continents* 

No. 12. 

ji ruddier hue and deeper shade shall gain. 
And stalk, in statelier Jigures, on the plasm. 

Book II. Line lt7. 

The complexion of ihe inhabitants of North America, idio 
Are descended from the £oglifih and Dutch, is e?identiy darker, 
and their stature taller, than those of the English and Dutch ia 
Europe. 

No. 13. 

Like MempUan hieroglyphs, to stretch the span 
Of memory frail in momentary num. 

Book II. Line 387. 

We may reckon three stages of improTement in the graphic 
arty or the art of communicating our thoughts to absent persons 
and to posterity by Tisible signs. First, Tbe inrention of point* 
ing ideas, or representing actions, dates and other circumstances 
of historical fact, by the images of material things, drawn usually 
on a flat surface, or sometimes car?ed or moulded in a more 
solid form. This was the state at which the art had arri?ed la 
Egypt before the introduction of letters, and in Mexico befoio 
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liM nvifal of di« SpMiatds. The Gvaeks in Egypt odled it 
Uerogiyphic 

SeoQnd, The iiiTeiitioQ of pamivig iourndtj which we do by 
the lite of letters, or the alphabet, and which we call writing* 
Xius wai a Tast improYement ; at it simplified in a wonderful 
degree the commnnicatioa of thought For ideas are infinite in 
nnmber and Tarietj ; while the simple sounds we use to conref 
them to the ear are few, distinct and easj to be understood* It 
wonkl indeed be impossible to express all our ideas by distinct 
and Tisable images. And e?en if the writer were able to do thif| 
not many readers could be made to understand him ; since it 
would be necessary that erery new idea should have a new image 
in?ented and agreed upon between the writer and the reader, be* 
fore it could be used. Which preliminary could not be settled 
without the writer should see and coayerse with the reader. And 
be might as well, in this case, convey hb ideas by oral speech i 
$0 that his writing could be of little use beyond a certain routing 
pf established signs. 

The nnmber of simple sounds in human language, nsed in dis* 
oonrse, is not above eighteen or twenty ; and these are so Taried 
in the succession in which they are uttered, as to express an 
Inconceirable and endless yariety of thought and sentiment. 
Then, by the help of an alphabet of about tweoty^sii: letters 
or visible signs, these sounds are translated from the ear to the 
eye ; and we are able, by thus painting the sound, to arrest its 
fleeting nature, render it permanent, and talk with distant na- 
tions and future ages, irithout any previous convention what- 
ever, even supposing them to be ignorant of the language in 
which we write. This is the present state of the art, as com- 
monly practised in all the countries where an alphabet is used* 
It is called the art of writing ; and to understand it is called 
reading. 

Third, Another invention, which is still in its infancy, is the 
art of painlmg pkraseSj or sentences ; commonly called short- 
hand writing. This is yet but little used, and only by a bw 
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deiterovs persons, who make it a partlcobr stndj. Probablj 
the tnie principles on which it ought to be fonnded mre yet to be 
diseofered. Bnt it raajr be presumed, that in this part of the 
graphic art there remains to the ingennitj of future geoeratioos 
a course of improvements totally incon^rable to the present; 
by which the whole tnun of impressions now made upon the 
mind bjr reading a long and well written treatise mmj be coa« 
▼eyed by a few strokes of the pen, and be received at a glance 
of the eye. This desideratum would be an abridgment of labor 
in our mental acquisitions, of which we cannot determine the 
consequences. It might make, in the progress of homan know, 
ledge, an epoch as remarkable as that which was made by the 
in? ention of alphabetical writing, and produce as great a change 
in the mode of transmitting the history of cTcnts. 

One consequence of the invention of alphabetical writing seems 
to have been to throw into oblivion all previous historical facts; 
and it has thus left an immense void, which the imagination 
knows not how to fill, in contemplating the progress of oor 
race. How many important discoveries, which still remain to 
our use, must have taken (heir origin in that space of time which 
is thus left a void to us ! A vast succession of ages, and ages of 
improvement, must have preceded (for example) the invention 
of the wheel. The wheel must have been in common use, we 
know not how long, before alphabetical writing; because we 
find its image employed in painting ideas, during the first stage 
of the graphic art above described. The wheel was likewise in 
use before the mysteries of Ceres or those of Isis were established; 
M is evident from its being imagined as an instrument of punish- 
ment in hell, in the case of Ixion, as represented in those my- 
steries. The taming of the ox and the horse, the use of the sickle 
and the bow and arrow, a considerable knowledge of astronomy, 
and its application to the purposes of agricutlure and narigation, 
with many other circumstances, which show a prodigious im- 
provement, must evidently have preceded the date of the zodiac; 
a date fixed by Dupuis, with a great degree of probability, at 
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about BeTentcen thousand years from our time. .This epoch 
Would doubtless carry us back many thousand years beyond that 
of the alphabet ; the inYcntion of which was sufUcient of itself to 
obliterate the details of previous history, as the event has proved. 

Hovr far the loss of these historical details is to be regretted, 
as an impediment to our progress in useful knowledge, I will not 
decide ; but in one view, which I am going to state, it may 
be justly considered as a misfortune. 

The art of painting ideas, being arrested in the state in which 
the use of the alphabet found it, went into general disuse for 
common purposes ; and the works then extant, as well as the 
knowledge of writing in that mode, being no longer intelligible 
to the people, became objects of deep and laborious study, and 
known only to the learned ; that is, to the men of leisure and 
contemplation. These men consequently ran it into mystery ; 
making it a holy object, above the reach of vulgar inquiry. On 
this ground they established, in the course of ages, a profitable 
function or profession, in the practice of which a certain portioa 
of men of the brightest talents could make a reputable living ; 
taking care not to initiate more than a limited number of pro- 
fessors; no more than the people could maintain as priests. 
This mode of writing then assumed the name of hieroglyphic, 
or sacred painting , to distinguish it from that which had now 
become the vulgar mode of writing, by the use of the alphabet. 
This b perhaps the source of that ancient, vast and variegated 
system of false religion, with all its host of errors and miseries, 
which has so long and so grievously weighed upon the character 
of human nature. 

In noticing the distinction of the three stages in the graphic 
art above described, I have not mentioned the wonderful powers 
we derive from it in the language of the mathematics and the 
language of music. In each of these, though its effects are al- 
ready astonishing, there is no doubt but great improvements are 
still to be made. Our present mode of writing in these, as in 
literature, belongs to the second ur alphahetical stage of the gra- 
phic art. The ten ciphers, and the other signs used in the ma- 

2 A 
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themitical scacocet, form the alphabet in which the language of 
tiiose sciencet is written. The few musical notes, and the other 
signs which accompanj them, furnish an alphabet fur writing 
the langoage of music 

The mode of writing in China is still difierent from anj of 
tiiose I haie mentioned. The Chinese neither paint ideas nor 
sounds ; but thej make a character for erery word ; which chju 
ractcr roust Tary according to the difierent inflections and nsei 
of that wonL The characters must therefore be insupportablj 
numerous, and be still increasing as the Ungnage is enriched 
with new words bj the augmentation and correction of ideas. 

The English binguage is supposed to contain about twelte 
thousand distinct words, auid the Italian about sefenteen thoii« 
sand, in the present state of our sciences. I know not how 
many the Chinese may contain ; but if we were to write our 
languages in the Chinese method, it would be the business of n 
whole life for a man to learn his mother tongue, so as to read 
and write it for his ordinary purposes. 

As the Chinese hare not adopted an alphabet, but haTe ad- 
hered to an inTariable slate of the graphic art, which b probably 
more ancient by scTcral thousand years than our present method^ 
may we not Tcnture to conjecture that the traces of their very 
ancient history hare been, for that reason, better preserved ? and 
that their pretensions to a very high antiquity, which we hare been 
used to think extraTagant and ridiculous, are really not without 
foundation ? If so, we might then allow a little more latitude to 
ourselres, and conclude that wc arc in fact as old as they, and 
might have been as sensible of it, if wc had adhered to our ancient 
method of writing ; and not changed it for a new one which, while 
it has facilitated the progress of our science, has hun^blcd our 
])ride of antiquity, by obliterating the dates of those labors and 
improTemcnts of our early progenitors, to which we arc indebted 
for more of the rudiments of our sciences and our arts than we 
usually imagine. 

It is much to bo regretted, that the Spanish devastation in 
Mexico aud Peru was so universal as to leave us but few monu* 
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ments of the history of the haman mind in those countries, which 
presented a state of manners so rcmafkably different from what 
can be found in any other part of the world. The pictorial 
writing of the Mexicans, tho sometimes called hieroglyphic, does 
hot appear to merit that name, as it was not cxclusifely appro- 
priated by the priests to sacred purposes. Indeed it could not 
be so appropriated till a more convenient method could be dis. 
coYered and adopted for common purposes. For a thing cannot 
become sacred, in this sense of the word, until it ceases to be 
common. 

No. 14. 

No Bovadilla seize the tempting spoil. 
No dark Ovando, no religious Boyle, 

Book II. Line 303. 

BoTadilla and Ovando are mentioned in the Introduction as 
the enemies and successors of Columbus in the government of 
Hbpaniola. They began that system of cruelty towards the 
natiTes which in a few years almost depopulated that island, and 
was afterwards pursued by Cortcz, Pizarro and others, in all 
the first settlements in Spanish America. 

Boyle was a fanatical priest who accompanied Ovando, and, 
under pretence of christianizing the natives by the sword, gave 
the sanction of the church to the most shocking and extensive 
scenes of slaughter. 

No. 15. 

He gains the shore. Behold his fbrtress rise, 
His Jleet high flaming suffocates the sides. 

Book II. Line 329. 

The conduct of Cortcz, when he first landed on the coast of 
Mexico, was as remarkable for that hardy spirit of adventure, 
to which success gives the name of policy, as his subsequent ope* 
rations were for crucify and perfidy. As soon as his army was 
on shore, he dismantled his fleet of such articles as would be 

9aS 
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useful in batlding a new one ; he then set fire to Ui ships, and 
Imrnt them in presence ofr his men ; that they might fight their 
battles with more desperate coarage, knowing that it woold be 
impossible to saTe themselres from a victorious enemy bj fli^'C 
He constructed a fort, in which the iron and the rigging were 
preserrcd. 

No. 16. 

With cheerful rites their pure tleuotums pay 
To the bright orb that gives the changing day. 

Book 11. Line 421. 



It is worthy of remark, that the countries where the worship 
of the sun has made the greatest figure are Egypt and Pern ; the 
two regions of the earth the most habitually deprired of niiy 
and probably of clouds, which in other countries so frequently 
obstruct his rays and seem to dispute his influence. Tho in the 
rude ages of society it is certainly natural in all countries to pay 
adoration to the sun, as one of the Tbibic agents of those changes 
in the atmosphere which most affect the people's happiness, yet 
it is reasonable to suppose that this adoration would be more 
unmixed, and consequently more durable, in climates where the 
agency of the sun appears unriralled and supreme. 

On the supposition that Greece and Western Asia, regions 
whose early traditions are best known to us, dcri? ed their first 
theological ideas from Egypt, it b curious to obscnre how the 
pure helioscbia of Egypt degenerated in those climates in pro- 
portion as other visible agents seemed to exert their influence in 
hum'an affairs. Greece is a mountainous country, subject to a 
great deal of lightning and other meteors, whose effects are tre- 
mendous and make stronger impressions on rude savages than 
the gentle energies of the sun. 

The Greeks therefore, having forgotten the source of their 
religious system, ceased to consider the sun as their supreme 
god ; his agency being, in their opinion, subject to a more po- 
tent illvinity, the Power of the air or Jupiter, whom they styled 
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the Thunderer. So that Apollo, the god of light, became, in 
their mythology, the subject aod offspring of the supreme god 
of the atmosphere. This religion became extremely confused 
and complicated with new fables, according to the temperature 
and other accidents of the different climates thro which it passed. 
The god of thunder obtained the supreme veneration generally 
in Europe ; known in the south by the name of Jupiter or Zeus, 
and in the north by that of Thor. 

Europe in general has an uneren surface and a rapory sky, 
liable to great concussions in the lower regions of the atmo- 
sphere which border the habitation of man. There is no wonder 
that in such a region the god of the air should appear more 
powerful than the god of light This disposition of the elements 
has giYen a gloomy cast to the mind, and in the north more than 
in the south. The Thor of the Celtic nations was more tre- ' 
mendous, more feared and less beloved, than the Jupiter of the 
Greeks and Romans ; he was worshipped accordingly with more 
bloody sacrifices. But in all Europe, Western Asia and the 
northwestern coast of Africa, where the earth is uneven and the 
climate Yariable, their religion was more gloomy and their gods 
more ferocious than among the ancient Egyptians. 

A like difference is observed in the religions of the two coun. 
tries in America where civilization was most advanced before the 
arrival of the Spaniards. Peru enjoyed a climate of great se- 
renity and regularity. Of all the sensible agents that operated 
on the earth and air, the sun was apparently the most uniform 
and energetic. The worship of the sun was therefore the most 
predominant and durable ; and it inspired a mildness of manners 
analogous to his mild and beneficent influence. In Meiico and 
other uneven countries, where storms and earthquakes were fre- 
quent, the sun, altho he was reckoned among their deities, was 
not considered so powerful as those of a more boisterous and 
maleficent nature. The Mexican worship was therefore addressed' 
chiefly to ferocious beings, enemies to human happiness, who de* 
lighted in the tears and blood of their votaries. The difference ia 
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tiie moral cast of religion m Peru and Mexico, as well as in Egjpt 
and Greece, must have been greatly owing to climate. Indeed 
in what else should it be found ? since the origin of religions 
ideas must ha?e been in the energies of those risible agents which 
form the distincti?e character of climates. 

No. 17. 

Long is the taleg lut tho their lahors rest 
By years obscured, in flowery fiction drest. 

Book II. Line 455. 

The traditions respecting these founders of the Pemran em- 
pire are indeed obscure ; but they excite in us the same sort of 
▼eneration that wc feel for the most amiable and distinguished 
characters of remote antiquity. The honest zeal of Gardlasso 
de la Yoga in collecting these traditions into one body of his. 
tory, as a probable series of facts, is to be applauded ; since be 
has there presented us with one of the most striking examples of 
the beau ideal in political character, that can be found in the 
whole range of literature. He treats his subject with more na- 
tural simplicity, tho with less talent, than Plutarch or Xeno- 
phon, when they undertake a similar task, tUat of drawing tra« 
ditional characters to fill up the middle space between fable and 
history. 

With regard to tho true position that the portrait of Manco 
Capac ought to hold in this middle space, how near it should 
stand to history and how near to fable, we should find it difficult 
to say, and perhaps useless to inquire. Plutarch has gravely 
given us the li?es and actions of several heroes who are evidently 
more fabulous than Capac, and of others who should be placed 
on the same line with him. The existence of Theseus, Romulus 
and Numa is more doubtful and their actions less probable than 
his* The character of Capac, in regard to its reality, stands on 
a parallel with that of the Lycurgus of Plutarch and the Cyrus 
of Xenophon ; not purely historical nor purely fabulous, but 
presented to as as a compendium of those talents and labors which 
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might possibly be crowded into the capacity of one mind, and 
be achieved in one life, but which more probably belong to se* 
Teral generations ; the talents and labors that could reduce a 
great number of ferocious tribes into one peaceable and Indus- 
trio us state. 

Garcilasso was himself an Inca by maternal descent, born and 
^ucated at Cusco after the Spanish conquest. He writes appa* 
rently with the most scrupulous regard to truth, with little judg« 
ment and no ornament. He discoYers a credulous zeal to throif 
a lustre on his remote ancestor Manco Capac, not by inventing 
new incidents, but by collecting with great industry all that had 
been recorded in the annals of the family. And their manner of 
reconling events, tho not so perfect as that of writing, was not 
so liable to error as traditions merely oral, like those of the 
Caledonian and other Celtic bards, with respect to the ancient 
heroes of their countries. 

His account states, that about four centuries prerions to the 
discovery of that country by the Span.ards, the natives of Peru 
were as rude savages as any in America. They had no fixed ha* 
bitations, no ideas of permanent property ; they wandered naked 
like the beasts, and like them depended on the events of each 
day for a subsistence. At this period Manco Capac and hit 
wife Mama Oclla appeared on a small island in the lake Titiaca, 
near which the city of Cusco was afterwards built. These per* 
sons, to establish a belief of their divinity in the minds of tho 
people, were clothed in white garments of cotton, and declared 
themselves descended from the sun, wl\o was their father and the 
god of that country. They affirmed that he was offended at 
their cruel and perpetual wars, their barbarous modes of wor« 
ship, and their neglecting to make the best use of the blessings 
he was constantly bestowing, in fertilizing the earth and pro* 
ducing vegetation ; that he pitied their wretched state, and had 
sent his own children to instruct them and to establish a number 
of wise regulations, by which they might be rendered happy. 
By some uncomdoion method of persuasion^ these persons drew 
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together a few of the savage tribes^ laid the foandation of the 
citj of Cusco, aod established what is called the kingdom of the 
Sun, or the Pern? ian empire. In the reign of Manco Capac, 
the dominion was extended about eight leagues from the dty ; 
and at the end of four centuries it was established fifteen hun- 
dred miles on the coast of the Pacific ocean, and from that ocean 
to the Andes. During this period, thro a succession of tweiie 
monarchs, the original constitution, established by the first Inca, 
remained unaltered; and this constitution, with the empire it- 
self, was at last OTcrturncd by an accident which no human wis- 
dom couid foresee or prevent. 

For a more particular detail of the character and institutions 
of this cxuaurdiiiar^ personage the reader is referred to a subse- 
quent note, in which he will find a dissertation on that subject 

In the j)assage preceding this reference, I have alluded to the 
fabulous traditions relating to these children of the sun. In the 
remainder of the second and thro the whole of the third book, 
I have given w hat may be supposed a probable narrative of their 
real origin and actions. The space allowed to this episode may 
appear too considerable in a poem whose principal object is so 
difi'erent. But it may be useful to exhibit in action the manners 
and sentiments of savage tribes, whose aliment is war ; that the 
contrast may show more forcibly the advantages of civilized life, 
whose aliment is peace. 

No. 18. 

Long robes of white my shoulders must embrace. 
To speak my lineage of ethereal race} 

Book II. Line 553, 

As the art of spinning is said to have been invented by Oella, 
it is no improbable fiction to imagine that they first assumed 
these white garments of cotton as an emblem of the sun, in order 
to inspire that reverence for their persons which was necessary 
to their success. Such a dress may likewise be suppled to have 
continued in the family as a badge of royalty. 
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No. 19. 



DISSERTATION ON THE INSTITUTIONS OF MANCO CAPAC. 

For the end of Book II. 

Allho the original iuhabitaots of America in general desenre 
to be classed among the most unimproved savages that had been 
discoTcred before those of New Holland, yet the Mexican and 
Peruvian governments exhibited remarkable exceptions, and 
seemed to be fast approaching to a state of civilization. In the 
difference of national character between the people of these two 
empires we may discern the influence of political systems on the 
human mind, and infer the importance of the task which a le- 
gislator undertakes, in attempting to reduce a barbarous people 
under the control of government and laws. 

The Mexican constitution was formed to render its subjects 
brave and powerful ; but, while it succeeded in this object, it 
kept them far removed from the real blessings of society. Ac- 
cording to the Spanish accounts (which for an obvious reason 
may however be suspected of exaggeration) the manners of the 
Mexicans were uncommonly ferocious, and their religion gloomy^ 
sanguinary, and unrelenting. But the establishments of Manco 
Capac, if we may follow Garcilasso in attributing the whole of 
the Peruvian constitution to that wonderful personage, present 
the aspect of a most benevolent and pacific system ; they tended 
to humanize the world and render his people happy ; while hit 
ideas of deity were so elevated as to bear a comparison with the 
sublime doctrines of Socrates or Plato. 

The characters, whether real or fabulous, who are the most 
distinguished as lawgivers among barbarous nations, arc Moses, 
I^ycurgus, Solon, Numa, Mahomet, and Peter of Russia. Of 
these, only the two former and the two latter appear really to 
deserve the character of lawgivers. Solon and Numa possessed 
not .the opportunity of showing their talents in the work of ori- 
ginal legislation. Athens and Rome were considerably civilized 
before these persons arose. The most they could do was to cor- 
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rect and amend constitatioas alreadjr formed. Solon mmj be 
coQsidertfd as a wise politician, bat bjr no means as the fownder 
of a nation. The Athenians were too far adranoed in societj to 
admit any radical change in their form of gofemment; nnless 
recourse could have been had to the representative systeiii, hj 
establishing an equality of rank, and instructing all the people 
in their duties and their rights ; a system which was nerer an. 
derstood by any ancient legislator. 

The institutions of Numa (if such a person as Noma really 
eibtcd) were more effective and durable. His religions cere- 
monies were, for many ages, the most powerful check on the 
licentious and turbulent Romans, the greater part of whom were 
ignorant slares. By inculcating a remarkable rererenoe for the 
gods, and making it necessary to consult the auspices when anj 
thing important was to be transacted, his object was to render 
the popular superstition subserTient to the fiews of policy, and 
thus to give the senate a steady check upon the plebeians. Bat 
the constitutions of Rome and Athens, notwithstanding the abun- 
dant applause that has been bestowed upon them, were never 
fixed on any permanent principles ; tho the wisdom of some of 
their rulers^ and the spirit of liberty that inspired the citizens, 
may justly demand our admiration. 

Each of the other legislators above mentioned deserves a par- 
titular consideration, as having acted in stations somewhat si* 
milar to that of the Peruvian patriarch. Three objects are to 
be attended to by the legislator of a barbarous people : First, 
That hiif system be such as is capable of reducing the greatest 
number of men under one jurisdiction : Second, That it apply 
to such principles in human nature for its support as are uni* 
versal and pern anent, in order to insure the duration of the go. 
vernment : Third, That it admit of improvements correspondent 
to any advancement in knowledge or variation of circumstances 
that may happen to its subjects, without endangering the prin. 
ciple of government by such innovations. So far as the systems 
of such legislators agree with these fundamental principles, they 
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are worthy of respect ; and so far as they deriatei they may be 
considered as dcfectiTe. 

To begin with Moses and Lycnrgns : It is proper to obserre 
that, in order to judge of the merit of any institutions, we must 
take into Tiew the peculiar character of the people for whom they 
were framed. For want of this attention, many of the Uws of 
Moses and some of those of Lycnrgus hare been ridiculed and 
censured. The Jews, when led by Moses out of £gypt, were 
not only uncivilized, but haf log jnst risen to independence from 
a state of serTitude they united the manners of servants and sa« 
▼ages ; and their national character was a compound of servility, 
ignorance, fiithiness and cruelty. Of their cruelty as a people 
we need no other proof than the account of their avengers of 
blood, and the readiness with which the whole congregation 
turned executioners, and stoned to death the devoted offenders. 
The leprosy, a disease now scarcely known, was undoubtedly 
produced by a want of cleanliness continued for successive ge» 
Derations. In this Tiew, their frequent ablutions, their peculiar 
modes of trial and several other institutions, may be vindicated 
from ridicule and proved to be wise regulations. 

The Spartan lawgiver has been censured for the toleration of 
theft and adultery. Among that race of barbarians these habits 
were too general to admit of total prcTention or uniyersal pu« 
nishment. By Testing all property in the commonwealth, in* 
etead of encouraging theft, he removed the possibility of the 
crime ; and, in a nation where licentiousness was generally in* 
dulged, it was a great step towards introducing a purity of man* 
ners, to punish adultery in all cases wherein it was committed 
without the consent of all parties interested in its consequences. 

Until the institution of representative republics, which are of 
recent date, it was found that those constitutions of govern men! 
were best calculated for immediate energy and duration, which 
were interwoven with some religious system. The legislator 
who appears in the character of an inspired person renders hie 
political institutions sacred^ and interests the conscience as well 
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asdbe j«d^WBt in e^tu tupport. The JewU bwpvcr kad lUs 
adfsotage orer the Spiitaa : be appeared not is the fhirectef of 
a mere carthljr gofenior, bat as an interpreter of the dMiie 
wHl. Bj enjoiniag a religioos obierfaace of oertaia litat he 
fonaed hk people to habitaal obedieooe; bf Arectiag thev 
cnidtj against the breakers of the laws he at least mUigUBA the 
lancor of priTate hatred ; bj directing that real property shonii 
retam to the original families in the jear of Jahilee he ptereatad 
too great an eqoality of wealth ; and bj sdectiag a sii^gle tribe 
to be the interpreten of religion he prerented its mjsleries from 
being the sabject of profane and vulgar inrestigation. With a 
liew of secnring the permanence of his institotioas, he prohi« 
biled intercourse with foreigners by serere restrictioas, aad 
formed his people to habits and a character disagreeable to other 
nations ; so that any foreign intercourse was prevented bj the 
mntnal hatred of both parties. 

To these institutions the laws of Ljcurgus bear a striking re* 
semblance. The features of his constitution were serere and for- 
bidding ; it was however calculated to inspire the most entho^ 
siastic loTe of liberty and martial honor. In no country was 
the patriotic passion more energetic than in Sparta ; no laws 
ever excluded the idea of separate property in an equal degree, 
or inspired a greater contempt for the manners of other nations. 
The prohibition of money, commerce and almost every thing de« 
sirable to effeminate nations, ezcladed foreigners from Sparta; and 
while it inspired the people with contempt for strangers it made 
them agreeable to each other. By these means Lycurgus rendered 
the nation warlike ; and to insure the duration of the govern- 
ment he endeavored to interest the consciences of his people by 
the aid of oracles, and by the oath he is said to have exacted from 
them to obey his laws till his return, when he went into per- 
petual exile. 

From this view of the Jewish and Spartan institutions, applied 
to the principles before stated, they appear in the two first ar- 
ticles considerably imperfect, and in the last totally defective. ' 
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Neither of them was calculated to bring any considerable terri- 
tory or number of men under one jurisdiction ; from this cir- 
cumstance alone they could not be rendered permanent, as na« 
tions so restricted in their means of extension must be constantly 
exposed to their more powerful neighbors. But the third object 
of legislation, that of proTiding for the future progress of so* 
ciety, which as it regards the happiness of mankind is the most 
important of the three, was in both instances entirely neglected. 
These symptoms appear to have been formed with an express 
design to preyent future improvement in knowledge or enlarge- 
ment of the human mind, and to ^ those nations in a state of 
ignorance and barbarism. To vindicate their authors from an 
imputation of weakness or inattention in this particular, it may 
be urged that they were each of them surrounded by nations 
more powerful than their own ; it was therefore perhaps impos- 
sible for them to commence an establishment upon any other 
plan. 

The institutions of Mahomet are next to be considered. The 
first object of legislation appears to have been better understood 
by him than by either of the preceding sages; his jurisdiction 
was capable of being enlarged to any extent of territory, and 
governing any number of nations that might be subjugated by 
his enthusiastic armies ; and his system of religion was admirably 
calculated to attain this object. Like Moses, he convinced his 
people that he acted as the f icegerent of God ; but with this 
advantage, adapting his religion to the natural feelings and pro- 
pensities of mankind, he multiplied his followers by the allure- 
ments of pleasure and the promise of a sensual paradise. These 
circumstances were likewise sure to render hb constitution dura- 
ble. Ills religious system was so easy to be understood, so splendid 
and so inviting, there could be no danger that the people would 
lose sight of its principles, and no necessity of future prophets 
to explain its doctrines or reform the nation. To these ad van. 
tages if we add the exact and rigid military discipline, the splen- 
dor and sacredncss of the monarch, and that total ignorance 
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iffloog the people whidi each a sjstem will prodoce mod per. 
petnate, the atablithmefit mutt hare been evideotlj calculated 
for a coonderable czteot and doratioii. Bat the last and most 
important end of goTemment, that of mental improTemeot and 
social happioeis, was deplorablj lost in the institatioa. There 
was probablj more learning and calti?ated genios in Arabia, in 
the dajB of this extraordinary man, than can now be found in all 
the Mahometan dominions. 

On the contrary, the enterprising mind of the Russian mo- 
narch appears to hare been wholly bent on the arts of dvilisa- 
tjon and the improTement of society among his subjects. Esta. 
blished in a legal title to a throne which already commanded m 
prodigious extent of country, he found the first object of go. 
▼emment already secured ; and by applying himself with great 
sagacity to the third object, that of improfing his people, it was 
reasonable to suppose that the second, the durability of hb sy- 
stem, would become a necessary consequence, lie effected his 
purposes, important as they were, merely by the introduction of 
the arts and the encouragement of politer manners. The great- 
ness of his character appears not so much in his institutions, 
which he copied from other nations, as in the extraordinary 
measures he followed to introduce them, the judgment he showed 
in selecting and adapting (hem to the genius of his subjects, and 
the surprising assiduity by which he raised a sarage people to 
an elevated rank among European nations. 

To the nature and operation of the screral forms of gOTem* 
ment abore mentioned I will compare that of the Perurian law- 
giver. I have obsenred in a preceding note that the knowledge 
we have of Manco Capac is necessarily imperfect and obscure, 
dcriTcd thro traditions and family registers (without the aid of 
writing) for four hundred years ; from the time he is supposed 
to have lived, till that of his historian and descendant, IncaGar- 
cilasso de la Vega. About an equal interval elapsed from the 
supposed epoch of the first kings of Rome to that of their first 
historians j a longer space from Lycurgus to Herodotus; pro- 
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bably adt a shorter one from the time of the great Cyros to that 
of Xenophon, author of the elegant romance on the actions of 
that hero. 

I recal the reader's attention to these comparisons, not with 
a Tiew of contending that our accounts of the actions ascribed 
to Capac arc derived from authentic records, and that he is a 
subject of real historj, like Mahomet or Peter ; but to show 
that, our channels of information with regard to him being equalljr 
respectable with those that have brought us acquainted with the 
classical and venerable names of Lycurgus, Romulus, Numa and 
C)rruf, we may be as correct in our reasonings from the modem 
as from the ancient source of reference, and fancy ourselves 
treading a ground as sacred on the tomb of the western patriarch) 
as on those more frequented and less scrutinized in the east, con. 
secrated to the demigods of Sparta, Rome and Persia. 

It is probable that the savages of Pern before the time of 
Capac, among other objects of adoration, paid homage to the 
sun. By availing himself of this popular sentiment he appeared, 
like Moses and Mahomet, in the character of a divine legislator 
endowed with supernatural powers. After impressiQg these ideas 
on the minds of the people, drawing together a number of the 
itibes and rendering them subservient to his benevolent purposes, 
he applied himself to forming the outlines of a plan of policy 
capable of founding and regulating an extensive empire, wisely 
calculated for long duration, and well adapted to improve the 
knowledge, peace and happiness of a considerable portion of 
mankind. In the allotment of the lands as private property he 
invented a mode somewhat resembling the feudal system of £u« 
rope ; yet this system was checked in its operation by a law 
similar to that of Moses which regulated landed possessions in 
the year of Jubilee. lie divided the lands into three parts ; the 
first was consecrated to the uses of religion, as it was from the 
sacerdotal part of his system that he doubtless expected its most 
powerful support. The second portion was set apart for the 
liica and his family, to enable him to defray the expenses of 
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goTerament and appear in the style of a monajrchl The thM 
and largest portion was allotted to the people ; which allotment 
was repeated every year, and varied according to the n amber 
and exigences of each family. 

As the Incan race appeared in the character of diTinities, it 
seemed necessary that a subordination of rank should be esta^ 
blished, to render the distinction between the monarch and his 
people more perceptible. With this view he created a band of 
nobles, who were distinguished by personal and hereditary ho- 
nors. These were united to the monarch by the strongest ties 
of interest; in peace they acted as judges and superintended the 
police of the empire ; in war they commanded in the armies. 
The next order of men were the respectable landholders and cul- 
tlTatorSj who composed the principal strength of the nation. 
Below these was a class of men who were the servants of the 
public and cultivated the public lands. They possessed no pro* 
perty, and their security depended on their regular industry and 
peaceable demeanor. Above all these orders were the Inca and 
his family. He possessed absolute and nncontrolable power; 
his mandates were regarded as the word of heaven, and the 
double guilt of impiety and rebellion attended on disobedience. 

To impress the utmost veneration for the Incan family, it was 
a fundamental principle that the royal blood should never be 
contaminated by any foreign alliance. The mysteries of religion 
were preserved sacred by the high priest of* the royal family 
under the control of the king, and celebrated with rites capable- 
of making the deepest impression on the multitude. The annual 
distribution of the lands, while it provided for the varying cir- 
cumstances of each family, wa^ designed to strengthen the bands 
of society by perpetuating that distinction of rank among the 
orders which is supposed necessary to a monarchical govern- 
ment ; the peasants could not vie with their superiors, and the 
nobles could not be subjected by misfortune to a subordinate 
station. A constant habit of industry was inculcated upon all 
ranks by the force of example. The cultivation of the soil> 
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which in most other couotries is considered as one of the lowest 
employments, was here regarded as a divine art. Having had 
no knowledge of it before, and being taught it by the children 
of their god, the people viewed it as a sacred privilege, a na- 
tional honor, to assist the sun in opening the bosom of the earth 
to produce vegetation. That the government might be able to 
exercise the endearing acts of beneficence, the produce of the 
public lands was reserved in magazines, to supply the wants of 
the unfortunate and as a resoqrce in case of scarcity or invasion. 

• 

These are the outlines of a government the most simple and 
energetic, and at least as capable as any monarchy within our 
knowledge of reducing great and populous countries under one 
jurisdiction; at the same time, accommodating its principle of 
action to every stage of improvement, by a singular and happy 
application to the passions of the human mind, it encouraged 
the adTancemcut of knowledge without being endangered by 
success. 

In the traits of character which distinguish this institution we 
may discern all the great principles of each of the legislators 
above mentioned. The pretensions of Capac to divine authority 
were as artfully contrived and as efiectnal in their consequences 
as those of Mahomet ; his exploding the worship of evil beings 
and objects of terror, forbidding human sacrifices and accom- 
modating the rites of worship to a god of justice and beuevo« 
lence, produced a greater change in the national character of his 
people than tlie laws of Moses did in his ; like Peter he pro- 
vided for the future improvement of society, while his actions 
were never measured on the contracted scale which limited the 
genius of Lycurgus. 

Thus far wc find that altho the political system of Capac did 
not embrace that extensive scope of human nature which is ne- 
cessary in forming republican institutions, and which can be 
diawn only from long and well recorded experience of the pas- 
sions and tendencies of social man, yet it must be pronounced 
at least equal to those of the most celebrated monarchical law- 

3 B 
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gifen, whetlier andent or modern. Bat in aomc things kis miod 
teemi to have attained an elevation with which few of theirs will 
bear a comparison ; I mean in his religious institutions, and ihe 
eialted ideas he had lonned of the agency and attributes oismm 
peroatural beings. 

From what sonrce he could hare drawn these ideas It b dif« 
ficnh to form a sadsfiactorj conjecture. The worship of the saa 
b so natural to aa earlj state of societj, in a mild clioiate wilh 
a clear atmosphere, that it majr bp as reasonable t« suppose It 
would originate in Pern as m Egypt or Persia ; where we find 
that a similar worship did or^;inato and was wrought into a 
splendid system ; whence it was probaUy extended, with Tarioos 
modificatioas, orer most of the andeat world. 

Or if we reject this theory, and suppose that only one nation, 
from some circumstance peculiar to itself, could create the ma« 
teriab of sach a system, and has consequently had the pririlcge 
of giving its religion to the human race ; we may in thb case 
imagine that the Phenidans (who colonised Cadb and other 
places in the west of Europe, at the time when they possessed 
the solar worship in all its glory) must hare had a Tcssel driren 
across the Atlantic ; and thus conveyed a stock of inhabitants, 
with their own religious ideas, to the western continent 

The first theory is doubtless the most plausible. And the nuld 
regions of Pern, for the reasons mentioned in a former note, be. 
came, like Egypt, the seat of an institation so congenial to its 
climate. But in more bobterous climates, where storms and 
other Tiolen| agents prevail, many diflTerent fables have wrought 
themselves into the system, as remarked in the same note; and 
the solar religion in such countries has generally lost its name 
and the more beneficent parts of its influence. Being thus cor. 
mpted, religion in almost every part of the earth assumed a 
gloomy and sanguinary character. 

Savage nations create their gods from such materials as they 
have at hand, the most striking to their senses. And these are 
)n. general an assemblage of destructive attributes. Thpj usually 
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form no idea of a general supcriatending providence ; they con- 
sider not their god as the author of their beings, the creator of 
the world and the dispenser of the happiness they enjoy ; they 
discern him not in the usual course of nature, in the sunshine 
and in the shower, the productions of the earth and the bless- 
ing of society ; they find a deity only in the storm, the earth* 
quake and the whirlwind, or ascribe to him the erils of pesti- 
lence and famine ; they consider him as interposing in wrath to 
change the course of nature and exercise the attributes of rage 
and rerenge. They adore him with rites suited to these attri« 
butes, with horror, with penance and with sacrifice ; they ima* 
gine him pleased with the sererity of their mortifications, with, 
the oblations of blood and the cries of human Tictims ; and they 
hope to compound for greater judgments by voluntary suffer- 
ings and horrid sacrifices, suited to the relish of his taste. 

Perhaps no single criterion can be given which will determine 
more accurately the state of society in any age or nation thaa 
their general ideas concerning the nature and attributes of deity. 
In the most enlightened periods of antiquity, only a few of their 
philosophers, a Socrates, Tully or Confucius, ever formed a ra- 
tional idea on the subject, or described a god of purity, justice 
and benevolence. But Capac, erecting his institutions in a coun- 
try where the visible agents of nature inspired more satisfactory 
feelings, adopted a milder system. As the sun, with its undis- 
turbed influence, seemed to point itself out as the supreme coo. 
t roller and vital principle of nature, he formed the idea, as the 
Egyptians had done before, of constituting that luminary the 
chief object of adoration. He taught the nation to consider the 
sun as the parent of the universe, the god of order and regularity ; 
ascribing to his influence the rotation of the seasons, the pro- 
ductions of the earth and the blessings of health ; especially at- 
tributing to his inspiration the wisdom of their laws, and that 
happy constitution which was the delight and veneration of the 
people. 

A system so jnst and benevolent, as might be expected, waa 

9b2 
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attended with success. lu about four centuries the dominioo 
of the Incas had extended fifteen hundred miJes in length , and 
had introduced peace and prosperity thro the whole region. The 
arts of society had been carried to a cimsidcrablc degree of im. 
proTement, and the authority of the Incan race unifersally ac. 
knowledged, when an event hapi)cned which disturbed the tran. 
quillity of the empire. Huana Capac, the twelfth monarch, had 
reduced the powerful kingdom of Quito and annexed it to his 
dominions. To conciliate the aflcctions of his new subjects, he 
married a daughter of the ancient king of Quito, who was not 
of the race of Incas. Thus, by violating a fundamental law of 
the empire, he left at his death a disputed succession to the 
throne. Atabalipa, the son of Iluaiia by the heiress of Quito, 
being in possession of the principal force of the Peruvian armies, 
left at that place on the death of his father, gave battle to hu 
brother Huascar, who was the elder son of lluaua by a lawful 
wife, and legal heir to the crown. 

After a long and destructive civil war the former was victo- 
rions ; and thus was that flourishing kingdom left a prey to regal 
dissensions and to the few soldiers of Pizarro, who liappeuod at 
tliat juncture to make a descent upon the coast, in this manner 
be effected an easy conquest and an utter destruction of a nu- 
merous, brave, unfortunate people. 

It is however obvious that this deplorable event is not to be 
charged on Capac, as the consequence of any defect in bis insti. 
tution. It is impossible that an original legislator should effec- 
taally guard against the folly of all future sovereigns. Ca|)ac 
had Qot only removed every temptation that could induce a wise 
prince to wish for a change in the constitution, but had connected 
the ruin of his authority with the change ; for he who disregards 
any part of institutions deemed sacred teaches his people to 
consider the whole as an imposture. IJad he made a law or- 
dainiog that the Peruvians should be absolved from their alle. 
giance to a prince who should violate the laws, it would have 
implied possible error and imperfection in those persons whom 
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♦he })eople were ordered to regard as divinities ; the reverence 
due to characters who made such high pretensions would have 
been weakened ; aud instead of rendering the constitution per- 
fect, such a law would have been its greatest defect. Besides^ 
it is probable the rupture might have been healed and the suc- 
cession settled, with as little difficulty as frequently happens with 
partial revolutions in other kingdoms, had not the descent of the 
Spaniards prevented it. And this event, for that age and cojin- 
try, must have been beyond the possibility of human foresight. 
But viewing the concurrence of these fatal accidents, which re- 
duced this flourishing empire to a level with many other ruined 
and departed kingdoms, it only furnishes an additional proof 
that no political system has yet bad the privilege to be perfect. 

On the whole it is evident that the system of Capac (if the 
Peruvian coustitutioii may be so called) is pne of the greatest 
exertions of genius to be found in the history of mankind. Whea 
we consider him as an individual emerging from the midst of a 
barbarous people, having seen no example of the operation of 
laws in any country, originating a plan of religion and policy 
never equalled by the sages of antiquity, civilizing an extensife 
empire and rendering religion and government subservient to the 
general happiness of a great people, there is no danger that we 
grow too warm in his praise, or pronounce too high an culogium 
on hb character. 

No. 20. 

Bade yon tall temple grace their favorite isle, 
The mines unfold, the cultured valleys smile, 

Hook 111. Lino 5. 

One of the great temples of the sun was built on an island in 
the lake Titiaca near Cusco, to consecrate the spot of ground 
where Capac and Oella first made their appearance and claimed 
divine honors as children of the sun< 
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No. 21. 

His eldest hope, young Rocka, ai his caU, 
Resigns his charge tvilhin the temple wailf 

Book 111. line ». 

The high priest of the sun was always one of the rojal fa^ 
mily ; and in every generation after the first, was brother to ihm 
king. This office probably began with Rocha ; as he was the 
first who was capable of recci? ing it, and as it was necessary, 
in the education of the prince, tliat he should be initiated in the 
sacred mysteries. 

No. «2. 

A pearl'dropt girdle hound his waist hehw. 
And the white laiUu graced his lofty brow. * 

Book III. line 135. 

The lautu was a cotton band, twisted and worn on the head 
of the Incas as a badge of royalty. It made sereral turns roond 
the head ; and, according to the description of Gardlasso^ it 
must have resembled the Turkish turban. 

It is possible that both the laucn and the turban had their re. 
mote origin in the ancient astronomical religion, whose principal 
god was the sun and usually represented under the figure of a 
man with the horns of the ram ; that is, the sun in the sign of 
arics. The form of the lautu and of the turban (which I sup. 
pose to be the same) seems to indicate that they were originally 
designed as emblems or badges ; and when properly twisted and 
wound round the head, as Turks of distinction usually wear tho 
turban, they resemble the horns of the ram as represented in 
those figures of Jupiter Ammon where the horns curl dose to 
tho head. 

There is an engraving in Garcilasso representing the first Inci| 
and his wife, Capac and Oella ; and tho heads of both arc orna- 
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mentcd with rains' horns projecting oat from the laiitu. Whe- 
ther the figures of these personages were usually so represented 
in Peru previous to the Spanish deTastation, would be difficult 
at this day to ascertain. If it could be ascertained that they 
were usually so represented there, we might esteem it a remarluu 
ble circumstance in proof of the unity of the origin of their re- 
ligion with that of the ancient Egyptians ; from which all the 
early theological systems of Asia and Europe, as far as they 
hare come to our knowledge, were evidently derived. 

No. 23. 

Receive, dreadful Power, from feelle age. 
This last pure offering to thy sateless rage; 

Book 111. IJne 181. 

Garcilasso declares that the different tribes of those mountain 
savages worshipped the various objects of terror that annoyed 
the particular parts of the country where they dwelt; such as 
storms, volcanos, rivers, lakes, and several beasts and birds of 
prey. All of them believed that their forefathers were descended 
from the gods which they worshipped. 

No. 24. 

Held to the sun the image from his breast 
Whose glowing concave all the god exprest -, 

Book III. Line 273. 

The historian of the Incas relates that, by the laws of the 
empire, none but sacred fire could be used in sacrifices; and 
that there were three modes in which it might be procured. 
First, the most sacred fire was that which was drawn immedi- 
ately from the sun himself by means of a concave mirror, which 
was usually made of gold or silver highly polished. Second, in 
case of cloudy weather or other accident, the fire might be taken 
from the temple, where it was preserved by the holy virgins ; 
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whose fanctions and dlscipliDe resembled those of the vestals of 
Rome. Third, when the sacrifice was to be made in the pro. 
Tinces at an ineonfenient distance from the temple, and when 
the weather was sach as to prerent drawing the fire imroediatelj 
from the sun, it was permitted to procure it bjr the friction of 
two pieces of dry wood. 

The two latter modes were resorted to onljr in cases of neccs* 
sitjr. Not to be able to obtain fire by means of the mirror was 
a bad omen, a sign of displeasure in the god ; it cast a gloom 
OTer the whole ceremony and threw the people into lamentations, 
fearing their offering would not be well received. 

This method of procuring fire directly from the sun, to bum 
a sacrifice, roust have appeared so miraculous to the savages who 
could not understand it, that it doubtless had a powerful effect 
in converting them to the solar religion and to the Incan govern* 
ment* 

No. 25. 

Dim Paraguay extends the aching sight, 
Xaraya glimmers like the moon of night, 

Book III. Line m. 

Xaraya is a lake in the country of Paragnay, and is the prin. 
cipal source of the river Paraguay. This river is the largest 
branch of the Plata. 

No. W. 

The Condor frowning from a southern plain, 
Borne on a standard, leads a numerous train : 

Book III. Line 421. 

The Condor is supposed to be the largest bird of prey hitherto 
known. His wings, from one extreme to the other, are said to 
nioasiirc fifteen feet ; he is able to carry a sheep in his talons, 
and hi^ sonietimcs attacks men. JIc inhabits the high mountains 
of Peril, nnd is supposed by some authors to be peculiar to the 
American continent. Buffon believes him to be of the same 
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species with the lacromer-geyer (lamb-Taltare) of the Alps. The 
simiUrity of their habitations favors this conjectare ; bat the 
truth is, the Condor of Peru has not been well examined, and 
his history is imperfectly known. 

No. 27. 

So shall the Power in vengeance view the place. 
In crimson clothe his terroT'beaming face. 

Book III. Line 493. 

It is natural for the worshippers of the son to consider any 
change in the atmosphere as indicative of the different passions 
of their deity. With the Perurians a sanguine appearance in 
the sun denoted his anger. 

No. 28. 

. 

Thro all the shrines, where erst on new^nioon days 
Sweltd the fall quires of consecrated praist. 

Book III. Line 087. 

New-moon days were days of high fcstiral with the Incas, ac» 
cording to Garcilasso. Eclipses of the sun must therefore hare 
happened on solemn days, and hare interrupted the service of 
the temple. 

No. 29. 

Las Casas, Falverde, Gasca, 

Book IV. Line 17—27. 

Bartholomew de las Casas was a Dominican priest of a most 
amiable and heroic character. He first went to Hispaniola with 
Columbus in his second voyage, where he manifested an ardent 
but honest zeal, first in attempting to instruct the natives in the 
principles of the catholic faith, and afterwards in defending them 
against the insufferable cruelties exercised by the Spanish tyrants 
who succeeded Columbus In the discoveries and settlements in 
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So«th Aaieriau He early declared himseif Protector rf the Im^ 
dkuus a tide which leems to hare been acknowledged bj the 
Spanish goveramenL He de? oted himself ever after to the most 
indefatigable labors in the serrioe of that unhappj people. He 
made seTeral Toyages to Spain, to solicit, first from Ferdinand, 
then from cardinal Ximencs, and finally from Charles V, some 
effectual restrictions against the horrid career of depopulation 
which ercry where attended the Spanbh arms. He followed 
these monsters of cruelty into all the conquered countries ; where, 
by the |)ower of his eloquence and that purity of morals which 
commands respect even from the worst of men, he doubtless 
sated the lives of many thousands of innocent people. His li/o 
was a continued struggle against that deplorable system of ty^ 
ranny, of which he gives a description in a treatise addressed to 
Philip prince of Spain, entitled Brevissima Relacion de la De- 
struydon de las Yndias, 

m 

It is said by the Spanish writers that the inhabitants of His- 
paniola, when first discovered by the Spaniards, amounted to 
more than one million. This incredible population was reduced, 
in fifteen years, to sixty thousand souls. 

Fincent Vdlverde was a fanatical priest who accompanied Pi. 
zarro in his destructive expedition to Peru. If we were to search 
the history of mankind, we should not find another such example 
of the united efforts of ecclesiastical hypocrisy and military frs. 
rocity, of unresisted murder and insatiable plunder, as we meet 
with in the account of this expedition. 

Father Valverde, in a formal manner, gave the sanction of 
the church to the treacherous murder of Atabalipa and his rela- 
tions ; which was immediately followed by the destruction and 
almost entire depopulation of a flourishing empire. 

Pedro de la Gasca was one of the few men whose virtues form 
a singular contrast with the vices which disgraced the age in 
which he lived and the country in which he acquired his glory. 
He was sent over to Peru by Charles V without any military 
force, to quell the rebellion of the younger Pizarro and to pre. 
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Tent a second depopnUition, by a ci?il war, of tliat conntrj 
which had just been drenched in the blood of its origiBal inha* 
bitants. He effected this great purpose by the weight only of 
his personal authority and the veneration inspired by his Tirtnes. 
As soon as he had suppressed the rebellion and established the 
government of the colony he hastened to resign his authority 
into the hands of his master. And tho his Tictories had been 
obtained in the richest country on earth he returned to Spain as 
poor as Cincinnatus ; baring resisted every temptation to plun» 
der, and refused to receive any emolument for his services. 

No. 30. 

First of his friends, see Fredericks princely form 
Ward frvm the sage divine the gathering storm ; 

Book IV. Line 157. 

Frederic of Saxony, sumamed the Wise, was the first sove^ 
reign prince who favored the doctrines of Luther. He became 
at once his pupil and his patron, defended him from the perse* 
cutions of the pope, and gave him an establishment as professor 
in the university of Wittembuigh. 

No. 31. 

By all sectarian chiefs he Rves approved. 
By mfinarchs courted and by men beloved. 

Book IV. Lino 165. 

Francis I, out of respect to the great learning and moderation 
of Melancthon, and disregarding the pretended danger of dis- 
cussing the dogmas of the church, invited him to come to Franca 
and establish himself at Paris ; but the intrigues of the cardinal 
de Tournon frustrated the king's intention. 

If every leader of religious sects had possessed the amiable 
qualities of Melancthon, and every monarch who wished to op^ 
pose the introduction of new opinions had partaken of the wis- 
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dom of Francis, the Mood of many hvodredi of imllions of the 
hamfta species, whidi has flowed at the shrine of fanaticism^ 
woold hare been spared. This drcomstancc alone woald ha?e 
made of human society by thb time a state totally diflfercnt from 
what we actually experience ; and its influence on the progress 
of improvement in national happiness and general dfilization 
must have been beyond our ordinary calculation. 

No. 32. 

IfliiU kings and mhusiers obstruct the plan, 
UnfaUhfiil guardians of the weal of man. 

Book IV. Line tt9. 

The British colonies in all their early struggles for existence 
complained, and with reason, of the uniform indifference and 
discouragement which they experienced from the goYemment of 
the mother country. But it was probably to that rery indif- 
ference that they owed the remarkable spirit of liberty and self- 
dependence which created their prosperity, by inducing them 
uniformly to adopt republican institutions. These circumstaaces 
prepared the way for that mutual con6dence and federal union 
which hayc finally formed them into a flourishing nation. 

Ministers who feci their power OTcr a distant colony to be 
uncontrolled are so naturally inclined to gOYern too much, that 
it may be a fortunate circumstance for the colony to be noglecled 
altogether. This neglect was indeed fatal to the first Virginia 
settlers sent out by Sir Walter Raleigh ; and the com|)anies who 
afterwards succeeded in their establishments at Jamestown in 
Virginia and at Plymouth in Massachusetts were Tcry near 
sharing the fate of their predecessors. But after these seltle- 
men ts had acquired so much consistence as to assure their own 
continuance, it may be assumed as an historical fact, that the 
want of encouragement from go?ernment was rather beneficial 
than detrimental to the British colonies in general. 
. These establishments were in the nature of prifi^te iidrontures, 
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nndertaken by a few individuals at their own expense, rather 
than organised colonies sent abroad for a public purpose. Thej 
were companies incorporated for plantation and trade. All thej 
asked of the mother country (after obtaining acts of incorpora- 
tion enabling them to acquire property and exercise other €Xo\l 
functions, such as incorporated companies at home could exer- 
cise) was to gire them charters of political franchise, ascertain, 
ing the extent and limits of their rights and duties as subjects of 
the British crown forming nations in parts of the earth that had 
been found in an unculti?ated state, and far removed from the 
mother country. 

As they could not in thb situation be represented in the par- 
liament of England, these charters stipulated their right of having 
parliaments or legblative assemblies of their own, with executive 
and judiciary institutions established within their territories. 

The acknowledgment of these rights pUced them on a dif- 
ferent footing from any other modern colonies; and the re- 
stricting clause, by which their trade was confined to the mother 
country, rendered their situation unlike that of the colonies of 
ancient Greece. Indeed the British system of colonizatipn in 
America differed essentially from every other, whether ancient 
or modern ; if that may properly be called a system, which was 
rather the result 06 early indifference to the cries of needy ad- 
renturers, and subsequent attempts to seize upon their earnings 
■when they became objects of rapacity. This singular train of 
difficulties must be considered as one of the causes of our ancient 
prosperity and present freedom. 

No. 33. 

IVhcre Freedom's sons their high-born lineage trace, 
And homebred bravery still exalts the race : 

Book V. Une 345. 

The authoc of thb poem will not be 6us})ected of laying any 
stress on the mere circumstance of lineage or birth, as relating 
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either to fwniliet or nations. The phrase however in the t^t is 
not withoat its meaoing. Among the colonies derived from the 
several nations of Europe in modem tioaes, those from the Eng- 
lish have flourished far better than the others, nnder a parity of 
drcamstanoes, such as climate, soil and productions. The reason 
of this undeniable fact deserves to be explained. 

Colonies natorallj carry with them the civil, political and re- 
ligious institutions of their mother countries. These institutions 
in England are much more favorable to liberty and the develop- 
ment of industry than in any other part of Europe which has 
sent colonics abroad. But this is not all : when men for several 
generations have been bred up in the habit of feeling and exer- 
cising such a portion of liberty as the English nation has enjoyed, 
their minds are prepared to open and expand themselves as oc- 
casion may offer. They are able to embrace new circumstances, 
to perceive the improvements that may be drawn from them, and 
not only make a temperate use of that portion of self-control to 
which they are accustomed, but devise the means of extending it 
to other objects of their political relations, till they become fa- 
miliar with all the interests of men in society. 

The habitnal use of the liberty of the press, of trial by jury 
in open court, of the accountability of public ageuts and of some 
voice in the election of legislators, must Meate, in a man or a 
nation, a character quite different from what it could be under 
the habitual disuse of these advantages. And when these habits 
are transphinted with a young colony to a distant region of the 
earth, enjoying a good soil and climate, with an unlimited and 
unoccupied country, the difference will necessarily be more 
remarkable. 

A most striking illustration of this principle is exhibited in the 
colonics of North America. This coast, from the St. Laurence 
to the Missisippi, was colonized by the French and English. 
(I make no account of the Dutch establishment on the lludson 
nor of the Swedish on the Delaware ; they being of little import- 
ance, and early absorbed in the English settlements.) If we 
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look hack only 0119 kuadred jean from the prescnl ttme^ we 
fied the French and Eagliflh dominions here about equally ii»- 
portant in point of extent and population. The French Canada, 
Acadia, Cape Breton, Newfoundland, Florida and Louisiana 
were then as far adTanced m improTenient as the Eaftish settle- 
ments which they flanked on each side. And the French had 
greatly the advantage in point of soil, interior navigation and 
capability of extension. They commanded and possessed the 
two great rivers which almost met together on the English freya- 
tier. And the space between the waters of those rivers o& the 
west was planted with French military posts, so as to complete 
the investment. 

New Orleans was began before Philadelphia, and was much 
better situated to became a great commercial capitaL Quebec 
and Montreal were older, and had the advantage of most of our 
other cities. Add to this that the French nation at home was 
about twice as populous as the English nation at home ; and as 
that part of the increase of colonial population which comes from 
emigration must naturally be derived from thei» respective mother 
countries, it might have been expected that the comparative ra» 
pidity of incrette would have been in favor of the French at 
least two to one. 

But the French colonists had not been habituated to the use 
of liberty before their emigration ; and they were not prepared 
nor permitted to enjoy it in any degree afterwards. Their laws 
were made for them in their mother country, by men who could 
not know their wants and who felt no interest in their prospe* 
rity : and then they were administered by a set of agents as ig- 
norant as their masters ; men who, from the nature of their em- 
ployment and accountability, must in general be oppressive and 
rapacious. 

The result has solved a great problem 111 political combioa- 
tion. One of these clusters of colonies has grown to a powerful 
empire, giving examples to the universe in most of the great ob. 
jects which constitute the dignity of nations. The other, after 
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haTing beea a conttaat eipeose to tke mother coaatry, and 
ing for barter and exchange in the capridoos ndttitudes of £«• 
ropeaa detpotitm, presents altogether at this day a mass of po- 
pulation and wealth scarcely equal to one of oar provincei. 

This note b written at the moment when Looisiana, one of 
the most extensive but least peopled of the French colonies, b 
ceded to the United States. The world will see how far the 
aboTe theory will now be confirmed by the rapid increase of 
population and improfement in that interesting portion of onr 
continent. 

No. 34. 

Beneath him kof the $cepin hmgs had bome. 
And the tame thanderjrom the tempest tam. 

Book v. Line 4S9. 

Eripoit ccelo fnlmeDy weptnuMiae tyrannii. 

Thb epigraph, written by Tufgot on the bust of Franklin, 
seems to hare been imitated from a line in Manilius ; where no- 
ticing the progress of science in ascribing things to their natural 
and proper causes instead of supematuial ones^ he says, 

Eripnt Jovi folmen, vireM|iie tonaodl, 

Et tonitani ventis conceaiit, nablbni igMvi. 

No. 35. 

And Knox from his full park to battle brings 
His brazen tubes, the last resort of kings. 

Book v. Line 665. 

Ultima ratio regum ; a device of Louis XIV engrared on 
his ordnance, and i^terwards adopted by other powers. When 
we consider men as reasonable beings and endowed with the 
qualities requisite for liTing together in society, this device looks 
like a satire upon the s|)ccies ; but in reality it only proves. the 
imperfect state to which their 9wn principles of society have 
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yet adfanced them ia the long and perhaps interminable pro- 
gress of which they are susceptible. This tiHima ratio being al« 
readj taken ont of the hands of indi? iduals and confided onlj 
io the chiefs of nations is as clear a proof of a great progress 
already made, as its rcmuning in the hands of those chiefs is a 
proof that we still remain far short of that degree of wisdom^ 
and experience which will enable all the nations to Uto at peaces 
one with another. 

There certainly was a time when the same derice might hare 
been written on the hatchet or club or fist of erery man ; and 
the best weapon of destruction that he could wield against his 
neighbour might have been called ultima ratio vvrorumy meaning 
that human reason could go no farther. But the wisdom we 
have drawn from experience has taught us to restraia^e use of 
mortal weapons, making it unlawful and showing it to be un- 
reasonable to use them in private disputes. The principles of 
social intercourse and the adrantages of peace are so far under- 
stood as to enable men to form great societies, and to submit 
their personal misunderstandings to common judges; thus re- 
moving the uUhna ratio from their own private hands to the 
hands of their government. 

Hitherto there has usually been a government to every natk>ff ;• 
but the nations are increasing in size and diminishing in num- 
ber; so that the hands which now hold the ultima ratio by de- 
legation are few, compared with what they have been. I mean 
this observation to apply only to those extensions of nationality 
which have been formed on the true principles of society and ac- 
quiesced in from a sense of their utility. I mean not to apply it 
to those unnatural and unwieldy stretches of power, whose over- 
throw is often and erroneously cited as an argument against tho' 
progress of civilization ; such as the conquests of Alexander, the 
Roman generals, Omar, Ocitgis Khan and others of that bril- 
liant description. These are but meteors of compulsive forco^ 
which pass away and discourage, rather than promote, the spirit 
of national estension of which I speak. 

2c 
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This spirit .operates constaodj and kindly; nor is its progress 
so slow but that it is easily perceived. Eren within the short 
iDemorials of modern hbtory we find a heptarchy in England. 
Ossian informs us that in his time there was a great number of 
warlike states in Ireland and as many more in Scotland. With, 
out going back to the writings of Julius Cesar to discorer the 
comparative condition of France, we may almost remember 
when she counted within her limits six or seven different go- 
remments, generally at war among themselfcs and inviting fo- 
reign enemies to come and help them destroy each other. Every 
province in Spain is still called a kingdom ; and it is not long 
since they were really so in fact, with the ultima ratio iu the 
hands of every king. 

The pulilicist who in any of those modern heroic ages could 
have imagined that all the hundred nations who inhabited the 
western borders of Europe, from the Orknies to Gibraltar^ 
might one day become so far united in manners and interests as 
to form but three great nations, would certainly have passed 
for a madman. Had he been a minbter of Pharamond or of 
Fingal he could no more have kept his place than Turgot could 
keep his after pointing out the means of promoting Indus* 
try and preventing wars. He would have been told that the in* 
habitants of each side of the Uurober were natural enemies one to 
the other ; that if their chiefs were eren disposed to live in peace 
they could not do it ; their subjects would demand war and 
could not live without it. The same would have been said of 
the Seine, the Loire and every other dividing line between their 
petty communities. It would have been insisted on that such 
rivers were the natural boundaries of states and never could be 
otherwise. 

But now since the people of those districts find themselves no 
longer on the frontiers of little warlike states, but in the centre 
of great industrious nations, ihey have lost their relbh for war, 
and consider it as a terrible calamity ; they cherbh the minister 
w ho gives them peace, and abhor the one who drives them into 
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unnecessary wars. Their local disputes, which used to be settle^ 
by the sword, are now referred to the tribunals of the country. 
They hare substituted a moral to a physical force. They have 
changed the habits of plunder for those of industry ; and they 
find thcraseWes richer and happier for the change. 

Who will say that the progress of society will stop short in the 
present stage of its career ? that great communities will not dis- 
cover a mode of arbitrating their disputes, as little ones have 
done ? that nations will not lay aside their present ideas of inde- 
pendence and rivalship, and find themselves more happy and 
more secure in one great universal society, which shall contain 
within itself its own principles of defence, its own permanent 
security ? It is evident that national security, in order to be 
permanent, must be founded on the moral force of society at 
large, and not on the physical force of each nation indepen- 
dently exerted. The tUiima ratio must not be a cannon, but a 
reference to some rational mode of decision worthy of rational 
beings. 

No. 36. 

Else what high tones of rapture must have told 
The first great action of a chief so hold 1 

Book V. Line 767. 

General Arnold, the leader of this detachment, had acquired 
by this and many other brilliant achievements a degree of mili- 
tary fame almost unequalled among the American generals. His 
shameful defection afterwards, by the foulest of treason, should 
be lamented as a national dishonor ; it has not only obliterated 
his own glory, but it seems in some sort to have cast a shade on 
that of others whose brave actions had been associated with hb 
in the acquisition of their common and unadulterated fame. 

The action here alluded to, the march thro the wilderness 
from Casco to Quebec, was compared In the gazettes of that day 
to the passage of the Alps by Hannibal. And really, consi- 

«c2 
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dertd as a tcena of true oulitarj Talor, patient waffenng anch 
heroic exertion (detached from the idea of subsequent sacccts 
kk the ulterior expedition) the comparison did not disgrace the 
Carthaginian. Yet since the defection of Arnold, which bap« 
pened fi?e years afterwards, this audacious and once celebrated 
exploit is scarcely mentioned in our annals. And Meigs, Dear, 
bom, Morgan and other distinguished officers in the expeditioBj 
whom that alone might have immortalised, hare been indebted 
to their subsequent exertions of patriotic Talor for the share of 
celebrity their names now enjoy. 

See the character of Arnold treated more at large in the sixth 
book. 

No. 37. 

See the black Prison Ship's expanding womb 
Impesied thmisands, quick emd dead, entomb. 

Book VI. Line 35. 

The sjTstematic and inflexible course of cruelties exercised bj 
the Brituh armies on American prisoners during the three first 
years of the war were doubtless unexampled among civilized na- 
tions. Considering it as a war against rebels, neither their of. 
ficers nor soldiers conceived themselves bound by the ordinary 
laws of war. 

The detail of facts on this subject, especially in what con. 
oenied the prison ships, has not been sufficiently noticed in our 
annals; at least not so much noticed as the interest of public 
morals would seem to require. Mr. Boudinot, who was the 
American commissary of prisoners at the time, has since informed 
tlie author of this poem that in one prison ship alone, called the 
Jersey^ which was anchored near Newyork, eleven thtmsand 
American prisoners died in eighteen months ; almost the whol^ 
of them from the barbarous treatment of being stifled in a 
crowded hold with infected air, and poisoned with unwholesome 
food. 
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There were several other prison ships, as well as the sagar- 
house prison in the city, whose histories ought to be better 
known than they arc I say this not from any sort of enmity 
to the British nation, for I ha?e none. 1 respec.t the Bri- 
tisth nation ; as will be evident from the views I have given 
of her genius and institutions in the course of this work. 
I would at all times render that nation every service coasutent 
with my duty to my own ; and surely it is worthy of her mag« 
nanimity to consider as a real service every true informatloti 
given her relative to the crimes of her agents in distant countries. 
These crimes arc as contrary to the spirit of the nation at home 
as they are to the temper of her laws. 

No. 38. 

Myrtles and laurels equal honors join' d, 

IVhkh arms had purchased and the Muses twined $ 

Book VI. Line 373. 

General Burgoyne had gained some celebrity by his pen, as 
well as by his sword, previous to the American war. He was 
author of the comedy called The Heiress ^ and of some other the. 
atrical pieces which had been well received on the London 
theatres. 

No. 39. 

Deep George* s loaded lake reluctant guides 
Their bounding barges o*er hi^sacred tides. 

Book VL Line 285. 

The water of Lake George was held in particular veneration 
by the French catholics of Canada. Of this they formerly made 
their holy water; which was carried and distributed to the 
churches thro the province, and probably produced part of tlie 
revenues of the clergy. This water is said to have been chosen 
for the purpose on account of its extreme clearness. The lake 
was called Lac du Saint Sacrement, 
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No. 40. 

His savage hordes the murderous Johnson leads, 
FUes thro the woods and treads the tangled weeds. 

Book VI. Unc 389. 

This was general sir John Johnson, an American royalist in 
the British serficc. He was the son of sir William Johnson, 
who had been a rich proprietor and inhabitant in the Mohawk 
country, in the colony of New York, and had been employed 
by the king as saperintendant of Indian affairs. Sir William 
had married a Mohawk sa?age wife; and it was supposed that 
the great intluence which he had long eicrcised OTer that and 
the neighboring tribes must have descended to his son. It was 
on this account that he was employed on the expedition of Bur- 
goync ; in which he had the rank of brigadier general, and the 
special direction of the savages. 

No. 41. 

j4re these thy trophies, Carletonl these the swords 
Thy hand unsheath'd and gave the savage hordes, 

Book VI. Line 685. , 

General sir Guy Carleton, afterwards lord Dorchester, was the 
British governor of Canada and su)>erintcndant of Indian affairs 
at the time of Burgoync's campaign. Having great influence 
with the M'arlikc tribes ^o inhabited the west of Canada and 
the borders of the Lakes, he was ordered by the minister to 
adopt the barbarous and unjustifiable measure of arming and 
bringing them into the king's service in aid of this expedition. 

This was doubtlt^ss done with the consent of Burgoyne, tho 
he seems to have been apprehensive of the difficulty of managing 
a race of men whose manners were so ferocious, and whose 
motives to action must have been so different from those of the 
principal parties in the war. Burgoyne, in his narrative of 
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this campaign, informs us that he took precautions to cliscou- 
rage that inhuman mode of warfare which had been customarj 
among those savages. He ordered them to kill none but such 
fiersons as they should find in arms fighting against the king's 
troops ; to spare old men, women, children and prisoners ; and 
not to scalp any but such as they should kill in open war. He 
intimated to them that lie should not pay for any scalps but 
those thus taken from enemies killed in arms. 

It is unfortunate for the reputation of the general and of his 
government, that they did not reflect on the futility of such an 
order and the improbability of its being executed. A certain 
price was offered for scalps; the savages must know that in a 
bag of scalps, packed and dried and brought into camp and 
counted out before the commissary to receive payment, it 
would be impossible to distinguish the political opinions or the 
occupation, age or sex of the heads to which they had belonged ; 
it could not be ascertained whether they had been taken from 
Americans or British, whigs or tories, soldiers killed in arms or 
killed after they had resigned their arms, militia men or peasants, 
old or young, male or female. 

The event prored the deplorable policy of employing such 
auxiliaries, especially in such multitudes as were brought toge- 
ther on this occasion. No sooner did hostilities begin between 
the two armies than these people, who could have no know- 
ledge of the cause nor affection for cither party, and whose only 
object was plunder and pay, began their indiscriminate and 
ungovernable ravages on both sides. They robbed and mur- 
dered peasants, whether royalists or others ; men, women, chil- 
dren, straggling and wounded soldiers of both armies. The tra- 
gical catastrophe of a young lady of the name of Macrea, 
whose story is almost literally detailetl in the foregoing para- 
graphs of the text, is well known, it- made a great impression 
on the public mind at the time, both in England and America. . 

General Carleton, in the preceding campaigns, when the war 
was carried into Canada, had been applauded for his humanity 
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in the treatment of prisoners. But the part he took in this 
measure of associating the savages in the operations of the Bri- 
tish army was a stain upon his character ; and the measure was 
highly detrimental to the royal cause, on account of the general 
indignation it ezdted thro the country. 

No. A%. 

That no proud privilege Jhm birih can spring. 
No right divine, nor compact form a Ung; 

Book VII. line 39. 

The assumed right of kings, or (hat supreme authority which 
one man exercises oyer a nation, and for which he is not held 
accountdiley has been contended for on Tarious grounds. It 
has been sometimes called the right of conquest ^ in which is 
inTolred the absolute disposal of the lives and labors of the con. 
qnered nation, in favor of the rictorious chief and his descend- 
ants to perpetuity. Sometimes it is called the ditnne right g in 
which case kings are considered as the vicegerents of God. 

This notion is very ancient, and it is almost universal among 
modem nations. Homer is full of it ; and from his unaflfccted 
recurrence to the same idea every where in his poems, it is 
evident that in his day it was not called in question. The man- 
ner in which the Jews were set at work to constitute their first 
king proves that they were convinced that, if they must have a 
king, he must be given them from God, and receive that solemn 
consecration which should establish his authority on the same 
divine right which was common to other nations, from whom 
they borrowed the principle. 

There are some few instances in history wherein this divine 
right ha^ been set aside ; but it has generally been owing rather 
to the violence of circumstanct'S, which sometimes drive men to 
act contrary to their prejudices, tho they still retain them, than 
to any effort of reasoning by which they convinced themselves 
that this was a prejudice, and that no divine right existed in 
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reality. For It does not Tiolate this supjiosed right, to change 
one king for another, or one race of kings for another, the 
done in a manner the most unjust and inhuman. In this casa 
the same divine right remains, and onlj changes, with the 
diadem, from one head to another. And tho this change shonld 
happen six times in one day (as in one instance it has done in 
Algiers by the murder of six snccessiTe kings) they would still 
say it was God who did it all ; and the action would only tend 
to proTe to the credulous people, that God was made after their 
own image, as changeable as themseWes. 

It is only in the case of Tarquin and a few otiiers (whose 
overthrow has been followed by a more popuhur form of go* 
vemment) that it can be said that the principle of the divine right 
has been disregarded, laid aside and forgotten for any length 
of time. 

The English are perhaps the first and only people that ever 
overturned this doctrine of the divinity of kings, without changing 
their form of government. This was brought on by circum* 
stances, and took effect in the expulsion of James II. Books 
were then written to prove that the divine right of kings did 
not exist ; at least, not in the sense in which it had been under* 
Btood. And these writings completely silenced the old doctrine 
in England. This indeed was gaining an immense advantage in 
favor of liberty ; tho the effort of reason, to arrive at it, seems 
to be so small. 

But while the English were discarding the old principle they 
set up a new one ; which indeed is not so pernicious because it 
cannot become so extensive, but which is scarcely more reason- 
able : it is the right of kings by compact i that is, a compact^ 
whether written or understood, by which the representatives of 
a nation are supposed to bind their constituents and their de- 
scendants to be the subjects of a certain prince and of his de» 
scendauts to pcr|)etuity. This singular doctrine is developed 
with perspicuity, but ill supported by argument, in Burke's 
Reflections on the French Revolution. 
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The priociple of the Americaa gOTernment denies the right 
of any representatiTes to make such a compact, and the right 
of anj prince to carry it into execution if it were made. What. 
eTer varieties or mixtures there may be in theyomtf of govem- 
ment, there are but two distinct principles on n hich go?emment b 
founded. One supposes the source of power to be out of the people, 
and that the goYernor is not accountable to them for the man. 
ner of using it ; the other supposes the source of power to be tn 
the people, and that the gofcrnor u accountable to them for the 
manner of using it The latter is our principle. In this sense 
no right divine nor compact can form a king ; that b, a pcrsoa 
exercising undented and un reverting power. 

No. 43. 

But while dread Elliott shakes the Midland wave. 
They strive in vain the Calpian rock to brave. 

Book Vil. JJne 89. 

The English general Elliott commanded the post of Gibraltar^ 
against which the combined forces of France and Spain made a 
vigorous but fruitless attack in tlie year 1781. This attack fur* 
nishcd the subjects for two celebrated pictures alluded to in the 
eighth book : The l-uming of the Floating Batteries painted by 
Copley ; and The Sortie, painted by Trumbull. 

No. 44. 

To guide the sailor in fus wandering way. 
See Godfrey* s glass reverse the beams of day. 

Book Vill. Line 681. 

It is less from national vanity than from a regard to truth and 
a desire of rendering |)ersonal justice, that the author wishes to 
rectify the history of bcience in the circumstance here alli^dcd to. 
The instrument known by the name of Hadlcy's Quadrant, now 
universally in use and generally attributed to Dr. Hadley, was 
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inyented by Thomas Godfrey of Philadelphia. See Jefferson's 
Notes on Virginia ; likewise Miller's Retrospect of the Eighteenth 
Century, in which the original documents relative to Godfrey's 
inyention are fully detailed. 

No. 45. 

Wesi wUh his own great soul the canvass warms. 
Creates, inspires, impassions human forms. 

Book VIII. Line 587. 

Benjamin West, president of the Royal Academy in London, 
was born and educated in Pennsylvania. At the age of twenty- 
three he went to Italy to perfect his taste in the art to which his 
genius irresistibly impelled him ; in which he was destined to 
cast a splendor upon the age in which he lives, and probably to 
excel all his cotemporarics, so far at least as we can judge from 
the present state of their works. After passing two years in 
that country of models, where canvass and marble seem to con- 
tribute their full proportion of the population, he went to 
London. 

Here he soon rendered himself conspicuous for the boldness 
of his designs, in daring to shake off the trammels of the art 
so far as to paint modern history in modern dress. He had al- 
ready staggered the connoisseurs in Italy while he was there, by 
his picture of The Savage Chief taking leave of his family on 
going to war. This extraordinary effort of the American pencil 
on an American subject excited groat admiration at Venice. 
The picture was engraved in that city by Bartolozzi, before 
either he or West went to England. The artists wpre surprised 
to find that the expression of the passions of men did not de. 
pend on the robes they wore. And his early works in London, 
The Death of Wolfe, The Battles of the Boyne, Lahogue, &c., en- 
graved by WooUett and others, not only established his reputa- 
tion, but produced a revolution in the Art. So that modern 
dress has now become as familiar in fictitious as in real life; it 
being justly considered essential in painting modern history. 
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The engraring from kif Wolfe kat been ofteo copied !■ 
FfBOcey Italj aod Gennanj ; aod it maj be nid thmt in thit 
pictnre ike rorolvtioa in paioting raaJly originated. It wonld 
DOW be reckoned as preposterons in as artist to drew modem 
personages in Grecian or Roman liabits, as it was before to giye 
them the garb of the age and country to which thej belonged. 

The merit of Mr. West was eariy noticed and encouraged bj 
the king; who took him into pay with a conyenient salary, and 
the title of historical painter to his majesty. In this situation 
he has decorated the king^s palaces, chapels and churches with 
most of those great pictures from the English history and from 
the Old and New Testament, which compose so considerable a 
portion of his works. 

The following catalogue of his pictures was fumbhed me by 
Mr. West himself in the year 1802. It comprises only his 
principal productions in kittorical painting, and only his Jadiktd 
pictures; without mentioning his numerous portraits, or hia 
more numerous sketches and drawings. 

The pictures marked thus * hare been engraTcd* The cipheia 
express the size of the pictures. When the same subject is 
mentioned more than once, there is more than one picture on 
that subject. 

IN THE QUEEN'S HOUSE. 

* Regolus departing fron Rome. * HaDoibal iwom when a child. 

* Death of Wolfe. Daawel accui^ing Peter. 

* Death of Epamiooodas. Apotheosis of the two young princeft. 

* Death of chevalier Bayard. Germanicns, with Siestas and his 

* Cyrus, with a iLing and family daughter prisoners. 
captives. 

IN TIIE KING'S APARTMENTS AT WINDSOR. 

Edward III crossiof; the Somme. Battle of Creasy, Edward embrmcinf 
Edward III crownini; Ribemond at his son. 

Calais. St. George destroying the Dragon. 

The Six Boigesses of Calais before Battle of Poictiers, k^ing of France 

Edwvd. prisoner to the Black Prince. 
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iMtkutioo of the Order of Uie Garter. 

Battle of Nevilcross. 

Christ'i CraclftzioB. 

The same on gkuB for the west win- 
dow of the chureh at Windsor, 36 
feet bjr 28. 

Peter, John and women at the Se- 
palchre. 



The same on glaa for the east win* 
dow of the samo chvrch, 36 fieeC 
hySS. 

The AngeU appeariaf to the 8hcp« 
herdSb 

NatiTity of Christ. 

King» presenting gifts to Christ 



IN TOE MARBLE GALLERY, WINDSOR CASTLE. 

Hymen dancing with the Hoars Boyv with the insignia of tiie Fine 

before Peace and Plenty. Arts. 

Boys with the insignia of Riches. 

IN THE KING'S CHAPEL AT WINDSOR. 

A complete history of Rerealed Religion, divided into foar dispensations, 

and comprised in thirty-eight pictures. 



PATRIAECHAL DISPEirSATION. 

Adam and E?e created. 9 feet by 6. 

Adam and Eve driven Arom Para- 
dise, do. 

The Deluge. do. 

Noah sacrificing. do. 

Abraham going to sacrifice Isaac 

do. 

Birthof Jacob and Esao. do. 

Death of Jacob, snrrounded by his 
sons. do. 

Bondage of the Israelites in Egypt 

do. 

MOf AICAL DISPENSATION. 

Moses called. do. 

Moses and Aaron l»efore Pharaoh, 
their rods turned to serpents. 

15 feet by 10. 
Pharaoh's Army lost in tlie sea. 
Moses receiving the Law. 

18 feet by IS. 
Moses coMecrating Aaron and hb 
to the PrieMhood. 

15 feet by 10. 



Moses shows the Brazen Serpent. 

15 feet by 10. 
Moses on Mount Pisgah sees tlie 
Promised Land and dies. 

9 feet by 6. 
Joshua passing the Jordan, do. 
The twelve Tribes drawing their 

lots. do. 

David called and anointed, do. 

GOSPEL DISPENSATION. 

John Baptist called and named. 

do. 
Christ bom. do. 

Christ offered gifts by the Wise 

Men. do. 

Christ among the Doctors, do. 
Christ baptised, and the Holy Spirit 

descending on him. 15 feet by 10. 
Christ healing the Sick. do. 
Christ*8 last Supper. do. 

Cbrist^s Crucifixion. S6 feet by 28. 
Christ's Resurrection, Peter, John 

and the women at the Sepulchre. 

do. 
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• Ckria*! AsceifioD. 18 fret by 12. 

Peier'B fint Sermon, Detceot of (be 
Holy Spirit. 15 feet by 10. 

Tb^ Apoftlet prracblng mnd work- 
ing miraclet. do. 

Pnnl and Barnabas taming from tbe 
JeWi to tbe Geatilet. do. 

APOCALYPTIC DUPEMSATIOIf. 

Jobn feeing the Son of Man, and 

called to write. 9 feet by ft. 

Tbe Tbrone tarroanded by tbe Four 



Beasts, and Saints laying down tbeir 
crowns. 9 feet by 6. 

Death on the Pale Hone, and the 
Opening of tbe Seals. do. 

Tbe White Hone and bit legions, 
and the Man destroying the Old 
Beast do. 

General Resurrection, tbe end of 
Death. do. 

Christ's Second Coming. do. 

Tbe New Jerusalem. do. 



IN THE COLLECTION OF MR. BECKFORD. 



Michael and 'bis angrb casting out 
tbe Red Dragon and bis angels. 

Tbe Woman clothed with the Snn. 

John called to write the Apoca- 
lypse. 

Tbe Beast rising out of tbe sea. 

The mighty Angel, one foot on sea 
the other on land* 

St. Anthony of Padua. 

Tbe Madre Dolorosa. 



Simeon with tbe Child in his arms. 

Landscape, with a Kant in tbe back 
ground. 

Abraham and Inac going to sacri- 
fice. 

Thomas k BeckeC 

Angel in the Snn. 

Order of the Garter, differing In 
composition from that at Wind- 
sor. 



IN THE COLLECTION OF EARL GROS\'ENOR. 
The Shunamite*s son raised to life by • Restoration of Charies II. 



Elisha. 
Jacob bleuing the sons of Joseph. 

• Death of Wolfe. 

• Battle of Lahogue. 

• Battle of the Boyne. 



• Cromwell dissolving tbe Parlia- 
ment. 
The Golden Age. 
General Wolfe when a boy. 



IN THE COLLECTION OF MR. HOPE. 



* Telemachus and Calypso. 

* Angelica and Bladora. 
The Damsel and Orlando. 
Cicero at the tomb of Archimedes. 
St. Paul's Convenion. 



St. Paul persecuting the Christians. 
His restoration to sight by Ananias. 
Mr. Hope's family; nine figures, sixe 
of life. 



IN THE HISTORICAL GALLERY, PALLMALL. 

Citisens of London offering the Tbe Queen soliciting king Henry to 
crow-n to William tbe Conqueror. pardon her son John. 
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IN GREENWICH HOSPITAL. 



Paul shakiof; the Viper from his 

finger. 
Paul preachinfT at Athens. 
Elynuu the Sorcerer stmck blind* 
Cornelius and the Angel. 
Peter delivered from prison. 
Conversion of St. Paul. 
Paul before Felix. 
Return of the Prodigal Son. 



LARGE FIGOEES OF 

Faith, Matthias, Malachi, 

Hope, Thomas, Alicah, 

Charity, Simon, Zachariah, 

Innocence, James major, Daniel,- 

Matthew, James minor,J ude, John, 

Mark, Philip, Andrew, 

Luke, Peter, Bartholooiew* 



IN DIFFERENT CHURCHES. 



Michael chaining the Dragon. 
Angels announcing the birth 

Christ. 
St. Stephen stoned to death. 
Raising of Lazarus. 
Paul shaking off the Vizier. 
The last Supper. 



Resurrection of Christ, 
of Peter denying Christ. 

Moses showing the Brazen Serpent. 
John seeing the Lamb of God. 
A Mother leading her children to the 
Temple of Virtue. 



IN VARIOUS COLLECTIONS. 



Lord Clive taking the duany from 

the M(^l. 
The same. 
Christ receiving the Sick. 

PeuayL hoapilal. 

* Leonidas exiling Cleombrotus and 
family. 

The two Marys at the Sepulchre. 
Alexander and hiK Physician. 
Cesar reading the Life of Alexan- 

d'»r. 
Death of Adonis. 
Continence of Scipio. 

• Savasf Warrior taking leave of 
hi ^ : . 

V; . d Cupid. 

A' ivitling his loaf with the 



Helen presented to Paris. 

Cupid stung by a bee. 

Simeon and the Child. 

* William Peqii treating with the 

Savages. 
Destruction of the Spanbh Armai 

da. 
Philippa soliciting of Edward the 

pardon of the citizens of Calais. ' 
Europa on the Bull. 
D(*af!i of Kyacinthus. 
I)«*uth of Cesar. 

Vt HMs prf.»enting her ccstus to Juno, 
Rinnldo and Arraida. 
Piiaraoh's Daughter with the child 

IVlosi'S. 

The stolen Kiss. 

Angelica and Madora.. '. . . . i 
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Woman of Suiaria at tlie well with 

Christ. 
Agrippina leaniag oa tho nra oC 

Genaanicas. 
Death of W«ilfe. 
The nine; smaller siie. 
Romeo and Joliet. 
King Lear and hit Daughters. 
BeUsarim and the Boy. 
Sir Francis Baring and fimiUy. 
• Mr. West and family. 
A Mother and Child. 



Japiter and Semele. 

Petus and Arria. 

Yeoasaad Cnpid smiling at Emopm 

when Jnpiter had left her. 
Rebecca coming to Jacob. 
Rebecca receiTiog Uks bracelets at 

the well. 
Agrippina landing at Bmadasiam 

with the ashes of Germanirns 
The same. 
The same. 
Endymion and Diana. 



IN THE COLLECTION OF ROBERT FULTON. 

Ophelia distracted, before the king • King Lear in the storm, 
and queen. 



IN MR. VfBSTS OWN COLLECTION. 



Hector taking leave of his Wife and 

ChUd. 
Elisha raising the Shnnamite*s Son. 
The raising of Laaams. 
Macbeth and the Witches. 
The return of Tobias. 
Return of the Prodigal Son. 
Ariadne on the sea shore. 
Death of Adonis. 
Kii« of France brotght to the 

Black Prince. 
« Death of Wolfe. 
Venns and Adonis. 
Battle of Lahogue. 
Edward III crossing the Soame. 
Philippa at the Battle of Nevilcross. 
Aimels aanomcing the birth of 

Christ. 
Kings bringing presents to Christ. 
View on the rirer Thames. 
View on the Susquehanna. 
Picture of Taagm MiU at JBtoa. 



Chryseis re s t o red to her Father. 

Antiochns and Stratonice. 

King Lear and Us Daoghten. 

Cturyseus on the sea shore. 

Nathan and Darid. Hboa uritMemmm. 

Eiyah raising the widow's Son. 

Choice of Hercules. 

Venns and Enropa. 

Daald interpreting the Writing on 

the Wan. 
Marios on the ruins of Carthage. 

* Cymon and Iphigenia. 

Cicero at the tomb of Archimedes. 
« Alexander, king of Scotland, re- 
scued from tlie Stag. 
BatUeof Cressy. 

* Mr. West and his ftunily. 

* Anthony shows Cesar's Robe aaif 
Will. 

Egysthns viewing the body of Cly 



Recovery of king George in I78S. 
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A large landscape in Windsor Fo- 

Ophelia liefore the King and Qaeen. 
Leonidas taking leave of his family. 
Phneton receiving from Apollo the 

chariot of the San. 
The Eagle giving the cop of water to 

Fsyche. 
Moonlight and the Beckoning Ghost. 

Pope, 
Angel sitting on the stone at the 

Sepulchre. 
The same sahject diiferently com- 
posed. 
* Angelica and Madora. 
The Damsel and Orlando. 
The Good Samaritan. 
Old Beast and False Prophet de- 
stroyed. 
Christ healing the sick in the temple* 
Death on the Pale Horse. 
Jason and the Dragon. 
Venos and Adonis seeing the Cupids 

bathe. 
Moses and Aaron before Pharaoh. 
Passage boat on the Canal. 
Paul and Barnabas reacting the 
Jews and turning to the Gentiles. 
Diomed, his hones struck with light' 

ning. 
Milk-woman in St. James's Park. 
Expulsion of Adam and Eve from 

Paradise. 
Order of the Garter. 
Orion on the Dolphin's back. 
The Deluge. 
- Queen Elizabeth's Procession to St. 
Paul's. 
Christ showing a child, emblem of 

heaven. 
Harvest Home. . 
Washing Sheep. 



St. Paul shaking off the Viper. 
Sun setting at Twickenham on 

Thames. 
Driving sheep and cows to water. 
Cattle drinking,and Mr. West draw- 
ing, In Windsor Park. 
Pharaoh and hu host in the Red 

Sea. 
Telemachos and Calypio. 
Motes consecrating Aaron and his 

sons* 
A Mother inviting her little boy to 

come to her thro a brook. 
Brewer's porter and hod carrier. 
Venus attended by the Graces. • 
Naming of Samuel. 
Birth of Jacob and Esau. 
Ascension of Christ, 
Samuel presented to Eli. 
Moses shown the Promised Land. 
Christ among the Doctors. 
Reaping scene. 
Adonis and his dog. 
Mothers with their children in 

water. 
Joshua crossing the Jordan with the 

Arl. 
Christ's Nativity. 
* Pyrrhus when a child before king 

Glaucvs. 
The Bian laying his bread on the' 

bridle of the dead Aas. SUnu, 
The Captive. DiUo. 
Cupid letting loose two Doves. 
Cupid asleep. 
Children eating cherries. 
St. Anthony of Padua and the Child. 
Jacob and Laban with, hb two 

daughters. 
The Women lookin<t intathe Sepul- 
chre and seeing two Angels wheni 
the Lord l.iy. 
3o 
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The Angd onchaining Peter la 

priioD. 
Demth of sir Philip Sidney. 
Death of Epamlnondafu 
Deatk of clie^ier Bayard. 
Death of Cephaliu. 
.* KosciiiflLo on a coodu 
Abraham and Iiaac. Here U the 

wood and fifty kni where it the lamb 

toemrifieef 
Eponina with her children giving 

bread to her kaiband when in 

concealment 
King Henry pardoning bis brother 

John at the prayer of kit mother. 



Death of lord Cbathaa. 
Presentation of the Crown ta W0« 

liam the Cor4|aeror. 
Earopa crowning (he Boll with 

llowen. 
Wett*B garden, gallery and palBting 

room. 
Cave of Despair. Spemeer* 
Arethosa bathing. 
Cupid shows Venus his finger itang 

by a bee. 
Ubald brings his three daughter! 

to Alfred for him to choose one for 

ba wife. 
• Pylades and Orettet. 



Besides the two hundred and ninetj-nine largo finished pic- 
tures here mentioned, Mr. West has done about one hundred 
portraits, and upwards of two hundred drawings with the pen ; 
which last, for sublimity of conception, are among the finest of 
his works* So that the whole of his pieces amount to above six 
hundred. Some of them are larger in size than any in the 
national gallery of France ; and he has not been assisted bj any 
other painter. 

Mr. West is now about sixty^eight years of age. He discoTers 
no abatement in the activity of his genius, nor in the laborious 
exercise of his talents. He has painted seTeral fine pictures since 
theaboTe catalogue was made. Three of which I hare particularlj 
Boticed in his painting room : Tobet and Tobias with the fish ; 
Abraham sending away Hagar with her child; Achilles receiTing 
from Thetis the new armor; and we hear that he has lately 
painted the Death of Nelson. He may yet produce many more 
original works ; tho it is presumed he has already exceeded all 
other historical painters, except Rubens, in the number and 
Tariety of his productions. With regard to the merit of his 
pictures, I cannot pretend to form a judgment that would be of 
any use in directing that of others. He is doubtless the most 
dassical painter, except Raphael, whose works arc known to ns. 
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The critics find faolt with the coloring of Mr. West Bat 
in his worlLs, as in those of Raphaeli we do not look for co« 
loriog. It is dignity of character, fine expression, delicate de« 
sign, correct drawing and beautiful disposition of drapery which 
fix the suffrage of the real judge. All which qualities can^nly 
spring from an elevated mind. 

No. 46. 

Niie pours Jmn heaven a tulelary flood. 
And gardens grow the vegetable god. 

Book IX. Line 287. 

O sanctas gentes, quibus hssc nascuntur in hortis 
Numina. Jut. Sat. 16. 

No. 47. 

Tis to correct their fatal faults of old, 
When, caught by tinsel, they forgot the gold. 

Book IX. Line 499. 

The state of the arts and sciences among the ancients, Tiewed 
with reference to the erent of unirersal cinlization, was faulty in 
two respects. First, In their comparative estimation : Second, 
In their flourishing only in one nation at a time. These circnm* 
stances might be favorable to the exertions of individual genius ; 
and they may bo assigned both as causes of the universal destruc- 
tion of the arts and sciences by the Gothic conquest, and as rea- 
sons why we should not greatly lament that destruction. 

From the political state pf mankind In the days of their an^. 
cient splendor it was natural that those arts which depend on the 
imagination, such as Architecture, Statuary, Painting, Eloquence 
and Poetry, should claim the highest rank in the estimation of a 
people. In several, perhaps all of these, the ancients remain un- 
rivalled. But these are not the arts which tend the most to the 
general improvement of society. A man in those days would 
have rendered more service to the world by a^ertaining th^ troe 

2D2 
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figure and rooTemeBts of tho earth, than bjr originating m beaTcn 
and filling it with all the gods of Homer ; and had the ezpeiuei 
of the Egyptian pyramids been employed in famishing ships of 
discofcry and sending them out of the Mediterranean, the oa. 
tions called ciTiiized woold not have been afterwards OTermn bj 
Barbarians. 

But the sciences of Geography, Navigation and Commerce, 
with their consequent improrements in Natural Philosophy and 
Humauity, could not, from the nature of things at that time, 
become objects of great encouragement or enterprise. Talent 
was therefore confined to the cultiTation of arts more striking 
to the senses. As these arts were adapted to gratify the ?anitjr 
of princes, to hdp carry on the sacred frauds of priests, to fire 
the ambition of heroes, or to gain causes in popular assemblies, 
they were brought to a degree of perfection which preTeoted 
their being relished or understood by barbarous neighbors. 

The improTements of the world therefore, whether in litenu 
til re, sciences or arts, descended with the line of conquest from 
one nation to another, till the whole were concentred in 
the Roman empire. Their tendency there was to inspire a 
contempt for nations less ci?ilized, and to teach the Romans to 
consider all mankind as the proper objects of their military de- 
spotism. These. circumstances prepared, thro a course of ages, 
and finally opened a scene of wretchedness at which the hnman 
mind has been tauglit to shudder. But some such cooTulsioa 
seemed necessary to reduce the nations to a position capable of 
commencing regular iroproTcments. And, howerer norel the 
sentiment may appear, J will venture to say that, as to the pro- 
spect of unifersal civilization, mankind were in a better situation 
in tie time of Charlemagne than thej were in the days of Au- 
gustus. 

The final destruction of the Roman empire left the nations of 
Europe in circumstances similar to each other ; and their conse- 
quent rivalship prevented any disproportionate refinement from 
.appearing in any particular r^iou. The principles of govern. 
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meirt, firmly rooted in tha Feudal System, unsocial and an phi* 
lotophical as they were, laid the foundation of that balance of 
power which discourages the Cesars and Alexanders of modem 
ages from attempting the conquest of the world. 

It seems necessary that the arrangement of events in civilizing 
the world should be in the following order : Jirst^ all parts of it 
most be considerably peopled ; seeond^ the different nations must* 
be known to each other ; thirdy their wants must be increased,* 
in order to inspire a passion for commerce. The first of these 
objects was not probably accomplished till a late period. The 
second for three centuries past has been greatly accelerated. The 
tiiird is a necessary consequence of the two former. The spirit 
of commerce is happily calculated to open an amicable inter- 
course between all countries, to soften the horrors of war, to 
enlarge the field of science, and to assimilate the manners, feeU 
ings and languages of all nations. This leading principle, in itf 
remoter consequences, will produce advantages in faror of free 
government, give patriotism the character of philanthropy, in. 
dace all men to regard each other as brethren and friends, and 
teach them the benefits of peace and harmony among the na- 
tions. 

I conceive it no objection to this theory that the progress has 
hitherto been slow ; when we consider the magnitude of the ob- 
ject, the obstructions that were to be removed, and the length 
of time taken to accomplish it. The future progress will pro* 
bably be more rapid than the past. Since the invention of print- 
ing, the application of the properties of the magnet, and the 
knowledge of the structure of the solar system, it is difllicult to 
conceive of a cause that can produce a new state of barbarism ; 
unless it be some great conviilsion in the physical world, so ex- 
tensive as to change the face of (ho earth or ft considerable part 
of it. This indeed may have been the case already more than 
once, since the earth was first peopled with men, and antecedent 
to our histories. But such events have nothing to do with'th^ 
present argument. 
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No. 48. 

Hertchel ascends himself tvUh venturous wain. 
And joins and fianks thy planetary tram. 

Book IX. Line 601. 

The planet discoTered by Herschel was called by him Geofgiom 
Sidofl ; but in all countries except England it is named Henchdi 
and probably will be so named there after his death and that of 
(he patron to whom his gratitude led him to make tiiis eatiaor- 
dinary dedication* 

I would observe that, besides the impropriety of giving it an- 
other name than that of the discoTerer, it is InconTeoient to use 
a double name, or a name composed of two words. Let, it be 
either Geoi^e or HerscheK 

. The passage referred to in this note was written before te 
discovery of the three other planets which are now added to our 
catalogue. Could my voice have weight in deciding on the names 
to be given to these new children of the sun, I would call them 
by the names of their respective discoverers, Piazzi, Olbers and 
Harding, instead of the senseless and absurd appellations of 
Ceres, Pallas and Juno. The former method would at lesst 
assist us in preserving the history of science ; the latter will only 
tend farther to coqfuse a very ancient mythology which is al- 
ready extremely confused, and increase the difficulty of follow- 
ing the faint traces of real knowledge that seems couched under 
the mass of that mythology ; traces which may one day lead to 
many useful truths in philosophy and morals. 

No. 49. 

To luild on ruined realms the shrine of fame. 
And load his numbers with a tyrant* s name. 

Book X. Line 2fil. 

A most useful book might be written on this subject. It 
should be a Review of Poets and Historians, as to the moral 
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and political teDdcncj of their works. It shoald likewise treat- 
of the importance of the task assigned to these two classes of 
writers. It might attempt to point out the trae object thejr 
ought to hare in yiew ; perhaps do this with such clearness and- 
eneigy as to gain the attention of writers as well as readers, and^ 
thus serre in some measure as a guide to future historians and* 
poets. At least it would proTe a guide to readers; and b^ 
teaching them how to judge, and what to praise or blame in the^ 
accounts of human actions, whether real or fictitious, the public 
taste would be reformed by degrees. In this case the recorder! 
of heroic actions, as well as the authors of them, would find it 
necessary to follow this reform, or they must necessarily fail of 
obtaining the celebrity to which they all aspire. 

I think cTcry person who will give himself the trouble to f(Mm 
in opinion on the manner in which actions, called heroic, haTO 
been recorded, must find it faulty ; and must lament, as one of 
the misfortunes of society, that writers of these two classes al« 
most uniyersally, from Homer down to Gibbon, have led astray 
&e moral sense of man. In this Tiew we may say in general of 
poets and historians, as we do of their heroes, that they har^- 
injured the cause of humanity almost in proportion to the famtf 
they haTe acquired. 

I would not be understood by this obscr?ation to mean that 
such writers ha?e done no good. £?en the works of Homer, 
which have caused more mischief to mankind than those of any 
other, haTe likewise been a fruitful source of a certain species 
of benefits. They ele?a(e the mind of every reader ; they ha?e 
called forth great exertions of genius in poets, artists, philoso« 
phers and heroes, thro a long succession of ages. But it re« 
mains to be considered what a fruitful source they hate likewise 
been of those false notions of honor and erroneous systems of 
policy which hate governed the actions of men from his day to 
ours. 

If, instead of the Iliad, he had given us a work of equal 
splendor founded on an opposite principle ; whose object ihoold 
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hafe been id cdebrmte the asrfal arts of agricnltiire aad luiT^gm^ 
fioo; to build the ixnmortol fame of his heroef, aod oocapj hia 
whole hierarchj of gods, on actioos that contribate to the real 
adf aoeement of sodetj, iostead of striking avaj e?erjr fonnda- 
tion on which society ought to be established or can be greatlj 
adfanced ; mankind, enriched with such a work at that earljr 
period, would haTe given a useful turn to their ambiliiMi thro 
all succeeding ages. 

It b not easj to conceive how different the state of natioiBi 
would have been at this day from what we now find it, had such 
a bent been given to the pursuits of genius, and sudi gWirj cast 
upon actions trulj worth/ of imitation. I have treated this 
subject more at large in the third chapter of Adaice te Iht Pri^. 
vileged Orders. 

But it will be asked how this kind of censure can attach to 
the writers of history, whose business is to invent nothing, to 
confine themselves to the simple narration of facts, and rehUe the 
actions of men, not as they should be, but as they are. This is 
indcd a part of the duty of the hbtorian ; but it is not his whole 
duty. His narrative should be clear and simple ; but he should 
likewise develop the political and moral tendency of die trans- 
actions he de'iiils. 

In reviewing actions or doctrines which favor despottsm, in- 
justice, false morals or political errors, he should not suffer 
them to pass without an open and well supported censure. He 
should show how the authors of such actions might have coo- 
ducted themselves and succeeded in gaining the celebrity which 
they sought, by doing good instead of harm to the age and coun- 
try where they acquired their fame. 

The history of human actions, in a political view, has gene- 
rally been the history of human errors. The writers who have 
given it to us do not appear to have been sensible of this. How 
then are young readers to be sensible of it ? Their minds are 
still to be formed ; and those who are destined for public life 
inust in a great measure take their bias from the study of hisn 
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tory. ' But history id general, to answer the purpose of sound 
instruction to the future guides of nations, must be rewritten. 
For example : among the hundred historians who have treated 
of what is called the Roman Republic I know not one who has 
told us this important fact, that Rome ne?er had a republic* 
The same may be said of Athens, and of several other turbulent 
associations of men in former ages. And it is for want of this 
attention or this knowledge in the writers of their histories, that 
the republican principle of gOTernment is so generally associated, 
eren at this day, with the idea of insurrection, anarchy and the 
desire of conquest. Whereas it is in fact the want of the repub^ 
lican principle, not the practice of it, which has occasioned all 
the insurrections, anarchy and desire of conquest, that hare 
disturbed the'ordcr of society both in ancient and modern times. 

Again: in relating the destruction of Carthage, a measure 
which the zealous patriots, both before and after, considered so 
essential to the glory of the Roman state, and which has immor* 
talized so many heroes as the authors and projectors of that de« 
struction, I belie?e no historian has told us that the disease^ 
decay and downfal of Rome itself were occasioned by that mea- 
sure, and must be dated .from that epoch ; and that the actions 
of Regulus and Scipio, the themes of universal applause, were 
really more injurious to their country than those of Marius and 
Sylla, the objects (and justly so) of uni?ersal detestation. 

If these principles had been understood by Poly bins and his 
successors in the brilliant heritage of history, and had been pro- 
perly impressed on the minds of their readers, we should not 
ha?e heard old Cato's vociferation delenda est Carthago applied 
to the American states by an orator of the British parliament^ 
as we did during the war ; because every member of that parlia- 
ment must have understood that the prosperity of these states 
would be highly advantageous to Britain, from the extensive 
commercial intercourse that the relative situation of the two 
countries required. Neither should we see at this day the French 
fuid English nations seeking to impoverish and extirpate each 
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other ; each of them eDtertaining the erroneoai and abnird opU 
oion that its own prosperitj is to be increased by the adTerritj* 
of its neighbor. We should hare learned long ago from the 
phun dictates of reason, instead of haring it beat into ns tome 
ages hence by costly experience, that the true dignity of a state 
is in the happiness of its members ; and that their happiness is 
best promoted by the pursuit of industry at home and the free 
exchange of their productions abroad. 

We should hare perceifed the real and constant interest Uiat 
erery nation has in the prosperity of its neighbors, instead of 
their destruction. France would ha?e perceiTed that the wealth 
of the English would be beneficial to her, by enabling them to 
recdTe and pay for more of her produce. England wenM hare 
seen the same thing with regard to the French ; ami snch would 
have been the sentiments of other nations redproctilj and 
nnifersally. 

I know I must be called an extraragant theorist if I insfainate 
that all these good things would hate resulted from haring his* 
tory well written and poetry well conceived. No man will 
doubt howeyer that such would have been the tendency ; nor 
can wc deny that the contrary has resulted, at least in some 
degree, from the manner in which such writings have been com* 
posed. And why should wc write at all, if not to benefit man* 
kind ? The public mind, as well as the indiyidual mind, re* 
ceiTes its propensities ; it is equally the creature of habit Na- 
tions are educated, like a single child. They only reqnife e 
longer time and a greater number of teachers. 

No. 50. 

For thatjine apologue, in mysdc ttram^ 
Gave like the rest a golden age to man. 

Book X. line 303. 

Absurdities in speculative opinion are commonly considered 
as innocent things; and we are told eiexy day that they are 
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fkot worth rcfutiog. So far as opinions are sore to rest merely 
ia specalatioa, and cannot in any degree become practical, this 
is doubtless the proper way of treating them. Bat there are 
few opinions of thb dormant and indifferent kind, especially 
among those that become general and classical among the na- 
tions. 

The actirity of soch, tho imperceptible, is eztensiTe. They 
get wrought into our intellectual existence, and go?ern our 
modes of acting as well as thinking. The interest of society 
therefore requires that they should be scrutinized, and that such 
as are erroneous should be exposed, in order to be rejected ; 
when their place may be supplied by truth and reason, which 
nourish the mind and accelerate the progress of improvement. 

Among the absurd notions which early turned the heads of the 
teachers of mankind, and which are so ridiculous as generally 
to escape our censure, is that of a Golden Age ; or the idea that 
men were more perfect, more moral and more happy in some 
early stage of their intercourse, before they cultivated the earth 
and formed great societies. 

The author of Don Quixote has played his artillery upon this 
■ doctrine to rery good effect; he has summoned against it all 
the force of our contempt by making it the text of one of the 
gravest discourses of his hero. But my sensibility is such on 
moral and political errors, as rarely to be satisfied with the 
weapon of ridicule; tho I know it to be one of the most 
mortal of intellectual weapons. 

The notion that the social state of men cannot ameliorate, 
that they have formerly been better than they now are, and that 
they are continually growing worse, is pregnant with infinite 
mischief. I know no doctrine in the whole labyrinth of im« 
posture (hat has a more immoral tendency. It discourages the 
efforts of all political virtue ; it is a constant and practical apo- 
logy for oppression, tyranny, despotism, in every shape, in 
erery corner of society, as well as from the throne, the pulpit, 
the tribunal and the camp. It inculcates the belief that igno« 
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raace is better than knowledge ; that war and Tiolenoe are more 
natural than industrj and peace ; that deserts and tombs are 
more glorious than joyful cities and coItiTated fields. 

One of the most opcratiTe means of bringing forward our im- 
proTements and of making mankind wiser and better than thejr 
are^ is to conrince them that thej are capable of becoming so* 
Without this couTiction thej may indeed improfe slowly, un- 
steadily and almost imperceptibly, as they hare done within the 
period in which our histories are able to trace them. But this 
couTiction, impressed on the minds of the chiefs and teachers of 
nations, and inculcated in their schools, would greatly eipedite 
our adrancement in public happiness and virtue. Perhaps it 
would in a great measure insure the world against any future 
shocks and retrograde steps, sach as heretofore it hu often 
experienced. 



POSTSCRIPT. 

X AM wen aware that some readers will be dissatisfied in 
certain instances with my orthography. Their judgments are 
respectable ; and as it is not a wanton deviation from ancient 
usage on my part, the subject may justify a moment's retro- 
spect from this place. Since we have arrived at the end of a 
work that has given me more pleasure in the composition than 
it probably will in its reception by the public, they must 
pardon me if I thus linger awhile in taking leave. It is a fa* 
Torite object of amusement as well as labor, which I cannot 
hope to replace. 

Our language is constantly and rapidly improving. The un- 
exampled progress of the sciences and arts for the last thirty years 
has enriched it with a great number of new words, which are 
now become as necessary to the writer as his ancient mother 
tongue. The same progress which leads to farther extensions 
of ideas will still extend the vocabulary ; and our neology must 
and will keep pace with the advancement of our knowledge. 
Hence will follow a closer definition and more accurate use of 
words, with a stricter attention to their orthography. 

Such innovations ought undoubtedly to be admitted with 
caution; and they will of course be severely scrutinized by 
men of letters. A language is public property^ in the most ex- 
tensive sense of the word ; and readers as well as writers are its 
guardians. But they ought to have no objection to improving 
the estate as it passes thro their hands, by making a liberal tho 
rigid estimate of what may be offered as ameliorations. Some 
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respectable philologists bate proposed a total and immediafe 
reform of oar orthography and eren of our alphabet $ bat the 
great body of proprietors ia this heritage are of opinloD thst 
the attempt would be less advantageous than the slow and oer« 
tain improyements which are going forward, and #hich will ne- 
cessarily continue to attend the active state of onr literatare. 

We ha?e long since laid aside the Latin diphthongs m and m 
in common English words, and in some proper names tho not ia 
all. Uniformity in this respect is desirable and will preraiL 
Names of that description which occur in this work I hate 
therefore written with the simple vowel, as Csor, Phemaa^Etiim, 
Medea, 

Another class of oar words are in a gradaal state of nioroL 
They are those Latin nouns ending in iJTj which liaTing past 
thro France on their way from Rome, changed their o into mu 
The Norman English writers restored the Latin o, but retabed 
the French » ; and tho the latter has been since rejected ia noet 
of these words, yet in others it is still retained by many writers. 
It is quite useless in pronunciation ; and propriety as well as 
analogy requires that the reform should be carried thro, fl^o 
writer at this day retains the u in actor, author^ em p eror and 
the far greater part, pcrha[)S nine tenths, of this cUss of nouns ; 
why then should it be continued in the few that remain, such 
as labor, honor P The most accurate authors reject it in all 
these, and I have followed the eiample. 

I have also respectable authorities in |irose as well as po^ry 
for eipunging the three last letters in though and through f they 
being totally disregarded in pronunciation and awkward in ap- 
pearance. The long sound of o iu many words, as go^fio, puts 
it out of doubt with respect to tho; and its sound of oo^ which 
frequently occurs, as in prove, move, is an equal justification of 
thro. All the British poets, from Pope downwards, and several 
eminent prose writers, including Shaftsbury and Staunton, bare 
by their practice supported this orthography. 

Some verbs in the past tense, where the osaal ending in ed ia 
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lianh and uncoath, hare long ago changed it for i, tafixi^ 
€ttpi, meant, past, blest. Poetry has eitended this inno?atioQ 
to many other Terbs which are necessarily uttered with the 
sound of t, tho in prose they may still retain for a while their 
ancient ed. I consider this reform as a raluable improfement 
in the language, because it brings a numerous class of words to 
be written as they are spoken ; and the proportion of the re* 
formed ones b already so considerable that analogy, or regularity 
of conjugation, requires us to complete the list. I ha?e not 
carried this reform much farther than other poets haTe done 
before me. Examples might perhaps be found for nearly all 
the instances in which I ha?e indulged it, such as perisht^ aS" 
tonisht, tho I have not been solicitous to seek them. The cor- 
rection might well be extended to sereral remaining rerbs of the 
same class ; but it is difficult in this particular case to fix the 
proper limit. 

With regard to the apostrophe, as employed io mark the 
elision in the past tense of rerbs, I have followed the example 
of the most accurate poets ; who use it where the ?erb in the 
present tense does not end in e, as Jurtdy because the ed would 
add a syllable and destroy the measure. But where the present 
tense ends in e, it is retained in the past with the d^ as robed^ 
because it does no^uld a syllable. 

The letter k we borrowed from the Greek, and the c from the 
LAtin. The power of each of these letters at the end of a word 
is precisely the same ; and the power of one is the same as that 
of both. Yet our early writers placed them both at the end of 
certain words, with the c before the k^ as muskky publick; why 
they did not put the k first, as being the most ancient character, 
does not appear. Modern authors have rejected the k at the 
end of this class of words ; and no correct writer will think of 
replacing such an inconvenient appendage. 

The idea of putting a stop to innovation in a living language 
is absurd, unless we put a stop to thinking. When a language 
becomes fixt it becomes a dead language. Men must leave it 
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for a living one, ia which they can express thdr ideM wkh alt 
their changes, extensions and corrections. The dotj vf the 
critic in this case is only to keep a steady watch OTer the inoo- 
Tations that are olTered, and require a rigid conformity to the 
general principles of the idiom. Noah Webster, to whose phi- 
lological labors oor language will be mach indd>ted for ifs 
purity and regularity, has pointed out the adrantagei of e 
stead f course of improrement, and how it ought to be condncted. 
The Preface to his new Dictionary is an able performance. He 
might adrantagcously gi?e it more derelopment, with some cor- 
rection, and publish it as a Prospectus to the great work he 
now has in hand. 

The uniform tendency of our language is towards BimpUcity 
as well as regularity. With this riew the final e, In words 
where it is quite silent and useless, is dropping off, and will 
soon disappear. Having long since resigned the place It held in 
the greater part of these words, as joye, rttine, and more recently 
in some others, it must finally quit the remainder where it if 
still found a superfluous letter, as actwcy decisive, determine. 

We may even hazard a prediction that our whole class of ad« 
jectires ending in ous will be reformed and brought nearer ta 
their pronunciation by rejecting the o. A similar change may 
be expected in words ending in ss. Thei§ words hare already 
undergone one reform ; they were formerly written with a final 
e, as unldemesse. They have lost the e because it was useless ; 
and as the final s has now become equally useless, it might be 
dismissed with as little violence to the language. But these 
two projected innorations have not yet been ventured upon in 
any degree ; and it is not desirable to be the first in to daring 
an enterprise, when it b not immediately important 
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